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The  Correspondefita  of  the  Edixbobgh  Magazine  ‘and  Litebaey 
MifcxLLANY  are  reapectfuUy  requeated  to  transmit  their  Commnnicatioiis 
gf  the  I^tor  to  AacHiaALn  Constable  &  Company,  Edinburg,  m  to 

^  Company,  London;  to  whom’ also  orders-for  the 
work  should  be  addressed. 
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to  t]^r  ^utiUc- 


mi 
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At  the  commencement  of  another  year,  it  is  customary  for  Editors  to 
address  a  few  words  to  their  readers :  in  availing  ourselves  of  this  prescrip- 
live  privilege,  however,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  emblazon  our  own  merits, 
indulge- in  empty  boasts,  or  parade  promises  of  unattainable  excellence: 
our  object  is  to  speak  directly  and  explicitly  to  the  point.  In  the  first 
place,  then,  we  are,  of  course,  grateful  for  the  liberal  support  we  have  hi¬ 
therto  received,  and  the  continuance  of  which  we  shall  endeavour,  by 
encreased  exertion,  to  deserve.  In  the  next  place,  the  leading  principle 
upon  which  this  work  has  been,  in  time  past,  and  will,  in  future,  be  con¬ 
ducted,  is  imjjartiality ;  a  word  which  we  wish  to  be  understood  both  in  a 
literary  and  political  sense.  Trammelled  by  no  party  feelings  or  connec¬ 
tions,  and  consequently  reckless  of  the  favour  or  hostility  of  the  hirelings 
or  retainers  of  faction, — with  whom  independent  merit  is  nothing,  the 
shibboleth  of  their  party  every  thing,— we  have  abused  no  man  on  account 
of  his  political  prejudices,  attachments,  or  even  tergiversations ;  nor  have 
we  condescended  to  laud  folly,  extravagance,  or  nonsense,  merely  because 
they  emanated  from  individuals  with  whom,  perhaps,  we  hold  many 
opinions  in  common.  In  evidence  of  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the 
honest  and  conscientious  juraise  we  .have,  .on  several  occasions,  awarded  to 
Mr  Southey,  and  to  the  well-merited  severity  of  reproof  with  which  we  re¬ 
buked  the  .atrocious  impieties  and  blasphemies  of  Lord  Byron. 

Acting  upon  this  general  principle,  we  have  endeavoured  to  infuse  i^to 
our  pages  a  reasons  me  intermixture  of  the  useful  and  the  entertaining-Tof 
■olid  information,  and  of  that  lighter  and  gayer  literature  which  has  now 
acquired  such  charms  for  the  readers  of  Periodical  Works.  The  pictures  of 
Scottish  manners,  customs,  superstitions,  and  scenery,  contained  in  **  The 
Literary  Legacy,**  **  JU  Tam,  Scraps  of  the  Covenant,**  **  Reminiscen- 
ees  of  AM  Langsyne,**  and  other  papers  of  a  similar  cast,  were  drawn  by 
masterly  hands,  and,  we  have  reason  to  think,  have  been  most  favourably 
received  by  the  public.  The  papers  on  Science,  which  have  occasionally 
appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Magazine,  are  the  productions  of  a  gentle¬ 
man,  whose  extensive  and  accurate  acquirements,  joined  to  his  great  ex¬ 
perience,  and  taste  for  general  literature,  warrant  the  confidence  we  repose 
in  him,  and  the  value  we  set  on  his  contributions.  Of  the  poetry  we  have 
published,  we  consider. ourselves  justified  in  asserting,  that  it  is  of  the  j^ery 
first  excellence.  This  opinion,  though  confidently,  is  not  rashly,  or  una^vi 
•edly  hazarded ;  .and  were ,  we  not  restrained  by  feelings  of  delicacy,  kbi 
other  motives  in  which  the  public  can  take  no  interest,  from  mentionini^tbo 
names  of  the  distin^shed  individuals  by  whom  the  greater  part  of  it 
been  contributed,'  this  would  appear  to  he  not  a  silly  or  impertinent^  boast, 
but  the  simple  expression  of  what  is  due  to  that  excellence,  which,  under 
the  veritable  names  of  the  writers,  the  public  have  already  most  unequivo¬ 
cally  acknowledged^  Wlien  any  oif  our  contemporaries  shall  produce  poetry 
superior  in  merit  to  the  Tale  of  the  Secret  Tribunal,'*  the  ''  Characters 
omitted  in  Crabbe's  Parish  Register,"  The  Spartan  March,"  The 
Festal  Hour,"  and  the  great  minority  of  the  lign ter  pieces  which  have, 
from  time  to  time,  appeared  in  our  columns,  we  shall  he  happy  to  retract 
the  opinion  we  have  now  pronounced,  and  to  atone  for  arrogating  to  our¬ 
selves  this  excellence  by  a  hearty  acquiescence  in  the  principle  of — detur 
digniori. 

With  regard  to  our  means  of  not  only  sustaining,  but,  as  we  flatter  our¬ 
selves,  greatly  improving  the  character  of  this  Magazine,  they  are  not  only 
ample,  but  superabundant :  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  render  the  task  of  se- 


to  tU  publtr. 

Vctiui  at  once  delicate  and  difficult ;  delicate,  as  regards  tbe  rcBpective  claitna 
of  our  numerous  and  able  contributors  ;  and  difficult,  from  lire  general  ex¬ 
cellence  by  which  the  articles  transmitted  us  have  bt*cn  so  creditably  and  so 
remarkably  characterised.  ^V’e  have  no  hesitation,  therefore,  in  assuring 
our  readers,  that  we  never  commenced  a  year  under  such  fortunate  auspices  ; 
that  the  quantity  of  talent  embarked  in  our  service  is  greater  than  our  most 
sanguine,  expectations  ever  led  us  to  anticipate  ;  and  that  no  effort  shall,  be 
wanting,  on  our  part,  to  bring  into  action  the  powerful  means  which  have 
been  placed  at  our  disposal.  This  much  we  conceived  it  allowable  to  state 
in  our  own  behalf :  at  the  same  time  we  arc  convinced  that  we  shall  be  tried 
by  our  works,  not  by  our  pretensions ;  that,  in  this  enlightened  age,  the  in¬ 
dispensable  preliminary  to  success  is, — to  deserve  it;  and  that  talent,  in¬ 
dustry,  and  enterprize,  cannot  fail  of  being  suitably  rewarded. 


Co  Con'r^ponbent^. 

At  TIC  ft  StCfNDUS  and  the  New  Art  nf  Puffing,**  is  unavoidably 
postponed,  but  will  assuredly  appear  as  soon  as  w^e  see  occasion.  The  dis-  , 
ingenuous  trick,  to  give  it  no  harsher  name,  to  which  Verus  refers,  deserves 
to  be  exposed :  it  is  calculated  at  once,  to  deceive  the  public,  and  injure  the, 
respectability  of  literature. 

Madame  Nccker  was  a  very  clever  woman,  but  we  w'ould  rather  decline 
inserting  any  more  of  her  Letters  or  Maxims.  They  have  no  direct  or  imme¬ 
diate  interest. 

The  I Mcubrationi  of  Geoffrey  Plumpingtan,  No.  II.’*  were  duly  received ; 
hut  our  previous  arrangements  rendered  it  impossible  to  provide,  room  for 
them  this  month. 

We  heg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  **  Horcp  Scotticce,  No.  III.**  No.  II. ; 
has,  perhaps,  been  too  long  delayed ;  but  wc  make  no  promises. 

•  W'^e  have  left  a  letter  at  our  Publishers  for  the  author  of  the  "  Etsay  on  *. 
ike  Contemplation  of  Nature,** 

"  The  Hall  of  Saint  Clare**  is,  upon  the  whole,  very  good.  Towards 
the  commencement,  however,  there  are  some  halting  lines,  which  we  wish 
the  author  would  remedy :  when  this  is  done,  we  shall  communicate  our  [de¬ 
termination. 

•*  Traits  of  the  French  Character**  has  already  been  in  some  measure  an¬ 
ticipated  by  “  Ijetters  from  Paris,** 

*rhe  **  Verses  cm  the  Study  of  Anatomy,  by  a  Student  of  Medicine,**,  are 
▼cry  sensible  and  very  devout :  but  though  sense  and  devotion  are  very  com¬ 
patible  with,  they  alone  do  not  constitute  poetry.  The  “  verses**  are  at  the 
author’s  service  whenever  he  chooses  to  call  for  them. 

W  e  have  have  no  wish  to  catch**  Tom  Beavor  :**  we  only  desire  to 
understand  him ;  and  when  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  do  so,  we  may  pos¬ 
sibly  publish  his  lucubration.  If  we  were  certain  be  would  not  take  it  amiss, 
wc  would  give  him  a  bit  of  ^atuitous,  and  perhaps  useful  advice ;  and 
that  would  be,  never  to  write  without  an  object 

'*  The  Dying  Poet**  we  have  not  yet  read. 

The  press  of  other  matters  has  rendered  it  necessary  to  delay,  till  our  next, 
f o*'  Napoleons  Memoirs.  We  r^piet  doing. so  the  letsj ,asl* .by 

shall,  at  the  same  time,  be  able  to  give  some* aeoount 
Mr  Southey  s  dchghtfnl  volume  on  the  Peninsular  -War. 
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Vides  ut  alta  stet  nive  candidum 

Queensberry”  nec  jam  sustineant  onu» 
Sylvae  laborantes,  geluque 
Flumina  constiterint  acuto.  ' 

Dissolve  frigus  ligna  super  foco 
Large  reixinens,  atque  benignius 
Deprome  quadrimum  Sali^id^ 

O  !  “  Sally,  hark  ye,”  whisky  diotIL 

Nature  having  laid  out  more  than 
one-half  of  our  frame  on  locomotive 
faculties — in  other  words,  man  being 
ev^ntly  a  moving  animal, — it  fol¬ 
lows,  that  they  who  endure  a  seden¬ 
tary  dife,  counteract  her  purposes, 
and,  consequently,  expose  themselves 
to  her  displeasure.  They  forfeit,  in 
fact,  not  only  the  privileges,  but  even 
the  credit  of  their  caste,  and  settle 
down  into  something  still  lower  than 
a  companionship  with  the  king  of 
Babylon,  in  his  grazing  excursion. 
So  fully  were  the-sagacious  ancients 
convinced,  not  only  of  the  brutal,  but 
even  of  the  infernal  character  of  this 
pi^posterous  mode  of  existence,  that 
the  prince  of  Latin  verse  has  parti-* 
cularised  sitting”  amongst  the 
punishments  of  Avemus. 

Sedet  etemumque  sedebit 
InfsUx  Theseus 

.Indeed,  in  entering  into  the  work¬ 
shop  of  a  tailor,  in  diving  into  the 
sub-pavement  office  of  a  W,  S.,  or 
in  combating  the  overpowering  air 
which  meets  you  at  the  room-door 
of  the  mere  student,  there  has  of-, 
teii'  vj^t^ony  very^  soul  a  p«ig'Of 
c<pimiaeration«£or  \he  “  poor  ioha* 
bitant  within,”  flatkined,#iid  lihiMtr* 
ed  down  to  a  board,  like  a  base  coin 
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nailed  to  a  counter, — or  presenting,  as 
it  were,  a  centaur  transformation,  or 
transmigration,  of  clerk  into  down¬ 
ward  tripod,  and  of  tripod  again  in-  • 
to  the  upper  extremities  of  clerk, — 
or  shivering  under  a  manifest  defi¬ 
ciency  of  flesh,  accompanied  by  an  e- 
qually  manifest  redundancy  of  skin  ! 

These,  however,  are  only  the  allot¬ 
ments  of  necessity ;  and  it  were  cer¬ 
tainly  cruel  to  expose  the  unavoid¬ 
able  wretchedness  of  man,  for  the 
single  object  of  distressing  him.  But 
such  evils  inwoven  with,”  are  often 
exasperated  by  others  that  are  volun¬ 
tarily  though  incautiously  admitted 
into  our  lot.  We  are  apt  to  fly  fron\ 
sedentary  avocations,  to  amusements 
equally  sedentary ;  and  thus  to  ren¬ 
der  the  hours  which  business  yields  ^ 
to  recreation,  injurious,  in  place  of 
being  conducive  to  health.  What- 
is  there,  for  example,  in  the  mar¬ 
shalling  of  pawns  and  rooks, — in  a 
blind,  and  blinding  admiratioif'  of* 
kings,  and  queens,  and  "castles^ 
What  is  there  in  the  ceaseless  and  > 
annoying  agitation  of  ivory  .cubes,  * 
and  in  the  ever*  recurring  dash  and 
rattle  on  a  back-gammon  board 
What  is  there  even  in  the  inimitable 
and  most  bewitching  of  all  sedentary 
games,  whist,  to  compare,  in  point 
of  exhilaration,  with  tnose  more  ac¬ 
tive  out-of-doors  amusements,  to  • 
which  every  season,  in  some  mea¬ 
sure,  and  under  some  modification; 
and  to;  which  the  present  season  in 
particular,  “So  directly  and  *  urgsnidy  '•* 
s  saheits  ns  ?'  '  ^  *"•**  ’►  T ^ 

--  xOmts  very*  prominent  adi^ti|<k** 
which  these  latter  amusements  pos- 
A 
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icss  over  tlie  former,  consists  in  that 
buoyancy  of  spirit,  and  elasticity  of 
imagination,  uhich  exercise  under 
the  open  air  is  sure  to  produce. 
^Vhilst  the  draft, — or  chess, — orcard- 
]>layer,  rises  from  his  scat,  sore  with 
bitting,  and  absolutely  stupified  by  a 
wasteful  and  a  useless  expence  of 
thought, — whilst  he  yawns  himself 
into  a  chair  at  meal-time,  and  swal¬ 
lows  his  dinner  more  from  habit  than 
from  ap])etite, — whilst  he  remains 
flat,  absent,  or  forced  in  conversation, 
and  is  sure  to  suffer  in  his  health  by 
any,  even  the  slightest  degree  of  ar¬ 
tificial  excitement, — the  votary  of 
open-air  amusements,  whether  he 
has  inhaled  his  spirits  on  the  land 
or  on  the  water,  under  all  the  ex¬ 
citement  and  manly  emulation  of  a 
golfing,  quoiting,  or  curling  contest, 
is  sure  to  bring  home  with  him,  to 
the  social  board  and  hour,  an  extra 
supply  of  spirits  and  vivacity.  And 
if  you  place  him  under  the  addition¬ 
al  excitement  of  a  “  companion  and 
a  bottle,”  you  have  made  him  hap¬ 
pier,  I  verily  believe,  than  ever  was 
the  successful  candidate  at  a  contest- 
e<l  election,  or  than  all  the  discover¬ 
ers  of  all  the  problems  in  Kuclid. 

Amongst  the  exclusive  privileges 
of  which  they  who  have  been  com¬ 
panions  in  the  day’s  sports  are  pos¬ 
sessed,  that  of  discussing  at  table  the 
feats  of  the  day  is  by  no  means  the 
least.  On  this  subject  every  one  is  at 
home,  and  every  one  is  enabled,  as 
well  as  entitled  to  sj)eak.  'fhe  silent 
man  now  becomes  loquacious,  the 
diffident  acquires  assurance,  and  the 
confident  and  overbearing  meets  with 
his  match.  All  that  stiffness,  and 
shyness,  and  jealousy  of  talent  or 
acquirement,  which,  in  literary  com¬ 
panies  in  particular,  sometimes  in¬ 
duces  weariness  and  disgust, — all  that 
absolute  poverty  of  invention,  and 
downright  dulness,  w’hich  lies  like 
an  incubus  over  common-place  par¬ 
ties, — all  that  monopoly  in  con¬ 
versation,  w’hich  some  talking  indi¬ 
vidual  so  frequently  usurps  and  a- 
buses  ; — all  these  evils  under  the  sun 
are  here  unknown, — and  the  full 
and  unrestrained  swing  of  heart  and 
•oul  comes  down  in  the  boasted 
a^ievement,  the  recollected  incident, 
and  the  challenged  mistake  or  failure. 
There  is  a  critical  juncture,  Mr 
Editor,  fquftlly  removed  from  posi¬ 


tive  tipsiness  on  the  one  hand,  and 
positive  sobriety  on  the  other, — the 
region  and  domain,  we  shall  term  it, 
of  hilarity,— a  passing,  indeed,  but 
a  pow’erful  hour  of  open-heartedness 
and  boundless  fancy,  when  the  nec¬ 
tar  begins  first  to  catch  the  blood, 
and  long  ere  it  has  reached  the  brain, 
or  tripped  up  the  heels  of  the  con¬ 
sonants,  this  is  the  time  when  a  man 
is  conscious  of  a  soul  within  him,  and 
rejoices  in  the  consciousness,  when 
the  blood  flow's  so  easily  and  so  ra¬ 
pidly,  that  the  heart  escapes  every 
instant,  on  a  tide  of  feeling,  to  the 
very  extremities  of  the  system. 

“  Sweet  is  the  breath  of  Morn ;  her  rising 
sweet ; 

With  charm  of  earliest  birds,  pleasant 
the  sun, 

When  first  on  this  delightful  land  he 
spreads 

His  orient  beams,  on  herb,  tree,  fruit,  and 
flower, 

Glist'ning  with  dew  4” 

and  wdien  the  fair  Lady  Moon’' 
walks  forth  in  her  pale  virginity,  and 
her  chastened  lustre  “  sleeps  on  ail 
the  hills,” — how  sweet,  too,  to  ram¬ 
ble  in  that  long  hollow  valley  of  Bag¬ 
dad,  which  separates  Arthur’s  Seat 
from  Salisbury  Crag!  and  if  the 
shadow  of  her  on  whom  your  heart 
has  fixed  all  the  intensity  and  purity 
of  a  first  love,  darken  the  green  path¬ 
way  side,  commixed  wdth  your  ow’ii, 
— if  you  feel  the  arm,  and  grasp  the 
hand  of  her  who  clings  to  you  like  an 
ivy,  and  awakens  your  very  soul,  in 
the  justlings  and  mutual  dependen¬ 
cies  of  every  step, — oh  !  how  envious 
our  situation !  how*  exquisite  your 
liss  !  Yet,  after  all,  speaking  like 
a  rational,  and  a  common-sense  man, 
— a  character  1  have  done  much  to 
acquire,  and  to  preserve  which  I  have 
made  more  sacrifices  of  exquisite 
folly  than  all,  I  believe,  it  is  really 
worth, — a  smoking  bowl,  two  good 
moulded  candles,  a  clean  hearth,  a 
clear  Newcastle-coal  fire,  with  a 
suitable  accompaniment  of  blyth, 
and  familiar,  and  friendly  faces,  are  a 
match  for  a  deal  of  whispering,  and 
justling,  and  moonlight  rambling. 

The  good  lady,  of  whose  residence 
and  employment,  at  Kippletringen, 
even  childhood  and  bed-rid-age  have 
heard,  having  some  friends,  male  or 
female,  I  really  foi-get  which,  in  the 
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town-council,  was  persuaded,  some 
eighteen  months  ago,  to  remove  from 
Kippletringen,  and  to  assume  the 
management  of  the  Tontine,  or 
C'rown  Inn,  at  Lochmaben,  agisted 
by,  or,  rather,  as  one  may  say,  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of,  her  favourite, 
and  now,  sleek  and  w'ell-favoured 
menial,  Jock  Jabos.  She  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  amazingly,  for  Widow  Mac- 
Candlish’s  is  the  rendezvous  on  all 
public,  and  the  Tryst,  on  numerous 
private  meetings.  Here  our  Bailies 
meet,  to  argue  the  impolicy,  and  to 
exemplify  the  necessity  of  burgh  re¬ 
form.  Here  the  neighbouring  lairds 
enjoy  their  tipple,  their  freedom,  and 
their  crack.  Here  the  half-pay  offi¬ 
cers,  the  surgeon,  and  the  school-mas¬ 
ter,  talk  politics,  and  read  the  Maga¬ 
zines.  Here  the  burgesses  of  the 
good  town  enjoy  an  evening’s  re¬ 
spite  from  the  clack  of  their  wives, 
and  the  din  of  their  children.  Here 
the  wealthy  sheep-farmers  of  the 
Eastern  district  meet  with  their 
Yorkshire,  AYestmoreland,  and  Cum¬ 
berland  wool-merchants,  to  settle 
last  year’s,  and  to  contract  a  new 
score, — to  hear  of  fallen  markets  in 
the  south,  to  laugh  loud,  and  to 
mangle  the  king’s  English  most  un- 
hlusliingly.  It  is  pretty  general¬ 
ly  surmised,  that  Jock  Jabos,  who 
has  for  several  months  past  been 
raised  to  the  title  of  John,”  is 
at  present  of  the  widow^’s  privy- 
council,  and  may  soon  be  advanced 
to  the  more  honourable  and  confi¬ 
dential  situation  of  prime  minister, 
in  the  management  of  the  widow’s 
concerns.  Certain,  at  least,  it  is,  that 
Jock,  alias  John,  from  being,  as  at 
Kippletringen,  groom  of  the  stable 
and  master  of  the  horse,  has  slipt 
gradually  into  places  of  greater  trust, 
having  become,  in  succession,  first 
clerk  of  the  treasury,  and  sole  lord 
of  the  bed-chamber.  In  short,  the 
widow  has  been  whispering  to  the 
Bailie’s  wife,  some  very  sensible  re¬ 
marks  respecting  the  infamy  of  evil 
speaking,  and  the  propriety  of  an 
honest  woman’s  being  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  “people’s  tongues.”  John 
has  been  so  active  and  attentive  in 
the  widow’s  interest,  has  been  up  so 
early  and  down  so '  late,  that  last 
New-year’s-day,  just  fourteen  years 
since  the  decease  of  worthy  Mr  Mac- 
Candlish,  he  was  seen  to 'sport  a  pair 


of  very  handsome,  little  wi*rsc  lliaii 
new,  plush  breeches,  the  gala  dress, 
as  the  Bailie  well  remembers,  in 
former,  and  now  seemingly  forgotten 
years,  of  the  widow’’s  ever-to-hc-la- 
mentetl  husband. 

Dandy  Diiimont,  who  is,  in  fact,  a 
native  of  this  parish,  and  who  had 
been  duly  apprised  by  the  Lochma- 
beners  of  the  curling  contest,  having 
dug  out  from  the  stole  of  a  two  year’s 
old  peat  stack,  his  “  true  blue 
whins,”  had  graced  them  with  new 
handles,  and  a  fresh  soleing,  for  the 
occasion.  Having  some  business  to 
transact  with  his  Kendal  wool-mer¬ 
chant,  and  being  Scotchman  enough 
to  fell  two  dogs  with  one  stone.  Dan¬ 
dy  had  arrived  on  the  night  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  spiel,  and  hail  lodged,  as 
was  his  custom,  with  the  widow,  for 
whom,  and  for  her  favourite  Jock, 
(for  Dandy  acknowledges  him  under 
no  other  name.)  he  still  continues  to 
entertain  the  most  steady  attachment. 
Many  a  stiff'  breeze  has  Dandy,  of 
late  years,  w'eathcred  in  the  Tontine ; 
but  Dum]>le  is  still  sure-footed,  and 
Charlie’s  Hope  is  only  about  twelve 
Scotch  miles  up  the  country.  The 
widow,  too,  has  often  been  medita¬ 
ting  a  visit  to  Ailie;  but  the  roads  are 
so  bad,  and  her  time  really  so  much 
occupied,  that,  though  the  thing  has 
always  been  talked  of,  it  has  ne¬ 
ver  been,  nor  is  likely  now,  before 
the  honey-moon  jaunt,  to  be  accom¬ 
plished. 

Dandy  had  conducted  the  ^posi¬ 
tion  on  the  Itink  furthest  off  from 
ours,  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  spiel 
was  lost  and  won,  that  he  found  him¬ 
self  in  company  with  his  old  crony 
and  bosom-friend,  the  Ettrick  Shep¬ 
herd.  In  w’e  poured  into  the  Ton¬ 
tine,  as  the  beasts  did  into  the  Ark, 
by  twos  and  by  sevens ;  laird,  bailie, 
and  cotter  ;  poet,  priest,  and  tailor  ; 
farmer,  carter,  and  servant  lad ; 
with  the  same  contempt  of  all  rank- 
precedency  which  had  accompanied 
our  day’s  proceedings.  1  will  say  it, 
Mr  Editor,  and  I  will  say  it  now — 
in  case  1  should  forget  after  dinner — 
that  if  you  are  too  much  of  a 
dandy,  (1  don’t  mean  Dinmont,) 
or  too  much  of  an  aristocrat — or  too 
much,  or  too  little,  of  any  thing,  to 
relish  the  company  into  whicli  1  am 
about  to  introduce  you — may  Con¬ 
stable  fail  in  the  payment  of  your 
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quarter’s  allowance,  and  may  all  your  Bon.  “  Never  mind  that,  nyr  daw- 
uiry  speculations  of  fame  and  usclul-  ty,  said  a  Irank  and  a  familial 
ness  come  just  to  nothing  !  For  my  voice,  acconipanied  by  an  equally 
own  i)art,  bred  and  educated  as  I  frank  deposition  ot  a  broad  and  pon- 
have  been  among  the  peasantry  of  derous  hand  betwixt  the  widow  s 
my  native  country,  and  full  well  ac-  shoulders  j  ‘  never  mind  that,  our 
quainted,  as  <?^en  ab  incunabulis  stomachs  are  no  ony  way  nice,  and  1 
1  have  been  with  their  frank,  and  question  much  if  they  will  quarrel 
Btrongly-marked  character,  with  that  w’i  ony  thing  that^teeth  can  master, 
open  unsuspiciousness  of  heart,  and  But  preserve  tis  a  !  added  the  gude- 
that  shrewd  quaintness  of  intellect,  man  of  Charlie  s  Ho^,  ‘^what  have 
and  with  that  astonishing  powerful-  you  got  here  ?”  casting  his  eye  to- 
ness  of  language,  and  expressiveness  wards  the  kitchen  fire,  upon  which 
of  idiom,  by  which  they  are  marked  some  cels  w^ere  frying  on  a  brander. 
out,  and  separated  from  the  higher  “  IsV/a- /— vile  adder-looking,  origi- 
classes,— I  will  say  it  boldly,  that  nal-sin  reptiles~and  for  hungry  folk 
1  never  feel  myself  more  at  home,  too!”  “  There  shall  nae  eels,”  inter- 
more  truly  alive  to  the  humanity  posed,  in  unison,  the  voice  of  the 
of  my  nature,  than  when  I  come  Ettrick  Shepherd,  “  there  shall  nae 
into  close  contact  with  their  joys,  eels  bed  in  my  stomach,  till  there  be 
their  sorrows,  their  wishes,  their  mair  cover  to  hide  them,”  dashing, 
wants,  their  all  of  little  ambition  at  the  same  time,  the  snow  from  his 
or  regret,  of  attainment'  or  failure,  nail-studded  shoes,  and  casting  a 
of  which  their  simple  annals  are  significant  glance  towards  the  kitchen  * 
composed.  Of  how  many  advan-  table,  upon  which  the  curlers’  imme- 
tages  are  these  men,  in  the  higher  morial  dinner,  “  beef  and  greens," 
patlis  of  life,  deprived,  who*  are  was  smoking  most  invitingly.  “  Its 
nursed,  like  the  chrysalis,  in  the  no  for  you,”  replied  the  widow,  in  a 
Khell,— who  step  directly  out  of  the  kind  of  under-tone,  approaching  to 
leading-strings  of  their  nurses  into  a  whisper,  “  Jamie,  my  man  ;  nor 
those  of  fashion  and  prejudice,— whose  for  my  friend  Dandy,  there,  either, 
mental  and  moral  food  is  as  high-  that  the  eels  are  now’ curling  up  their 
seasoned  and  artificial  as  the  pastry  tails  on  the  brander ;  it’s  just  for 
and  sweetmeats  with  which  their  ap-  ‘  Brandy-Burn,’  i>oornian.  The  lady 
petites  are  pampered, — and  who  are  is  unco  fond  o’  them — an’  the  laird, 
carefully  instructed  by  “  our  mam-  wha  maun  just  comply  w’i’  a’  her 
ina”  to  consider  nothing  so  contami-  freaks,  is  obliged  to  be  fond  o*  them 
nating  and  dangerous  as  the  slightest  too  An’  I  wdiiles  think,  atweel, 
intercourse  w’ith  vulgar  brats!  Thank  that  since  he  was  married  to  the 
fiod !  I  was  born  in  a  cottage — ay,  and  heiress,  he’s  turned  no  that  unco  un- 
came  into  early  contact  w  ith  poor,  it  is  like  ane  himsel’.  He  w’as  ance — ” 
true, and  humble,but  kindand  Chris-  but  at  this  moment  the  laird’s  besom 
tian  beings,  whose  virtues  are  so  deep-  took  up  its  stance  in  the  passage, 
ly  imprcssetl  ujwn  my  heart,  that  the  and  the  w’idow  facing  about,  and  ad- 
glare  and  the  flutter  of  a  bishop’s  justing  her  front  gear,  addressed  him 
gown  could  never  efface  the  impres-  thus  : — ‘‘Come  away,  laird;  am  un- 
sion.  Thank  God  !  I  uas  not  bom  to  co  glad  to  hear  ye  ha’e  wun  the  spiel 
a  fortune — though,  by  the  bye,  I  — I’m  sure  ye’ll  be  tired  and  hungry 
should  have  no  objection  to  one  wow,  baith.  The  lady  has  sent  down  some 
provided  my  “  aunt  Kate”  w’ould  cels  for  your  dinner,  and  1  ha’c  them 
take  the  hint,  and  leave  me  her  heir !  A/rj/Zw^  away  yonder  on  the  bran- 
The  smiling,  and  seemingly-de-  dcr.”  The  lady,”  replied  the  laird, 
lighted  widow’,  received  us,  at  the  in  a  manner  which  indicated  any 
door-way,  in  a  close-plaited  toy,  with  thing  but  gratitude,  “  is  very  good, 
two  full  rows  of  lace  edging,  sur-  and  kind,  and  attentive,  an*  a’  tliat, 
mounted  by  a  knot,  or  tuft,  of  black  - — _ _ 

ribbon  ;  and.  in  a  tone  somewhere  .  The  Lochs  around  the  gude  town  of 
bflwtxt  a  remonstrance  and  an  apo-  Lochmaben  are  famed  for  eels,  and  ail 
♦  ^*^|d  us  that  our  duiner,  owing  good  housewrifes  know  to  dress  them,  so 
i  to  our  late  hours  at  the  ice,  would  that  they  become  meat  for  the  “  laird 
t  be  greatly,  she  feared,  out  of  sea-  himter.”’ 
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but  I  had  rather  be  excused  on  this  downwards,  like  icicles  from  the 
occasion  ;  and  with,  or  without,*’  add-  easing  of  a  thatched  roof.  7'his  is 
ed  he,  looking  around,  her  leave,  not  to  be  tolerated;  a  pair  of  large 
1  will  dine  on  beef  to-day, — sae  ye  shears,  the  inseparable  companions 
may  make  John,  there,  a  present  of  of  a  suitable  pocket,  are  applied 
the  whole  concern.”  John,  who  was  to  the  unreasonable  excrescence, 
bustling  by,  in  waiter-like  attitude.  Amputation  is  etfected,  and  plump 
with  a  towel  in  his  hand,  and  an  ex-  after  plump,  the  detached  delin- 
pression  of  dispatch  in  his  counte-  quents  descend  into  the  parent 
nance,  grumbled  out  something,  ra-  flood.  A  while  they  swim  around, 
ther  indistinctly,  in  which,  however,  seemingly  untouched  by  the  heat, 
the  words  serpents,”  and  better  But  at  last  they  begin  to  yield, 
meat,”  were  distinguishable.  Now  one,  then  another  disapi)ears. 

It  is  not  in  the  power  of  pen  to  in-  till  at  last  there  is  not  a  vestige  of 
dividualize  every  arrival  in  all  the  individuality  left, 
peculiarities  of  each.  Suppose,  then.  And  thus,  for  you  remember  1 
after  a  sufficiency  of  Jennying  and  am  not  narrating  a  fact,  but  addu- 
Tibbying  below,  and  of  knife-and-  cing  a  comparison,  and  thus  it  fared 
fork- work  above:  suppose  the  punch-  with  our  company,  under  the  sof- 
bowl  introduced,  under  the  imme-  tening,  melting  influence  of  the 
diate  auspices  of  the.  laird,  suitably  punch-bowl.  At  first,  every  indi- 
flanked  and  supported  ;  and  that  vidual  preserved  a  certain  degree 
healths  have  been  drunk,  and  that  of  individuality.  He  swam,  indeed, 
curling  toasts  have  gone  round  ;  and  but  he  swam  perceptibly  distinct ; 
that  every  face,  from  that  of  “  Bran-  but  anon,  the  whole  party  assumed 
dy”  the  preses,  to  that  of  the  crou-  a  unity  of  heart,  of  soul,  of  object, 
pier  Bailie,  has  begun  to  assume  an  of  meaning.  Then  w’cre  the  flood- 
expression  of  glee  and  merriment,  gates  of  mirth  let  loose,  and  the 
But  without  a  simile,  1  can  do  no-  waters  abounded ;  from  the  coarse 
thing: — now,  then,  for  one  in  my  very  but  pithy  jest  of  the  Sutor,  over 
best  style.  whom  even  clerical  presence  had 

Reader,  hast  thou  ever  seen  an  old  ceased  to  operate,  down  to  the  still 
w  oman  making  candles  ?  I  speak  of  coarser  but  less-amusing  anecdote  of 
times  when  every  one  was  permitted  the  Bailie,  all  was  freedom  and  sheer 
to  make,  as  well  as  to  burn  their  owrn  fun.  Again  and  again  WTre  the 
candles.  A  chair  turned  over  upon  achievem.ents  of  the  day  revised,  and 
its  front,  and  a  convenient  assortment  many  and  most  interesting  were  the 
of  candle  spits  laid  across  the  seat-  experiences  of  all  on  the  subject, 
bars — a  large  broth  pot,  nearly  filled  Parish  spiels  underwent  a  most  par- 
with  warm  wrater,  over  which  the  melt-  ticular  review,  and  the  ancient  prow- 
cd  tallow  has  been  poured,  placed  be-  ess  of  Closebura  and  Lochmabcu 
fore  her, — a  spit,  with  a  dozen  radi-  were  warmly  contested.  But  alas 
cal-looking,  ragged,  half-made  and  for  the  absent !  for  Tynron,  for  Mor- 
dangling  spunkies,  strung  through  ton,  for  Sanquhar,  for  Dumfries — 
the  eyes,  in  her  hand.  Now  she  im-  for  the  mere  drivellers  of  Kirkmahoe, 
inerses  them,  with  a  side-long  sweep,  and  the  thrice-sutored  lairds  of 
up  to  the  neck  in  the  reservoir ;  and  Dunscore.  The  plain  narrative  be- 
again,  after  a  suitable  pause,  shakes  gan  to  assume,  at  length,  not  a  little 
off  the  last  slowly-descending  drop  of  poetical  embellishment,  'and  the 
into  the  abyss  beneath.  The  same  marvellous  succeeded  to  the  wonder- 
process  is  gone  through  with  the  ful,  and  the  dowmright  incredible  to 
next,  and  the  next ;  and  this  being  the  marvellous.  The  spirit  of  En- 
frequently  repeated,  the  whole  con-  thusiasm  was  awakened,  and  that  of 
cern  l)egin8,  at  length,  to  assume  a  Credulity  hung  upon  her  lips.  We 
more  civilized  aspect.  The  knobs,  were  just  upon  the  very  verge  of  ab- 
and  other  rather  unseemly  inequali-  surdity,  when  Hogg,  being  called 
ties,  are  smoothed  over.  The  wick,  upon  by  the  president  for  a  song, 
like  the  inward,  in  the  outer  man  of  very  opportunely  gave  us  one  which 
the  Bailie,  is  totally  concealed  in  the  he  had  evidently  composed  for  the 
coating.  The  lower  extremities  de-  occasion,  and  in  the  chorus  of  which 
fcend  apace.  They  continue  to  shoot  we  all  most  vigorously  joined. 
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Ilugg'i  Song, 

••  1  he  Chamicl-«taue  */ 

Of  H*  the  games  that  e're  I  saw, 

Man,  cullant,  laddie,  birkic,  wean, — 

'I'he  dcare^t,  far  uboon  them  a*, 

Was  aye  the  witching  Cliannel-stane. 

Cfiorut. 

Oh  for  the  Channel-stane  ! 

'I'he  fell  guid  game,  the  Channel-stane  ! 

'I'here’s  no  a  game  that  e’er  I  saw, 

Can  match  auld  Scotland’s  Channel- 
stane- 

I’ve  been  at  bridals,  unco  glad, 

Wi*  courting  lasses  wondrous  fain  ; 

Hut  what  is  a’  the  fun  I’ve  had — 
Coini)are  it  wi’  the  Channel-stane. 

Oh  for,  &c. 

I've  play’d  at  quoiting  in  iny  day — 

And  maybe  I  may  do’t  again — 

Hut  still  unto  inysel’  I’d  say, 

'rhis  is  no  the  Channel-stane. 

Oh  for,  &c. 

Were  I  a  sprite  in  yonder  sky. 

Never  to  come  back  again. 

I’d  sweep  the  moon  and  starlets  by — 
And  beat  them  at  the  Channel-stane. 

Oh  for,  A.C. 

W'e’d  lxK)m  across  the  Milky  Way — 

One  'fee  should  be  the  Northern  Wain ; 
Another,  bright  Orion’s  ray, 

A  comet  for  a  Channel-stane. 

Oh  for,  Ac. 

Scarcely  bad  our  bard  finished 
bis  glee,  tvben  tbe  boncst,  though 
manifestly  hen-pecked  laird — a  de¬ 
scription  of  character  not  at  all  con¬ 
fined  to  Annandalc — having  now''bc- 
gun  to  feel  a  little  inspired  himself, 
burst  out  into  the  follotving  oratori¬ 
cal  flourish — Od,  man,  yere  a  queer 
fallow  ;  detl  ha’e  me  if  1  care  twa 
skips  of  a  greyhound  whether  ye  be 
"I'ig  or  Tory  ;  I  wad  be  glad  to 
see  ye  at  Brandy- Burn,  an*  it  war 
na  for  the  mistress ;  but  she*s  a 
queer  body,  and  no  that  ill  a  body 
either,  if  ane  wad  cat  naething  but 
eels,  and  gi*e  her  a*  her  ain  will.** 
“  The  mistress  !**  echoed  Dandy, 
who,  though  sitting  at  some  distance, 
had  thrust  forward  his  bullet-head, 
and  well-spread  cars,  into  the  con¬ 
versation  ;  “  indeed,  laird,  ye  ha*e 
voursel*  to  blame,  wha  didna  had  a 
hank  in  yere  hand  at  the  outset,  but 
gied  her  mair  bridle  in  the  honey- 

•  A  stone  taken  out  of  the  channel  of 
a  river,  and  used  in  curling.  A  curling- 
I  stone. 


moon  than  ye  will  ever  be  able  to 
tak*  in,  if  ye  wer*  to  live  to  the  age 
of  Methuselah— ye  remember,  laird, 
what  the  aul*  sang  says, 

*  Had  I  sic  wife,  upon  my  life. 

I’d  duck  her  in  a  lx)gie 

and  a  bogie  ye  need  na  want,  nor  ® 
loch  neither,  about  Brandy-Burn# 
but  ye  want  the  spirit  to  use* t,  man.' 

Hereupon,  Hogg,  who  had  sung 
last,  declared  this  poetical  quotation  of 
])andy*s  a  forfeit,’*  and  after  fining 
him  in  a  bumper,  insisted  upon  the 
Borderer’s  song.  Dandy  scratched  his 
head,  and  said,  ‘‘  though  he  was  nae 
great  hand  in  the  tune  way,  yet  he 
wa’d  gi’e  them  a  sort  of  a  loyal 
thing,  the  school-master  had  com¬ 
posed  for  him,  to  sing  at  a  farmer- 
tryst  in  Lockerby,  last  market-day. 
Dandy  DiiimonVs  So7ig, 

“  Geoidie  the  Fourt." 

My  wool  it  is  sold,  and  my  sheep  they 
arc  told, 

And  my  sledding  is  theicket  wi’  straw  ; 
Auld  Dumplc  is  strong,  and  can  breast  it 
along. 

Though  the  road  it  war  ell  deep  in  snaw. 
Chorus. 

Then  fill  up  the  bowl,  it  enlivens  tha 
soul, 

And  here’s  to  the  king  of  our  heart ; 

As  long’s  we  can  stand,  we  w’ill  join 
hand  in  hand. 

And  bumper  to  Geordie  the  Fourt*. 

1  have  hounds  that  are  true,  the  fox  to 
pursue. 

And  Peppers  and  Mustards  to  spare  ; 

My  Ailie  is  kind,  and  the  drink’s  to  my 
mind, 

And  what  wad  a  man  ha’e  mair  ? 

Then  fill  up  the  bow  l,  Ac. 

I  still  ha’e  a  blow,  for  a  friend  or  a  foe;; 
My  word  is  os  guid  as  a  law  ; 

The  Captain  is  hail,  and  the  devil  frae 
hell. 

Has  claught  Gibby  Glossin  aw'a’. 

Then  fill  up  the  bowl,  Ac. 

“  The  Father,”  God  bless  him  !  aul’  Scot¬ 
land  w'ill  miss  him, 

Her  favour  wha  early  could  win  ; 

But  there  is  not  a  heart  took  the  old  Fa¬ 
ther’s  i>art. 

But  will  bleed  in  defence  of  the  Son. 

Then  fill  up  the  bowl,  Ac. 

The  Sutor’s  song  was  next  de¬ 
manded,  and  the  whole  table  re¬ 
bounded  under  many  a  heavy  nieve 
to  the  demand.  But  the  Sutor  would 
not  sing;  it  vas  against  hit  con- 
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•cience;  for  he  was  a  Cameronian 
cider  ;  and  the  Sutor  durst  not  sing, 
for  he  was  a  married  man ;  and  the 
Sutor  could  not  sing,  for  he  had 
neither  ear,  voice,  nor  song.  But 
the  Sutor  was  known, 

“  To  tell  the  queerest  stories 

80  the  Sutor*s  story  was  resolved 
upon  by  acclamation.  Seeing  there 
was  no  visible  nor  devisable  me- 
thoil  of  eluding  this  alternative,  after 
the  necessary  and  customary  pre¬ 
amble  of  throat- clearing  and  voice¬ 
adjusting,  the  man  of  anecdote  pro¬ 
ceeded  thus : 

The  Sutor' 8  Story, 

“  Watty  Tweedy — Tm  sure  there’s 
inony  a  ane  here  kent  Watty,  for  he 
was  w’eel  acquaint,  a’  down  Nith, 
and  up  Annandale,  forbye  among 
the  herds  o*  Etterick.  Indeed,  1 
was  told  he  came  originally  frae 
somewhere  thereabouts.  There's  a 
hantil  o’  Tweedies,  and  Plogg.s,  and 
Laidlaws  amang  the  hills,  1  wat  na, 
if  they  just  flock  together,  and  breed 
like  muirfowl.”  Here  the  master  of 
the  strap  was  admonished  by  the 
poet  to  proceed  with  his  story  ;  but 
Dandy  rubbed  his  elbow,  and  seem¬ 
ed  quite  delighted.  “  Na,  ye  mauna 
interrupt  me  at  ony  rate,”  resumed 
the  hero  of  the  last ;  “  there’s  na  guid 
comes  o*  that ;  ye  wad  na  like  to  be 
used  that  way  yoursel’,  Hogg,  wer’ 
ye  stringing  out  ony  o'  your  lang- 
winded  blethers,  about  witches  and 
W'arlocks,  and  greyhounds,  and  queer 
muir-hens ;  Guid  guide  us yon’s 
awfu’  trash,  man.”  The  poet  raised 
his  hand  in  the  attitude  of  scratching 
his  occiput,  threw  himself  suddenly 
back,  and  was  upon  the  point  of  set¬ 
ting  off  in  one  of  his  highest  bravura 
guffaas,  when,  missing  stays,  or,  in 
lain  language,  missing  a  cnair  back, 
aving  been  seated  upon  a  bench, 
over  he  drifted  full  swing,  and  like 
the  seven-crowned,  ten-horned  dragon 
of  apostolic  vision,  he  fell,  but  “  fell 
not  alone  !’*  The  whole  bench,  in 
fact,  from  the  clinging  of  one  indi¬ 
vidual  to  another,  was  suddenly  de¬ 
nuded,  and  the  potentates  of  Pandy 
never  lay  more  supine,  nor,  for  a  few 
seconds,  more  helpless  than  they. 

Reader,  hast  thou  ever  seen  that 
most  amusing  of  all  sights,  a  hen 
with  a  decking  of  duckling?  She 
approaches  inadvertently  to  tne  brink 


of  a  pond  ;  this  instant  she  walks, 
and  chucks,  and  rejoices  in  her  brood ; 
the  next,  they  are  in  the  midst  of  the 
flood. 

A  stupid  moment — motionless  she 
stands,** 

then  flutters  and  screams,  round  and 
round  the  pool,  in  utter  inefficiency. 
So  looked  our  preses,  the  laird  o' 
Brandy- Burn,  as  he  started  to  his 
feet,  upon  the  first  discovery  of  the 
vacant  seats,  gazing  as  if  he  sus¬ 
pected  the  earth  had  opened  and 
swallowed  up  his  companions.  The 
noise  which  accompanied  this  dis¬ 
aster  brought  up  John,  who,  after 
having  viewed  the  field,  and  read  in 
many  disconcerted  countenances  the 
nature  of  the  accident,  clapped  one 
hand  upon  his  mouth,  and  with  the 
other  pulling  the  door  after  him,  he 
still  lingered,  as  if  willing  to  protract 
his  merriment.  To  fall  i»  nothing  ; 
the  most  pusillanimous  do  it  every 
day,  and  with  a  good  grace  too  ;  but 
none  but  a  fool,  a  downright  merry- 
man,  whose  office  it  is,  can  rise  again 
unembarrassed,  and  grin  with  the 
grinning  spectators.  “  Ye  may  gang 
your  ways  at  least,”  said  the  enraged 
Borderer,  advancing  towards  the  re¬ 
treating  menial,  “  for  if  ye  stan' 
muckle  langer,  chuckling  and  snivel¬ 
ling  there,  like  a  heather  bleat,  there's 
a  foot  at  the  end  o’  that  leg  (thrust¬ 
ing,  at  the  same  time,  his  right  leg 
forward)  which  will  converse  in  pret¬ 
ty  braid  Scotch  wi'  thae  plush  breeks 
o'  yours.”  John  withdrew  like  the 
gouk  of  a  cuckoo  clock,  closing  right 
nimbly  the  door  after  him ;  and  the 
company  once  more  resumed  their 
seats;  but  to  resume  the  Sutor 's 
story,  after  this  interruption,  was 
altogether  impossible.  The  fact 
was,  that,  owing  to  a  large  wooden 
serpent- handled  punch-ladle,  with 
which  the  Bailie  officiated  most  se¬ 
dulously  at  the  bowl,  we  were  all  a 
little,  or,  perhaps,  not  a  little  be¬ 
yond  the  story-telling  point ;  and, 
as  I  have  often  observed,  when 
once  songs  are  introduced  into  a  con¬ 
vivial  meeting,  nothing  else  w’ill  go 
down  ;  so  nothing  w'ould  please  ui 
now  but  the  laird's  song.  He  had 
but  one,  it  seemed,  and  it  was  conse¬ 
quently  well  known  everywhere,  ex¬ 
cept  in  his  own  dining-room  at 

Brandy- House.”  '  * 


Hogg' i  Sung. 

•*  1  he  Chamiel-stane  *.• 

Of  a*  tlie  games  that  e're  I  saw, 

Man,  cullant,  laddie,  birkie,  wean, — 

'I’he  dearest,  far  uboon  them  a\ 

Was  aye  the  witching  Cliannel-stane. 

Cfutrus. 

Oh  for  the  Channel-stane  ! 

'I'he  fell  guid  game,  the  Channel-stane  ! 
'i'here’s  no  a  game  that  e’er  I  saw, 
Cun  match  auld  Scotland’s  Channel* 


I’ve  been  at  bridals,  unco  glad, 

\\V  courting  lasses  wondrous  fain  ; 
Hut  what  is  a’  the  fun  I’ve  had — 
Coxnj)are  it  wi’  the  ChanneUstane. 
Oh  for,  &r. 


I've  play’d  at  quoiting  in  my  day — 

And  maybe  I  may  do’t  again — 

Hut  still  unto  mysel’  I’d  say, 

'JThis  is  no  the  Channel-stane. 

Oh  for,  &e. 

Were  1  a  sprite  in  yonder  sky, 

Never  to  come  back  again. 

I’d  sweep  the  moon  and  starlets  by — 
And  beat  them  at  the  Channel-stane. 

Oh  for,  6lx:. 

We’d  lxK)m  across  the  Milky  Way- 
One  Tee  should  be  the  Northern  Wain ; 
.Vnother,  bright  Orion’s  ray, 

A  comet  for  u  Channel-stane. 

Oh  for,  Ac. 

Scarcely  had  our  bard  hnislied 
his  glee,  when  the  honest,  tliough 
manifestly  hen-pecked  laird — a  de¬ 
scription  of  character  not  at  all  con¬ 
fined  to  Aniiandale — having  now'be- 
gun  to  feel  a  little  inspired  himself, 
burst  out  into  the  following  oratori¬ 
cal  flourish — “  Od,  man,  yere  a  queer 
fallow  :  detl  ha’e  me  if  1  care  twa 
skips  of  a  greyhound  whether  ye  be 
MTiig  or  Tory  ;  I  w  ad  he  glad  to 
see  ye  at  Brandy-Burn,  an’  it  war 
na  for  the  mistress ;  but  she’s  a 
queer  body,  and  no  that  ill  a  body 
either,  if  ane  wad  eat  naething  but 
eels,  and  her  a’  her  ain  will.” 
“  The  mistress !”  echoed  Dandy, 
who,  though  sitting  at  some  distance, 
had  thrust  forwartl  his  bullet-head, 
and  well-spread  cars,  into  the  con¬ 
versation  ;  “  indeed,  laird,  ye  ha’e 
voursel’  to  blame,  wha  didna  had  a 
hank  in  yere  hand  at  the  outset,  but 
gied  her  mair  bridle  in  the  I'.oney- 

•  A  stone  uken  out  of  the  channel  of 
I  river,  and  uved  in  curling.  A  curling. 
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moon  than  ye  will  ever  be  able  to 
tak’  in,  if  ye  wer’  to  live  to  the  age 
of  Methuselah— ye  remember,  laird, 

;an, _  what  the  aul’  sang  says, 

»  ‘  Had  1  sic  w  ife,  upon  my  life, 

-stane.  I'd  duck  her  in  a  l)Ogie  ;’ 

and  a  bogie  ye  need  na  want,  nor  ® 
loch  neither,  about  Brandy-Burn* 
nel-stane !  but  ye  want  the  spirit  to use’t,  man.’ 

I  saw.  Hereupon,  Hogg,  wdio  had  sung 

5  Channel-  last,  declared  this  poetical  quotation  of 
Dandy’s  “  a  forfeit,”  and  after  fining 
him  in  a  bumper,  insisted  upon  the 
ain ;  Borderer’s  song.  Dandy  scratched  his 

1— *  head,  and  said,  “  though  he  was  nae 

me.  great  hand  in  the  tune  w  ay,  yet  he 

wa’d  gi’e  them  a  sort  of  a  loyal 
.  ,  thing,  the  school-master  had  com- 

posed  for  him,  to  sing  at  a  farmer- 
tryst  in  Lockerby,  last  market-day. 

Dandy  Dhimont's  Song. 


“  Geoidie  the  Fourt." 

My  wool  it  is  sold,  and  my  sheep  they 
are  told, 

And  my  sledding  is  theicket  w  i’  straw  ; 
Auld  Dumple  is  strong,  and  can  breast  it 
along. 

Though  the  road  it  war  ell  deep  in  snaw. 
Chorus. 

Then  fll  up  the  bowl,  it  enlivens  tha 
soul, 

And  here’s  to  the  king  of  our  heart ; 

As  long’s  we  can  stand,  w’e  will  join 
hand  in  hand, 

And  bumper  to  Geordie  the  Fourt*. 

1  have  hounds  that  are  true,  the  fox  to 
pursue. 

And  Peppers  and  Mustards  to  spare  ; 

My  Ailie  is  kind,  and  the  drink’s  to  my 
mind. 

And  what  wad  a  man  ha’e  mair  ? 

Then  fill  up  the  bowl,  &c. 

I  still  ha’e  a  blow,  for  a  friend  or  a  foe;; 
My  w  ord  is  as  guid  as  a  law  ; 

The  Captain  is  hail,  and  the  devil  frae 
hell. 

Has  claught  Gibby  Glossin  awa’. 

Then  fill  up  the  bowl,  Ac. 

“  The  Father,”  God  bless  him !  aul’  Scot¬ 
land  w'ill  miss  him. 

Her  favour  w'ha  early  could  win  ; 

But  there  w  not  a  heart  took  the  old  Fa¬ 
ther’s  part. 

But  will  bl^  in  defence  of  the  Son. 

Then  fill  up  the  bowl,  6u:. 

The  Sutor’s  song  was  next  de¬ 
manded,  and  the  whole  table  re¬ 
bounded  under  many  a  heavy  nieve 
to  the  demand.  But  the  Sutor  would 
not  sing ;  it  w  as  against  his*  .con- 
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science,  for  he  was  a  Cameronian 
elder ;  and  the  Sutor  durst  not  sing, 
for  he  was  a  married  man ;  and  the 
Sutor  could  not  sing,  for  he  had 
neither  ear,  voice,  nor  song.  But 
the  Sutor  was  known, 

“  To  tell  the  queerest  stories 

SO  the  Sutor's  story  was  resolved 
upon  by  acclamation.  Seeing  there 
was  no  visible  nor  devisable  me¬ 
thod  of  eluding  this  alternative,  after 
the  necessary  and  customary  pre¬ 
amble  of  throat- clearing  and  voice¬ 
adjusting,  the  man  of  anecdote  pro¬ 
ceeded  thus : 

The  Sutor' s  Story, 

“  Watty  Tweedy — I'm  sure  there’s 
inony  a  ane  here  kent  Watty,  for  he 
was  weel  acquaint,  a’  down  Nith, 
and  up  Annandale,  forbye  among 
the  herds  o*  Etterick.  Indeed,  1 
was  told  he  came  originally  frae 
somewhere  thereabouts.  There’s  a 
hantil  o’  Tweedies,  and  Hoggs,  and 
Laidlaws  amang  the  hills,  1  wat  na, 
if  they  just  flock  together,  and  breed 
like  muirfowl.”  Here  the  master  of 
the  strap  was  admonished  by  the 
poet  to  proceed  with  his  story  ;  but 
Dandy  rubbed  his  elbow,  and  seem¬ 
ed  quite  delighted.  “  Na,  ye  mauna 
interrupt  me  at  ony  rate,”  resumed 
the  hero  of  the  last ;  “  there’s  na  guid 
comes  o*  that ;  ye  wad  na  like  to  be 
used  that  w'ay  yoursel',  Hogg,  wer’ 
ye  stringing  out  ony  o*  your  lang- 
winded  blethers,  about  witches  and 
w'arlocks,  and  greyhounds,  and  queer 
muir-hens ;  Guid  guide  us  1  yon’s 
awfu*  trash,  man.”  The  poet  raised 
his  hand  in  the  attitude  of  scratching 
his  occiput,  threw  himself  suddenly 
back,  and  was  upon  the  point  of  set¬ 
ting  off  in  one  of  his  highest  bravura 
giiffaas,  when,  missing  stays,  or,  in 
lain  language,  missing  a  cnair  back, 
aving  been  seated  upon  a  bench, 
over  he  drifted  full  swing,  and  like 
the  seven-crowned,  ten-horned  dragon 
of  apostolic  vision,  he  fell,  but  “  fell 
not  alone !”  The  whole  bench,  in 
fact,  from  the  clinging  of  one  indi¬ 
vidual  to  another,  was  suddenly  de¬ 
nuded,  and  the  potentates  of  Pandy 
never  lay  more  supine,  nor,  for  a  few 
seconds,  more  helpless  than  they. 

Reader,  hast  thou  ever  seen  that 
most  amusing  of  all  sights,  a  hen 
with  a  decking  of  ducklings?  She 
approaches  inadvertently  to  tnc  brink 


of  a  pond  ;  this  instant  she  walks, 
and  chucks,  and  rejoices  in  her  brood ; 
the  next,  they  are  in  the  midst  of  the 
flood. 

A  stupid  moment — motionless  she 
stands,” 

then  flutters  and  screams,  round  and 
round  the  pool,  in  utter  inefficiency. 
So  looked  our  preses,  the  laird  o’ 
Brandy- Burn,  as  he  started  to  his 
feet,  upon  the  first  discovery  of  the 
vacant  seats,  gazing  as  if  he  sus¬ 
pected  the  earth  had  opened  and 
swallowed  up  his  companions.  The 
noise  which  accompanied  this  dis¬ 
aster  brought  up  John,  who,  after 
having  viewed  the  field,  and  read  in 
many  disconcerted  countenances  the 
nature  of  the  accident,  clapped  one 
hand  upon  his  mouth,  and  with  the 
other  pulling  the  door  after  him,  he 
still  lingered,  as  if  willing  to  protract 
his  merriment.  To  fall  i»  nothing  ; 
the  most  pusillanimous  do  it  every 
day,  and  with  a  good  grace  too  ;  but 
none  but  a  fool,  a  downright  merry- 
man,  whose  office  it  is,  can  rise  again 
unembarrassed,  and  grin  with  the 
grinning  spectators.  “  Ve  may  gang 
your  ways  at  least,”  said  the  enraged 
Borderer,  advancing  towards  the  re¬ 
treating  menial,  “  for  if  ye  stan* 
muckle  langer,  chuckling  and  snivel¬ 
ling  there,  like  a  heather  bleat,  there’s 
a  foot  at  the  end  o’  that  leg  (thrust¬ 
ing,  at  the  same  time,  his  right  leg 
forward)  which  will  converse  in  pret¬ 
ty  braid  Scotch  wi’  thae  plush  breeks 
o'  yours.”  John  withdrew  like  the 
gouk  of  a  cuckoo  clock,  closing  right 
nimbly  the  door  after  him ;  and  the 
company  once  more  resumed  their 
seats;  but  to  resume  the  Sutor's 
story,  after  this  interruption,  was 
altogether  impossible.  The  fact 
was,  that,  owing  to  a  large  wooden 
serpent- handled  punch-l^le,  with 
which  the  Bailie  officiated  most  se¬ 
dulously  at  the  bow’l,  we  were  all  a 
little,  or,  perhaps,  not  a  little  be¬ 
yond  the  story-telling  point ;  and, 
as  I  have  often  observed,  when 
once  songs  are  introduced  into  a  con¬ 
vivial  meeting,  nothing  else  will  go 
dowm ;  so  nothing  w’ould  please  us 
now  but  the  laird’s  song.  He  had 
but  one,  it  seemed,  and  it  was  conse¬ 
quently  well  known  everywhere,  ex¬ 
cept  in  his  own  dining-room  at 

Brandy- House.”  ■  * 
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The  Ldiri't  Song. 

When  I’m  late  out  at  night,  and  my  wife 
lies  alone, 

I’m  sure  to  prepare  for  a  battle  ; 

On  the  servants  she  calls,  to  make  her 
case  known. 

And  against  me  to  rail  and  to  rattle. 

She  may  scold,  or  keep  quiet,  or  do  as 
she  will, 

ru  never  depart  till  my  jacket  is  full — 

But  bumper  to  bumper.  I’ll  keep  it  up 
still. 

And  I’ll  finish  the  last  o’  my  bottle. 

But  bum|)er  to  bunqvr,  &c. 

She  may  sit  in  the  sulks,  or  set  creels  all 
the  day. 

And  tell  me  of  prudence  and  pelf; 

If  she  had  but  the  spirit  to  moisten  her 
clay. 

She  wad  take  to  the  bottle  herself. 

She  knows  not,  she  sees  not,  she  reads  not 
the  eye 

That  glistens  in  friendship,  or  beams  in 
reply  ; 

But  drinks  for  no  reason  but  that  she  is 
dry. 

To  moisten  the  bore  of  her  throttle. 

But  drinks,  &c. 

Wi’  such  jolly  fellows — a  fig  for  all  care. 
And  tfust  •  for  the  deil  and  my  wife ; 

I’m  a  match  for  aul’  “  Homie,”  gif  that 
he  w  ere  there — 

And  sfie  darena  come  here  for  her  life. 
Then  pass  round  the  jug,  there’s  no  eels 
in  the  bowl — 

That  kindles  the  wit,  and  enlivens  the 
soul ; 

And  here,  paramount^  without  risk  of 
controul, 

I  am  laird  of  the  berf  and  the  bottU. 

And  here  paramount,  Slc. 

The  clamour  upon  the  conclusion 
of  this  song  was  so  extravagant  and 
continued,  that  it  was  now  evident 
in  all  hut  ourselves  that  we  had  con¬ 
siderably  trespassed  the  point  of  hi¬ 
larity.  There  was  no  longer  any 
union  or  order  in  our  conviviality. 
Here  you  might  see  the  Tailor  squat 
U[wn  nis  haras,  rolling  about  like  a 
ship  ^  in  a  storm,  endeavouring  to 
convince  the  Sutor,  by  ocular  de- 
rnonstration,  that  he  could  thrust 
his  great  toe  into  his  own  mouth. 
There  you  might  observe  the  Poet 
and  the  Borderer  settling  an  old  dis- 
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pute respecting  their  jumping  powers, 
by  vaulting  over  a  chair.  At  one 
end  of  the  uble  you  might  see  the 
Bailie  driving  about  empty  bottles,  in 
the  character  of  curling  stones,  in 
order  to  convince  some  Closeburn  in¬ 
fidels  of  Lochraaben  superior  play. 
There  again  you  might  observe  the 
laird  beating  time  with  the  handle 
of  his  punch-ladle,  for  he  had  bro¬ 
ken  off  the  mouth,  to  the  tune  of 
“  I  care  for  nobody,  no  not  I, 

If  nobody  cares  for  me.” 

Hut  alas  !  as  Horace  says — 

Iniprovisa  vis— • 
llapuit,  rapietque  gentes 

and  this  poor  Brandy  experienced, 
to  his  utter  abasement  and  annoy¬ 
ance,  when  Mrs  MacCandlish  enter¬ 
ed  the  room,  in  person,  announcing 
to  the  laird  the  arrival  of  a  servant, 
■witli  the  lady's  positive  orders  for 
his  instant  departure  home  ! 

“  So  comes  the  reckoning  when  the  ban¬ 
quet’s  o’er — 

The  aw'ful  reckoning,  and  men  smile  no 
more.” 

Mliether  it  was  the  anticipation  of 
the  reckoning  which  awaited  hiin  at 
home,  where,  probably,  sat  his  sulken 
dame — 

“  Gathering  her  brows  like  gathering 
Storm- 

Nursing  her  wTath  to  keep  it  warm  ;” 

or  whether  it  was  regret  for  leaving 
so  jovial  and  good-natured  a  party,  ! 
presume  not  to  know  ;  but  true  it  is, 
and  in  verity,  that  the  laird  went 
away,  looking  over  his  shoulder,  like 
one  who  would  have  said 

“  Will  none  of  you  in  pity  ?” 

When  we  finally  broke  up,  or  at 
what  hour  the  moon  sunk  beneath 
the  Gallow’ay  hills,  and  the  morning 
star  began  to  peep  from  behind  the 
muirs  of  Casteton,"  it  becomes  not 
you  to  enquire,  nor  me  to  say.  One 
sliould  not  tell  stories,  you  know, 
out  of  school.  So  1  beg  leave,  for  the 
present,  to  conclude,  with  wishing 
you  and  all  your  readers,  as  well 
contributors  as  others,  a  good  new 
year,  and  many  a  merry  Christmas. 

A  BURGESS  or  lOCHMABEN. 

Chrisifnas-da^,\ 
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“  Truth,  Good,  were  idle  names  to 
them, — without  a  meaning.  They  must 
have  a  i.iE,  a  palj^ahle,  |x?rniciuu8  i.ie, 
to  pamper  their  crude,  unhallowed  con¬ 
ceptions  with,  and  to  exerci.se  the  un- 
tamcahle  fierceness  of  their  wills.” 

The  Liberal^  p.  2.33. 

MR  editor, 

The  public  having  been  favoured 
with  a  iiew’  importation  of  what  is 
called  Averse  and  Prose  from  the 
South,”  I  naturally  concluded,  that 
'ou  would  have  no  objections  to‘ 
earn  my  opinion  of  the  cargo  ;  the 
more  esi^ecially,  as  these  “  dull  and 
muddy-mettled’’  Pisans  have  taken 
it  into  their  noddles  to  indite  sundry 
.scurrilities  and  falsehoods  against 
the  children  of  the  North  Coun- 
trie,”  and  which  cannot,  I  should 
imagine,  be  more  appropriately  no¬ 
ticed,  than  in  the  Scots  Magazine. 
Perhaps  you  will  tell  me,  that  the 
buzzings  of  such  dirt-flies  ought  to 
excite  no  other  feelings  than  those 
of  pity  and  contempt.  Granted. 
But  only  suffer  me  to  show  the  pub¬ 
lic  how  much  they  are  to  be  pitied, 
and  how  thoroughly  they  deserve  to 
be  despised. 

Of  Lord  Byron’s  Heaven  and 
Earth”  1  have  little  to  say.  It 
bears  to  be  founded  on  a  passage  in 
Genesis,  which  his  Satanic  Majes¬ 
ty”  has  cither  ignorantly,  or  wilfully 
misunderstood,  and  seems  to  be  in¬ 
tended  as  an  imitation  of  Percy  Shel¬ 
ley’s  ''  Queen  Mab,”  though  far  in¬ 
ferior  to  that  ill-starred  performance 
in  the  higltcr  qualities  of  poetry. 
The  versification  is  so  hard  and  con¬ 
strained,  that  it  is  quite  unreadable ; 
and  though,  in  a  few  instances,  we 
may  hit  upon  considerable  beauty  of 
thought,  and  felicity  of  expression, 
there  is  so  much  confusion  and  absur¬ 
dity  interwoven  with  the  texture  of 
the  thing,  that  it- is  fit  for  no  publi¬ 
cation  with  which  I  am  acquainted, 
except  that  in  which  it  appears.  In 
a  moral  point  of  view,  it  is  certainly 
less  exceptionable  and  odious  than 
the  Vision  of  Judgment,”  and 
contains  fewer  examples  of  licen¬ 
tiousness  and  profanity — iant  mieux ; 
but  still  his  Lordship  cannot  let 
Providence  altogether  escape :  he  is 
not  at  all  satisfied  with  its  allotments, 
and  throws ‘out  sundry  shrewd  and 
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significant  liints,  that  had  he  l>cen 
consulted  in  the  distribution  of  goo<l 
and  evil  in  this  world,  things  would 
have  gone  on  a  great  deal  better* 
Now,  this  appears  somewhat  unrea¬ 
sonable  on  his  part.  Nature  has 
made  him  both  a  peer  and  a  poet — 
what  would  lie  have  more  ?  and  if 
the  baseness  of  attempting  to  assas¬ 
sinate  the  memory  of  a  good  and 
virtuous  Prince,  is  likely  to  bring 
liim  in  contact  with  the  laws,  it  is 
clear  that  the  fault  rests  not  with 
Providence,  but  with  Mr  Murray 
and  the  Constitutional  Association. 
1 1  is  Ijordship  is  a  great  poet — we  do 
not  deny  it ;  although  some  honest 
enough  people  among  us  have  of  late 
begun  to  think,  that  he  has  already 
touched  the  highest  point  of  all 
his  greatness,  and  from  tnat  full  me¬ 
ridian  of  his  glory,  hastes  now  to 
setting  but  sure  I  am,  he  is  but  a 
sorry  Metaphysician,  and  that  he 
w’ould  act  wisely,  in  letting  alone 
w'hat  he  does  not  understand.  Al- 
phonso,  who  knew  only  the  cycles 
and  epicycles  of  the  Ptolemaic  sys¬ 
tem,  had  the  hardihood  to  assert, 
that,  had  he  been  consulted  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  Solar  System,  he 
could  have  given  the  Creator  useful 
advice ;  but  Kepler,  Copernicus,  and 
Newton  arose,  to  proclaim  the  igno¬ 
rance  and  impiety  of  men,  and  the 
perfect  wisdom  and  contrivance  of 
the  Universal  Mind.  Has  this  lesson 
been  forgotten,  or  is  it  despised  } 

I  pass  over  some  miserable  non¬ 
sense,  called  the  **  Giuli  Tre,”  to 
come  at  once  to  my  worthy  friend 
Mr  Leigh  Hunt,  and  the  Spirit  of 
Monarcliy.”  On  glancing  over  this 
notable  stuff,  1  felt  inclined  at  first 
to  believe  that  Leigh  had  become  a 
wag.  The  Pisans,  said  I  to  myself, 
are  resolved  to  pay  oAT  some  of  their 
old  scores,  and  have  taken  it  into 
their  heads  to  quiz  our  Adam  Smith, 
and  his  Theory  of  Sympathy.  How 
could  I  think  otherwise,  when  I 
found  this  whipster  maintaining, 
that  we  pay  homage  to  kings,  be¬ 
cause  we  wish  to  be  kings  ourselves, 
considering  how  agreeable  it  would 
be  to  have  our  hands  kissed  on  levee 
days,  to  ride  in  state  coaches,  and  to 
have  those  greasy  rogues,  the  mob, 
hallooing  in  our  train that  the 
slave  admires  the  tyrant,  because 
the  last  is  what  the  first  wonUi  he 
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ind  that  **  we  make  kin^s  of  men, 
and  gods  of  stocks  and  {.tones,”  be¬ 
cause  “  man  is  a  poetical  animal, — 
delights  in  fiction, — and  is  not  jealous 
of  the  creatures  of  his  own  hand.” 
My  mistake,  however,  soon  became 
manifest.  I  found  honest  Leigh  w  as 
in  sad,  sober,  bitter  earnest,  and  full 
of  the  flattering  notion  that  he  was 
busy  extinguishing,  not  only  the 
■pirit  of  monarchy,”  but  the  spirit” 
of  religion  also  ;  both,  according  to 
him,  being  equally  fictions,  and  de¬ 
lusions  of  the  imagination.  “  The 
madman  in  Hogarth,”  says  he,  “  who 
fancies  himself  a  king,  is  not  a  soli¬ 
tary  instance  of  this  species  of  hallu¬ 
cination.  Almost  every  true  and 
loyal  subject  holds  suen  a  barren 
sceptre  in  his  hand ;  and  the  meanest 
of  the  rabble,  as  he  runs  by  the 
Monarch's  side,  has  w  it  enough  to 
think — ^  There  goes  my  royal  self !' 
From  the  most  absolute  despot  to 
the  lowest  slave,  there  is  but  one  step 
(no,  not  one)  in  point  of  real  merit. 
As  far  as  truth  or  reason  is  concern¬ 
ed,  they  might  change  situations  to¬ 
morrow — nay,  they  constantly  do  so 
without  the  smallest  loss  or  benefit 
to  mankind  !  Tyranny,  in  a  w’ord,  is 
a  farce  got  up  for  the  entertainment 
of  poor  human  nature  ;  and  it  might 
pass  very  well,  if  it  did  not  so  often 
turn  into  a  tragedy.”  This  is  very 
splendid  and  very  convincing ;  but 
to  render  it  a  little  more  to  the  point, 
it  might,  without  any  great  violence 
to  the  original,  be  rendered  after  the 
following  fashion  :  The  blockhead 
in  The  Liheraly  who  fancies  himself 
a  wity  is  not  a  solitary  instance  of 
this  species  of  hallucination.  Al¬ 
most  every  true  and  radical  Pisun 
holds  such  a  barren  sceptre  in  his 
hand ;  and  the  meanest  of  the  rabble, 
as  he  ijasses  by  the  coxcotriPs  side, 
has  sense  enough  to  think — *  There 
goes  as  great  a  fool  as  myself!* 
From  the  most  absolute  cockney  down 
to  the  lowest  there  is  but  one 

step  (no,  not  one)  in  point  of  real 
merit.  As  far  as  truth  or  reason  is 
concerned,  they  might  change  situa¬ 
tions  to-morrow — nay,  they  con  - 
stantly  do  so,  without  the  smallest 
loss  or  benefit  to  mankind!  Libe^ 
ralismy  in  a  word,  is  a  farce  got  up 
for  the  entertainment  of  poor  human 
scoundrels ;  and  it  might  pass  very 
well,  if  it  did  not  so  often  turn  into 
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a  tragedy.”  If  it  should  be  object¬ 
ed  to  this  version,  that  it  fails  in 
doing  justice  to  the  original,  I  must 
appeal  to  its  truth y  in  my  own  vindi¬ 
cation,  and  request  those  who  cavil 
with  the  liberty  I  have  used,  to  cast 
their  eyes  on  the  despicable  raving 
from  which  it  is  extracted.  Poor 
Hunt,  however,  does  not  see  that 
his  view'  of  the  matter  cuts  a  little 
against  himself.  If  mankind  arc, 
as  he  says,  so  radically  and  incurably 
monarchical  in  their  propensities, 
that  they  can  endure  even  a  monster 
on  the  throne,  rather  than  suffer  it  to 
be  empty, — what  is  to  become  of  the 
Liberalism  of  which  he  is  the  advo¬ 
cate  and  apostle  ?  Men  will  always 
act  according  to  the  fixed  principles 
of  their  nature,  w'hether  these  be 
“  poetical”  or  not.  The  tyrant,  we 
are  assured,  only  isy  what  the  slave 
woidd  be.  Give  the  slave,  then,  a 
fair  opportunity,  and  he  will  become 
a  tyrant — and  there's  an  end  on't. 
We  know  that,  by  some  wicked  wags 
on  this  side  of  the  Tweed,  Mr  Hunt 
himself  has  been  raised  to  the  regal 
dignity  :  does  he  feel  the  principle 
of  monarchy”  budding  forth  w’ithin 
him,  and  an  inclination  to  hold 
such  a  barren  sceptre  in  his  hand?" 
If  so,  why  lecture  us  on  the  mo¬ 
narchical  spirit  ?”  The  stone  must 
fall  to  the  ground, — the  spark  must 
ignite  the  gunpowder, — the  laws  of 
nature  must  be  obeyed : 

For  w’ho  can  hold  a  fire  in  his  hand, 

By  thinking  of  the  frosty  Caucasus  ? 

Montesquieu  has  said,  that  honour 
is  the  principle  of  a  monarchy :  but 
Mr  Hunt,  who  knows  better,  will 
not  believe  him,  and  says,  it  is  ho¬ 
nour  dishonourable,  sin-bred.”  This, 
of  course,  is  unfortunate,  considering 
that,  whether  we  will  or  no,  we  are 
all  monarchical  in  our  hearts.  But 
what,  according  to  Mr  Hunt,  is  the 
principle  of  a  monarchy  ?  Why, 
seduction  !  What  female  heart 
can  withstand  the  attractions  of  a 
throne  ?”  he  triumphantly  asks ;  and 
tells  some  anecdotes  in  support  of 
this  singular  discovery.  So  Kings 
exist  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  se¬ 
duce  our  wives  and  daughters  ;  and 
“  every  roan  within  the  precincts  of 
a  palace  is  a  hypothetical  cuckold,  or 
holds  his  wife's  virtue  in  trust  for 
the  Prince!  !”  Mr  Hunt,  however. 
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Uiiuks  theie  are  some  (not  many) 
exceptions,  and  gravely  tells  his 
readers,  that  he  entertains  no 
doubt,  that  ladies  of  quality  have 
occasionally  resisted  the  importuni¬ 
ties  of  a  throne,*’  and  that  he  had 
been  assured  by  several ^  that  a  King 
would  no  more  be  able  to  prevail 
with  them  than  any  other  man  ! 
Immaculate  vestals  !  who  could  en¬ 
dure  such  a  subject  of  conversation, 
and  give  such  an  assurance — to  such 
a  man  !  If  this  be  not  beastly,  or 
worse,  pray  tell  me  what  is  ?  And 
this  is  the  man  who  abuses  the  Scots 
for  ‘‘  filthiness”  in  conversation  I  I 
can  easily  account  for  Mr  Hunt’s  hos¬ 
tility  to  monarchy ;  there  is  no 
terif*  in  that.  But  he  might  have  a- 
bused  kingly  government  on  “  earth” 
without  insulting  the  Majesty  of 
Heaven.”  lie  might  have  safely 
expounded  his  Liberalism  without 
attempting  to  smite  or  defile  Chris¬ 
tianity.  He  might  have  ridiculed 
the  superstitions  of  Egypt, of  Greece, 
or  of  Home,  without  sneering  at  the 
Bible,  and  falsifying  its  statements ; 
of  which,  however,  he  is  grossly  ig¬ 
norant.  For  who,  that  had  ever 
read  that  antiquated,  but  still  vene¬ 
rable  volume,  could  have,  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  confounded,  as  he  has  done, 
(p.  233,)  the  idolatry  of  the  Golden 
Calf,  with  the  beautiful,  affecting, 
and  typical  incident  of  the  Brazen 
Serpent }  This  is  as  contemptible 
as  it  is  odious, — it  is  a  strange  mix¬ 
ture  of  dibingenuousness  and  igno¬ 
rance,  every  way  worthy  of  Mr  Hunt 
and  of  The  Liberal,  But  this  is  not 
a  solitary  instance.  He  labours  to 
prove,  that  superstition  begot,  and,  to 
a  certain  degree,  merged,  in  mo¬ 
narchy, — in  which  the  worship  for¬ 
merly  bestowed  upon  stocks  and 
stones  is,  according  to  him,  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  living  subject.  I  dare 
say  he  considers  jdiis  a  very  bright 
idea.  Be  it  so :  I  am  uuw'illing  to 
deny  him  any  thing  1  can  decently 
and  properly  concede.  Jlut  it  is, 
nevertheless,  very  puerile,  and  very 
silly.  No  |)eople  have  ever  yet  been 
discovered  without  some  religious 
belief,  or  superstition,  if  you  will ; 
and  among  every  tribe,  however  sa¬ 
vage,  upon  the  face  of  the  globe,  we 
recognize  the  existence  of  monarchy 
in  some  shape  or  other.  These  prin¬ 
ciples  arc  co-cxifltent — wc  cannot 


trace  the  origin  of  either.  It  is» 
therefore,  as  unphilosophical  to  say, 
that  superstition  gave  rise  to  mo¬ 
narchy,  as  that  monarchy  gave  rise 
to  superstition.  Both  spring  from 
the  action  of  the  simple  principles 
of  human  nature,  but  are  no  more 
the  causes  of  each  other’s  existence, 
than  the  sense  of  touch  is  the  cause  of 
the  sensation  of  colour  ;  though  both 
may  be,  and  in  fact  always  are,  co¬ 
existent.  The  most  obvious  truths 
recorded  by  history,  nay,  even  obser¬ 
ved  in  our  own  ext^erience,  refute  this 
pitiful  nonsense.  The  Greeks  and 
Romans  were  republicans — so  are  the 
Americans :  the  two  former  nations 
were  superstitious ;  the  latter  has 
hardly  any  religion  at  all.  Let  Mr 
Hunt  turn  up  Sismondi’s  History  of 
the  Italian  Republics,  and  he  will 
find  later  examples,  at  his  very  door, 
to  show,  that  religion,  or  supersti¬ 
tion,  has  no  more  necessary  connection 
with  the  monarchical  than  wkh  the 
republican  principle.  The  Roman 
Catholic  religion  is  essentially  hostile 
to  liberty  :  yet  it  has  been  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  free  states :  perhaps  we  shall 
live  to  see  it  so  again. 

The  soi-disant  satirical  poem  called 
‘‘  The  Dogs,”  dedicated  to  The 
Abusers  of  the  Liberal,”  is  of  home 
manufacture ;  and  to  say  that  it  is 
literally  do/ifffrcl  is  not  to  say  enough: 
it  is  a  libel  on  the  greatest  warrior  of 
the  age ;  and  the  author  no  doubt  in¬ 
tended  to  kill  many  dogs”  with 
one  bone.  If  this  be  a  fair  specimen 
of  Liberal  satire  and  retaliation,  the 
Pisans  had  as  well  be  quiet.  They 
are  a  set  of  poor  toothless  puppies. 
They  snarl  a  little,  and  mumble,  and 
slaver,  as  if  bit  by  a  mad  “  dog 
but  their  tongues  have  so  swollen  in 
their  mouths  with  the  venom,  that 
they  cannot  bite  for  the  souls  of 
them  :  (1  beg  their  pardon,  I  forgot 
ihey  have  no  souls.)  It  is  not  with 
the  poevif  however,  but  with  one  or 
two  of  the  notes,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  a  paper  on  the  Scotch  Cha¬ 
racter,”  that  I  at  present  concerii 
myself.  On  the  line  in  “  The  Dogs” 

All  Sootlaml  takes  “  like  hairpies  coming  dot  o*," 

we  have  the  following  note — mark 
it,  reader !  **  That  is  to  say,  in 
English,  *  like  harpies  coming  o’^ 
us.  I  should  not  have  made  this 
apparently  invidious  translation,  (es- 
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pecUlly  as  1  am  fond  of  the  Scot¬ 
tish  dialect  in  its  proper  place,) 
if  the  Scotch,  of  late,  had  not  taken 
it  into  their  heads  to  give  their 
Southern  neighbours  lessons  in  writ¬ 
ing/'  It  is  really  amusing  to  observe 
the  self-satisHed  assurance  of  these 
ricketty  cocknies.  l>o  the  poor 
things  really  imagine  that  the  mon¬ 
strous  jargon,  **  like  hairpies  coming 
o'or  oz,"  is  Scotch  ?  It  may,  for 
ought  I  know,  be  Welch,  or  He¬ 
brew,  or  Amharic,  but  sure  I  am  it  is 
not  Scotch.  Next,  as  to  giving  these 
indignant  oracles  ‘‘  lessons  in  writ¬ 
ing,"  we  admit  it  betrays  great  pre¬ 
sumption  on  our  part ;  but  is  not  a 
whit  the  less  necessary  on  that  ac¬ 
count.  Let  me  see — Letters 
FROM  ABROAD — Letter  II. ;  Genoa.** 
The  fourth  sentence  is  as  follows : — 
“  The  base  (of  ‘  a  glorious  amphi¬ 
theatre  of  white  houses’)  is  composed 
of  the  city  with  its  churches  and 
shipping;  the  other  houses  are 
country-seats,  looking  out,  one  above 
the  other,  up  the  hill.  To  the  left 
are  the  Alps,  with  their  snowy  tops : 
to  the  right,  and  fi)r  the  hack,  are 
the  Appenines.  This  isGenoa!!!” 
Again  : — “  The  lucid  Mediterranean 
sea  WASHED  against  our  vessel,  like 
amber.**  Again  : — **  After  travelling 
the  great  *  world  of  waters  w’ide  and 
deep,*  it  was  every  way  a  pleasant 
thing  to  feel  one’s  self  embraced  in 
the  Genoese  harbour,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  encircling  there  arc.  We 
were  full,  at  that  time,  of  happy 
thoughts  of  a  dear  friend ;  and  we 
felt  as  if  the  country  he  was  in  em- 
braced  us  for  him."  Again  : — “  The 
quap  is  a  handsome  one,  profuse  of 
good  pavement,  gate.  See.*  *“  Pro¬ 
fuse  of  CATE  !’’  Good !  Yet  again : — 
Mr  Hunt  gets  fairly  ashore,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  “  tine  Southern  heads,”  secs 
only  a  pack  of  ugly  devils,  with  vice, 
misery,  and  crime  paint^  in  their 
faces :  he  is  surprised,  and  so  is  his 
wife :  “  The  children  looked  at  me : 
we  all  looked  at  one  another ;  and, 
what  was  very  inhospitable,  the  pi¬ 
lots  all  look^  at  us.  ’’  A\liat  opimon 
the  pilots"  formed  of  the  importa¬ 
tion  we  have  not  learned :  it  is  clear¬ 
ly  made  out,  however,  that  the  poor 
fellows  “  looked,"  and  it  is  to  be 
presumed  iliey  saw  something  or 
other ;  ami,  from  their  “  inhospitable" 
grin,  it  is  to  be  inferred,  that  the 
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result  of  their  observation  was  not 
entirely  favourable  to  the  voyagers. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  however,  “  We 
had  scarcely  got  rid  of  our  vgl^  men, 
when  w’e  were  assailed  with  a  much 
worse  sight,  a  gang  of  vglp  boys. 
They  were  a  set  of  young  knaves, 
poking  about  for  what  they  could 
fay  their  hands  on  ;  and  came  loiter¬ 
ing  and  hanging  about  the  vessel, 
under  pretence  of  asking  charity. 
Their  fathers  and  mothers,  or  their 
fathers  and  mothers,  or  manners  and 
customs  ad  infinitum,  YiSidL  much  to  an¬ 
swer  for  in  contriving  such  a  set  of 
juvenile  vagabonds !"  “  Fathers  and 
mothers,  and  their  fathers  and  mo¬ 
thers,  and  manners  and  customs  ad 
infinitum  contriving  a  set  of  ugly 
and  juvenile  vagabonds  !’’  Good  a- 
gain,  Mr  Hunt.  No  slij)-slop  here, 
I  assure  you. 

I  entreat  you,  ]Mr  Editor,  to  ob¬ 
serve,  and  if  you  please,  you  may  en¬ 
treat  your  readers  to  observe  also, 
that  1  take  these  things  quite  at  ran¬ 
dom  :  hundreds  more  may  be  had  for 
the  seeking ;  but  1  have  neither  time 
nor  inclination  for  the  task.  Now, 
is  it  not  the  very  quintessence  of  im¬ 
pudence  in  the  Scotch,  to  “  take  it 
into  their  heads  to  give  their  South¬ 
ern  neighbours  lessons  in  writing  !" 
considering  that  such  rare  ornaments, 
and  graces  of  speech,  float  in  rich 
abundance  on  the  surface  of  every 
page  of  their  immortal  scribblings  r 
Proh  pudor  !  1  am  truly  ashamed  of 
my  countrymen.  How  can  they  be 
so  ignorant  of  the  genuine  Anglicism  f 
But  they  are  doomed  to  suffer  for  it. 
These  l^isanized  Cockney  “  fellors" 
have  no  mercy  on  them.  Let  me 
then  come  to  the  main  point;  al¬ 
though  the  topics  that  solicit  iny  at¬ 
tention  are  so  multitudinous,  that  for 
the  soul  of  me,  (/  have  a  soul — at 
least  1  believe  so,  which  comes  near¬ 
ly  to  the  same  thing,)  1  know’  not 
where  to  begin :  but  I  shall  try. 

After  much  nonsense  about  bo- 
dics-corporate,"  ‘^double  existences," 
“  the  Arctic  circle,"  “  Hampstead," 
“Higbgate,"  and  ‘Hhe  Calton  Hill," 
the  first  tangible  assertion  is  this : 
“  Some  one  the  other  day,  at  a  liter¬ 
ary  dinner  in  Scotland,  apologized  for 
alluding  to  the  name  of  Shakespeare 
so  often,  because  he  was  not  a  Scotch- 
man.**  AV’^ithout  the  least  hesitation 
I  pronounce  this  statement  a  false- 
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hood  ;  or,  which  comes  to  the  same 
thing,  a  wilful  misrepresentation  of 
the  words  uttered,  whatever  they 
were.  AVe  are  prudently  kept  in  the 
dark,  as  to  the  place  at  which,  the 
time  when,  and  the  person  by  whom 
these  or  some  such  words  wxTe  said 
to  be  uttered  :  had  we  been  furnish¬ 
ed  w’ith  the  smallest  clue,  to  get  at 
direct  evidence,  the  falsehood  should 
have  been  made  as  manifest  as  it  is 
ridiculously  malicious.  As  it  is,  how¬ 
ever,  nobody  who  reads  what  follows 
can  doubt  for  a  moment  on  the  point. 

Even  Sir  Walter  Scott,  I  under¬ 
stand,  talks  of  the  Scotch  Novels  in 
all  companies ;  and,  by  weaving  the 
title  of  the  author,  is  at  liberty  to  re¬ 
peat  the  subject  ad  infinitum.*'  Rous¬ 
seau  tells  us,  in  his  Confessions,  that, 
besides  his  propensity  to  thieving,  he 
was  the  most  inveterate  and  incu¬ 
rable  liar  in  existence  :  but  I  cannot 
induce  myself  to  believe  that  even  he 
could  have  brought  himself  to  face 
out  any  thing  so  bad  as  this,  espe¬ 
cially  w'here  detection  was  so  easy,  so 
unavoidably  certain.  1  w’ould  con¬ 
ceive  myself  writing  a  libel,  not  only 
upon  Sir  Walter  Scott,  but  upon  all 
those  w'ho  have  the  honour  of  enjoy¬ 
ing  his  friendship,  were  1  to  enter  a 
formal  disclaimer  against  this  gra¬ 
tuitous,  monstrous,  and  malicious 
falsehood.  1  call  upon  the  writer  of 
the  article  to  make  good  his  asser¬ 
tion,  or  submit  to  the  infamy  of  hav¬ 
ing  invented  it.  1  know  well  he  caa- 
not  do  so,  and  I  therefore  use  the 
less  circumlocution  in  describing  him 
in  the  only  language  which  applies 
to  him.  It  is  needless  to  say  how 
notoriously  true  is  the  very  reverse 
of  the  statement  here  put  forth. 

1 1  w’ould  be  too  bad  in  me  to  with¬ 
hold  the  following,  when  speaking  of 
this  subject :  “  The  genius  of  their 
greatest  living  writer,  is  the  genius  of 
national  tradition.  He  has  damnable 
iteration  in  him ;  but  hardly  one 
frrain  of  sheer  invention.  His  mind 
is  turned  instinctively  backward  on 
the  jtast — he  cannot  project  it  Jbr- 
ward  to  the  future.  He  has  not 

THE  FACULTY  OF  IMAGINING  ANY 
THING,  either  in  indindual  or  gene¬ 
ral  truth,  different ,  from  what  has 
been  handed  down  to  him  for  such. 
Give  him  costume,  dialect,  manners, 
popular  su()erstitions,  grotesque  cha¬ 
racters,  supernatural  events,  and  lo¬ 


cal  scenery,  and  he  is  a  prodigy — 
a  man-monster  among  writers:  take 
these  actually  embodied  and  endless 
materials  from  him,  and  he  is  a  com¬ 
mon  man,  with  as  little  original 
power  of  mind  as  he  has  (unfortu¬ 
nately)  independence  or  boldness  of 
spirit  !’*  1  would  not  disturb,  by 

any  commentary  of  mine,  the  effect 
which  this  unrivalled  specimen  of 
rank  nonsense  is  calculated  to  pro¬ 
duce  upon  the  risible  muscles  of 
your  readers.  AVho  but  an  idiot  or 
a  cockney  could  have  written  such 
gibberish  ?  Is  not  the  geiiius  of 
Homer  ‘‘  the  genius  of  national  tra¬ 
dition  }'*  and  if  you  take  from  him 
“  costume,  dialect,  manners,  charac¬ 
ters,  popular  superstitions,  superna¬ 
tural  events,  and  local  scenery,'*  how 
much,  pray,  will  you  leaver  Per¬ 
form  the  same  operation  on  Chaucer 
and  Shakespeare,  and  then  tell  us 
the  result.  A\'ho  but  a  mind  of  the 
first  order  can  work  up  these  mate¬ 
rials  into  one  great  and  imperishable 
fabric,  and  embody  the  spirit  at  once 
of  history  and  tradition,  in  the  cha¬ 
racters  and  events  of  his  fable?  If 
this  be  not  “  invention” — what  is  it? 
Try  my  Lord  of  Byron  by  the  rule 
laid  down  by  his  brother  Liberal — 
strip  his  best  and  most  admired 
poems  of  their  oriental  costume, 
manners,  superstitions,  grotesque 
characters,  and  local  scenery — and 
having  performed  this  process  of  ab¬ 
straction  on  the  Giaour,  the  Bride  of 
Abydos,  the  Corsair,  Lara,  and  the 
early  parts  of  Childe  Harold,  be  kind 
enough  to  tell  us  how  much  there  is 
left.  His  lordship  would  not  care  to 
abide  the  result  of  the  experiment. 

You  will  not  expect  me  to  dissect 
a  tythe  of  the  nonsense  contained  in 
this  miserable  tirade :  if  you  do,  you 
will  be  disappointed.  For  example, 
we  are  told  that  a  Scotchman  is  not 
“  an  unit,  but  an  a^rgreffate ;  not  a 
link,  but  a  chain that  is,  one 
Scotchman  is  not  one  Scotchman, 
but  more :  and,  in  the  very  next 
sentence,  it  is  added,  **  he  Mongs 
to  a  regiment although  two  lines 
before  we  had  been  assured  that  be 
himself  constitutetl  the  whole  regi¬ 
ment — in  short,  was  otnnes  in  uno. 
A\"hat  can  a  man  make  of  this  ? 

But  a  Scotchman,  it  is  said,  is  a 
**  coward,”  and  a  coward  of  the 
worst  description  :  **  he  crouches  to 
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l)Ower,  and  would  be  more  disposed 
to  fall  upon  and  crush,  than  come 
forward  to  the  support  of  a  sinking 
individual.’*  Now,  were  this  true, 
it  w’ould  be  very  bad :  its  falsehood, 
direct  manifest  falsehood,  does  not 
render  it  the  less  fit  to  appear  in 
**  'I'he  Liberal.”  Had  any  thing 
ajiproaching  to  truth  been  said  of  our 
countrymen,  we  should  have  w’oii- 
dered  how  the  devil  it  got  there.  It 
would  have  been  out  of  place,  and 
out  of  keeping.  As  to  the  matter  of 
cowardice,  however,  it  would  not  sa¬ 
vour  much  of  prudence,  were  Mr 
Hunt,  or  whoever  is  the  author  of 
this  paper,  to  act  upon  the  opinion 
he  has  here  propounded:  he  might 
perhaps  find  he  had  reckoned  with¬ 
out  his  host.  But  “  a  Scotchman 
would  rather  fall  upon,  and  crush, 
than  come  forward  to  the  support  of 
a  sinkiuir  individual,”  like  Mr  Hunt, 
for  example.  It  is  extremely  proba¬ 
ble  he  would.  He  hates  infidels,  ja¬ 
cobins,  and  manufacturers  of  Pari- 
sinas,  and  Stories  of  Rimini,  with  all 
his  heart,  with  all  his  soul,  and  with 
all  his  strength  ;  to  such  gentry,  he 
might  indeed  be  provoked  to  admi¬ 
nister  a  kick  in  the  breech  en  />assant. 
He  tliinks  society  would  be  well  rid 
of  such  fellows,  who  are  either  pan¬ 
dering  to  the  passions  of  the  multi¬ 
tude,  or  occu))ied  in  providing  furni¬ 
ture  for  the  bagnio.  But  1  would 
not  have  it  be  believed,  that,  there¬ 
fore,  he  is  either  destitute  of  feeling 
or  generosity.  He  is  not  such  a  fog¬ 
gy-headed,  beef-eating,  gullible  ani¬ 
mal  as  Master  Bull :  he  looks  before 
he  leaps  :  but  1  shall  be  glad  to  find 
an  Englishman  of  them  all,  who, 
when  he  has  fairly  reconnoitred  his 
w’ay,  will  leap  beyond  him. 

Next,  as  to  his  being  the  slave  of 
authority,  the  blockhead  who  made 
the  assertion  is  as  ignorant  of  the 
character  he  attempts  to  describe,  as 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Saturn’s  Ring. 
A  Scotchman’s  greatest  fault,  perhaps, 
is  the  little  deference  he  pays  to  au¬ 
thority,  and  the  habitual  propensity 
he  displays  to  think  and  act  for  him¬ 
self.  This  originates  in  two  causes ; 
the  natural  acuteness  of  the  people, 
and  the  universal  diffusion  of  know¬ 
ledge. 

^  But  the  greatest  flaw  in  the  Scot¬ 
tish  character  yet  remains  to  be  no¬ 
ticed,  and  I  shall  do  it  in  the  words 
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of  the  author,  that  1  may  not  be  sus¬ 
pected  of  mis- represen  ting  his  mean¬ 
ing.  “  The  delicate  sensibility  (not 
to  say  soreness)  of  the  Scotch,  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  moral  refutation,  may  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  from  their  domiciliary 
system  of  church-government,  of 
Kirk-Assemblies,  and  Ruling  Elders  ; 
and  in  the  unprincipled  assurance 
with  which  assertions  of  this  sort  are 
thrown  out,  and  the  panic-terror 
which  they  strike  into  the  timid  or 
hypocritical,  one  may  see  the  re¬ 
maining  effects  of  Penance  Sheets 
and  Cutty  Stools !  Poor  Burns !  he 
raised  up  the  ghost  of  Dr  Hornbook, 
but  did  not  lay  the  spirit  of  cant  and 
lying  in  the  cunning  North  !”  It  is 
always  an  unpleasant  thing  when  one 
receives  a  compliment  not  to  be  able 
to  return  it.  1  should  be  w.riting  a 
malicious  and  unpardonable  libel, 
were  1  to  accuse  the  Liberals  of  any 
‘‘  delicate  sensibility  (not  to  say  sore¬ 
ness)  in  matters  of  moral  reputa^ 
tion 1  am  aware  they  have  none, 
and  1  would  not  for  the  world  put 
them  to  the  blush.  But  1  may 
be  allowed  to  inform  them,  that 
the  “  domiciliary  system”  of  which 
they  talk,  has  long  since  (the  more 
jnty  say  1)  gone  to  the  tomb  of  all 
the  Capulets.  Our  clergy  seem  to 
have  imbibed  a  large  ]X)rtion  of  the 
lif(hl  of  the  age,  and  w  ith  it  a  truly 
Episcopalian  contempt  for  domici¬ 
liary”  visits,  and  catechizing  the 
young.  In  fact,  we  are  in  a  fair  W'ay 
to  acquire  the  full  and  inestimable 
benefits  of  the  noble  prerogative  of 
non-residence  itself :  so  far  have  W'e 
advanced  in  the  career  of  improve¬ 
ment.  The  tie  by  which  a  clergy¬ 
man  of  old  was  bound  to  his  flock 
has  been  disrupted  where  it  could 
not  be  conveniently  dissolved  ;  and, 
except  for  an  hour  or  two  on  Sunday, 
he  sees  and  knows  as  little  about 
them  (especially  in  large  towns)  as 
about  the  Junta  at  Pisa,  or  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  Odenwald.  ^Vhat  could 
Mr  Hunt  wish  for  more  ?  Can  he 
deny  that  w'e  are  in  a  fair  way  to  get 
rid  of  every  shred  and  remnant  of 
Penance  Sheets  and  Cutty  Stools  V* 
He  will  indeed  be  sorry  to  learn,  that 
these  are  maily  splendid  and  honour¬ 
able  exception^ :  1  would  not  willing-. 
ly  give  him  piin ;  but  1  must  pay 
some  regard  to  truth.  Yes,  there 
are  noble  exceptions ;  and  a  re-action 
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is  daily  taking  place  in  the  feelings 
and  wishes  of  a  people,  who  are  not  to 
be  driven  out  of  all  reverence  and 
veneration  for  the  best  and  most  effi¬ 
cient  part  of  our  ecclesiastical  discip¬ 
line,  by  the  sneer  of  witlings,  the 
taunts  of  libertines,  the  profanity  of 
Pisans,  or  the  blasphemies  of  tho¬ 
rough-bred  and  openly- avowed  in¬ 
fidels.  This,  verily,  is  a  grievous 
backsliding ;  but  under  all  the  af¬ 
flictions  and  troubles  incident  to  the 
domiciliary  system,”  it  is  odds  that 
we  shall  not  send  to  Pisa  for  conso¬ 
lation.  As  to  “  poor  Burns  !”  (how 
hateful  is  the  pity  of  those  rapscal¬ 
lions  !)  no  man  can  admire  bis  genius 
more  fervently  or  intensely  than  I 
do ;  but  I  cannot,  at  the  same  time, 
shut  my  eyes  to  the  melancholy  truth, 
that  his  writings  have  greatly  tended 
to  lower  the  tone  of  moral  feeling 
among  his  countrymen,  and  that 
there  is  occasionally  about  them  a 
savour  of  profanity  and  blackguard¬ 
ism,  which  cannot  be  too  deeply  exe¬ 
crated  or  deplored.  I  abhor  cant  as 
much  as  any  man,  but  I  shall  not 
hesitate  to  proclaim  what  I  am  satis¬ 
fied  is  truth,  merely  because  I  may 
stand  in  the  minority.  The  ridicule 
which  Burns  so  frequently  directed 
against  sacred  things  not  only  attaches 
an  ineffaceable  stain  to  his  memory, 
but  has  been  productive  of  incredible 
evil,  and  begotten  among  our  people 
a  spirit  of  levity  and  irreverence,  un¬ 
known  before  his  time.  The  uni¬ 
versal  diffusion  of  his  works,  and  the 
natural  delight  with  which  they  are 
read,  will  show  that  I  have  not  ex- 
nggeratetl  their  influence.  But  let 
me  not  be  cruel  or  unjust  to  the 
memory  of  an  unfortunate  son  of  ge¬ 
nius,  in  whose  bosom  the  sacred  fire 
burned  with  such  resplendent  bright¬ 
ness.  He  erretl  from  exuberance 
of  feeling,  and  not  from  settled  de¬ 
pravity  of  heart.  He  was  no  infidel, 
nor  was  he  unfriendly  to  the  religion 
of  his  “  beloved  native  land.''  He 
handled  edged  tools  without  being 
aware  of  his  danger :  but  he  lived  to 
repent  of  his  error.  And  he  would 
have  been  the  first  to  proclaim  his 
contempt  for,  and  to  refuse  to  frater¬ 
nize  with  the  slip-slop,  maudlin  dri¬ 
vellers,  w'ho  have  the  impudence  to 
evoke  his  immortal  name  with  an  ex. 
pression  of  their  disgusting  and  in¬ 


sulting  pity.  Hallowed  be  the  mould 
that  covers  his  final  resting-place ! 

It  is  owing  to  the  restraints  which 
the  “  domiciliary  system*’  imposes, 
that,  according  to  this  Liberal^  “  of 
all  blackguards,  a  Scotch  blackguard 
is  the  worst.**  And  for  this  a  curious 
reason  is  assigned:  “  The  character 
sits  lit  vyAtn  him  for  v'ant  of  use,  and 
is  sure  to  be  most  outrageously  cari¬ 
catured.”  For  iny  own  part,  1  have 
not  the  least  objection  to  admit,  that 
England  is  capable  of  furnishing 
more blackguards  than  Scot¬ 
land  ;  1  should  be  sorry  to  contest 
the  claim  which  is  here  set  up  in  her 
hehalf :  “by  worst,”  therefore,  is  on¬ 
ly  meant  less  accomplished  in  the  cha¬ 
racter.  But,  unhappily,  towards  the 
close,  the  secret  of  the  whole  philip- 
ic  comes  out.  ISIr  Hunt  conceives 
iraself  to  have  been  rather  roughly 
handled  by  a  parcel  of  rogues,  with 
more  fun  in  their  noddles  than  malice 
in  their  hearts,  and  greatly  his  over¬ 
match  in  humour,  wit,  and  sarcasm  j 
And  now,  like  a  magnanimous  Cock¬ 
ney,  he  takes  his  revenge  by  libelling 
a  whole  people,  of  whose  national 
and  individual  character  every  line 
he  writes  proves  his  entire  ignorance, 
while  they  just  know  enough  of  him 
to  despise  Iieartily  both  his  talents 
and  his  principles.  In  this  spirit, 
and  warming  as  he  gets  on,  he  in¬ 
dites  the  following  dreadfully  pun¬ 
gent  anathema :  “  Their  impudence 
is  extreme,  their  malice  cold-blooded, 
covert,  crawling,  deliberate,  without 
the  frailty  or  excuse  of  passion.  They 
club  their  vices  and  their  venality  to¬ 
gether,  and,  by  the  help  of  both  to¬ 
gether,  are  invincible ! !  !’* 

I  have  been  greatly  amused,  and, 
you  may  believe,  occasionally  a  little 
shocked,  (which  means  a  great  deal, 
considering,  that,  according  to  Mr 
Hunt,  “  there  is  a  natural  nardnesa 
and  want  of  nervous  sensibility  about 
the  Scotch**)  witli  the  article  entitled 
Les  Charmettes,  and  Rousseau,” 
and  the  attempt  made  to  white-wash 
the  character  of  that  eloquent  but 
profligate  man,  I  regret  that  I  can¬ 
not  enter  into  it  somewhat  at  lai^e. 
The  best  apology  for  Rousseau  is, 
that  he  was  stark  staring  mad  all 
his  life.  None  of  his  actions  indi¬ 
cates  a  man  compos  sui.  His  cha¬ 
racter  is  a  bundle  of  contradictions. 
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lie  was  not  only  capable  of,  but 
committed  some  of  the  most  atro¬ 
cious,  as  well  as  despicable  crimes. 
His  propensity  to  thieving  was  a 
disease  of  which  he  was  never,  as  he 
himself  confesses,  entirely  cured.  He 
was  addicted  to  habitual  misrepre¬ 
sentation.  He  abjured  his  religion 
at  Turin,  that  he  might  cat  dishonest 
bread.  The  affair  of  the  ribbon, 
very  triflin#!:  in  itself,  became  a  crime 
of  tlic  blackest  dye,  when  he  laid  the 
theft  at  the  door  of  a  j>oor,  friend¬ 
less,  female  fellow'-servant,  who  had 
always  treated  him  with  kindness. 
The  nature  of  his  liaison  with  Ma¬ 
dame  de  AVarens  is  well  known — he 
was  a  kept  man-mistress.  The  au¬ 
thor  of  tliis  paper — his  panegyrist — 
lias  forgotten  that,  in  conjunction 
with  another  man,  Carrio — as  great  a 
scoundrel  as  himself — he  bought  a 
girl  of  her  mother — a  gr(‘ater  black¬ 
guard  than  either — in  order  to  bring 
her  up  as  their  common  mistress: 
and  he  has  frankly  admitted  that, 
(to  use  the  w’ords  of  Mr  llurke,)  “  he 
left  the  spawn  of  his  disgustful  a- 
inours  to  languish  in  a  Foundling 
Hospital."  Did  his  character  im¬ 
prove  as  he  advanced  in  years,  and 
acquired  fame  hy  his  writings.^  Quite 
the  reverse.  He  became  intolerable, 
first  to  his  friends,  and  latterly  to 
himself.  In  what  respects  has  he 
conferred  any  benefit  on  mapkind  ? 
In  none  that  1  am  aware  of.  He 
was  eloquent — powerfully  eloquent; 
and  that  w’as  all.  15ut  on  what  sub¬ 
jects  were  hisconfessedly  great  powers 
employed?  In  maintaining  the  most 
pernicious  paradoxes,  and  jiandering 
to  the  most  dangerous  ])assions.  The 
faggots  were  piled  up  to  his  hand, 
and  he  applied  the  fire.  ( )f  his  Non- 
velle  llehisf  there  has  hitherto  been 
s^rce  two  opinions :  it  is  a  master- 

Siece  of  eloquence  and  profligacy. 

iut  the  author  before  me  thinks  dif¬ 
ferently — let  him  enjoy  his  opinion. 
Mine  will  not  be  affected,  altliough 
he  brings  forward  a  female  authority 
on  his  side.  I  wish  he  had  quoted 
the  exact  words  of  Miss  Seward.  I 
can  hardly  bring  myself  to  believe 
that,  ‘'sensible  maiden"  as  she  was, 
she  would  recommend  such  a  book 
to  the  perusal  of  young  men :  if  she 
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really  did,  1  should  know  whaf  to 
think  of  herself.  A  young  woman 
recommending  a  tale  of  seduction, 
full  of  voluptuous  and  inflammatory 
description,  to  young  men!  Imp — I 
wish  I  could  say— Impossible!  Hut 
I  have  not  the  means  at  hand  of  as¬ 
certaining  the  fact,  so  1  must  Icavm 
it  as  I  found  it. 

The  worst  feature,  however,  in 
Rousseau’s  character  is,  that  he  sin¬ 
ned  w’ithdiis  eyes  open.  He  saw  clear¬ 
ly  the  heinous  nature  of  the  crime  he 
was  about  to  commit — and  he  com¬ 
mitted  it.  Of  this  w’e  have  an  in¬ 
stance  in  the  matter  of  his  abjuring 
his  religion.  “  Though  young,” 
says  he,  “  I  ivas  .sujficienthf  convin¬ 
ced,  that  whatever  religion  might  be 
the  true  one,  I  w’as  about  to  sell 
mine ;  and  even  should  I  chance  to 
chuse  the  best,  1  lievl  to  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  merited  the  disdain  of 
every  good  man  !”  Yet,  with  this 
sufficient  conviction  on  his  mind,  he 
.sold  his  religion  !  The  Confessions 
furnish  many  similar  examples. 

The  coincidence,  in  this  respect, 
between  Rousseau  and  Gibbon,  is 
remarkable.  Roth  abjured  the  reli¬ 
gion  in  which  they  had  been  educa¬ 
ted,  and  became  C  atholics, — with 
this  advantage  in  favour  of  the  latter, 
that  he  W’as  converted,  not  bribed  to 
the  change :  and  both  ended  by  be¬ 
coming  professed  infidels.  This  fact 
is  highly  instructive,  and  would  fur¬ 
nish  matter  for  a  volume. 

The  author  before  me  pleads  hard 
for  Rousseau’s  exculpation, — in  re¬ 
spect  of  his  inhuman  treatment  of  his 
children, — because  he  repented  of  his 
barbarity.  Rut  to  what  did  his  repent¬ 
ance  amount  ?  Did  it  induce  him  to 
alter  his  conduct,  and  atone  for  it,  by 
taking  home  to  his  bosom,  and  his 
heart,  the  unhappy  beings  on  whom 
lie  had  inflicted  tne  curse  of  existence? 
No :  it  was  a  mere  vision  of  his 
troubled  imagination :  a  spectre  he 
had  conjured  up  and  tricked  out  in 
fantastic  horrors,  to  frighten  his 
own  mind:  it  has  accordingly  left 
no  trace  of  its  existence,  except  in 
the  pages  of  his  Confessions.  Rut 
I  must  have  done — Vale  ! 

Jonathan  Olbmixon. 
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TKAVKI.S  IN  GEORGIA,  PERSIA,  AR¬ 
MENIA,  ANCIENT  IIABVI.ONIA,  ikc. 
DI  KING  THE  YEAKS  1S17,  IHIH, 
1819,  AND  1S20.  BY  SIR  BOiiERT 
KER  PORTER. 

(  Continued. ) 

In  his  progress  towards  Ispahan, 
Sir  Ilobert  traversed  tlie  salt  desert 
of  Kaveer.  Numerous  and  w'ide 
sheets  of  salt,  to  the  depth  of  half  an 
inch,  spread  over  the  plain,  as  smooth 
and  level  as  a  mirror,  rcliecting  the 
sun-beams  with  a  mirror’s  brightness, 
and  sometimes  producing  the  most 
extraordinary  optical  delusions.  In 
this  cheerless  tract,  the  eye  is  sel¬ 
dom  refreshed  with  the  sight  of  wa¬ 
ter  ;  and  if  a  stream  occasionally  ap¬ 
pears,  it  is  only  to  infliet  the  curse 
of  Tantalus  on  the  thirst-tortured 
traveller,  who  finds  it  as  salt  as  the 
soil  through  which  it  flows. 

'rhe  sacred  city  of  Khom, renowned 
for  the  shrine  of  the  fair  saint  Fati¬ 
ma,  and  many  other  holy  and  digni¬ 
fied  personages,  presents  the  anoma¬ 
lous  and  disagreeable  appearance  of 
repair  and  ruin,  bustle  and  desola¬ 
tion.  Sir  Robert  ivas  now  following 
the  tract  which  Sir  John  Malcolm 
had  pursued  ;  and  wherever  he  went, 
he  received  the  most  gratifying 
proofs  of  tlie  respect  and  affection 
with  which  the  remembrance  of  that 
excellent  officer  was  still  cherished 
in  Persia.  In  many  of  the  villages, 
the  inhaf)itants  date  their  marriages, 
or  tlie  birth  of  .their  children,  from 
the  era  of  his  visit  among  them  ;  and 
the  peasants,  in  the  warmth  of  their 
gratitude  for  his  beneficence,  used  to 
say,  that  if  the  rocks  and  trees 
should  suddenly  receive  the  power 
of  speech,  their  first  word  would  be 
JMalcolm** 

Of  the  numerous  ruins  which  our 
traveller  had  yet  seen,  those  of  Lan- 
ker-rood  were  the  most  striking  and 
singular.  They  consisted  of  large 
buildings,  totally  separated  from  each 
other.  In  each  building  were  several 
^  central  arches,  supporting  a  pointed 

I  dome;  while  from  the  body  of  the  edi¬ 
fice  projected  smaller  divisions,  again 
divided  into  cells,  the  whole  being  fi¬ 
nished  with  the  greatest  cat:e  and 
neatness.  Nearly  a  hundred  of  these 
i  insulated  structures,  mingling  with 
1  old  ivalls  and  towers  fallen  into  the 
^  most  picturesque  ruin ,  surrounded  the 
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low^-roofcd  dwellings  which  form  the 
present  village.  Of  the  once  consi¬ 
derable  town  of  Kassamabad,  which 
(’hardin,  in  the  year  1(58(5,  found 
fully  inhabited,  the  only  vestige  now 
is  a  long  black  line  of  ruins,  w  ith  the 
dome  of  a  lonely  mosque.  At  Dhay 
Nain  and  Sin- Sin,  Sir  Robert  found 
ruins  similar  to  those  at  Lanker- 
rood  ;  and  from  their  being  divided 
into  domestic  apartments,  and  the 
walls  of  those  at  Dhay  Nain  being  in 
some  places  covered  with  portraits  in 
fresco,  he  was  led  to  conclude  that 
they  had  originally  been  dw’elling- 
houses.  The  town  of  Kashaii  pre- 
seiitcil  an  agreeable  contrast  to  the 
dilapidation  of  most  of  the  cities 
wdiich  lay  in  our  traveller’s  present 
tract.  It  was  in  all  its  former  pro¬ 
sperity  ;  its  manufactures  of  silk 
brocades  and  shawls,  and  of  co])per 
utensils,  being  as  flourishing  and  in 
as  great  request  as  ever. 

Of  the  miserable  system  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  Persia,  and  of  the  still  more 
deplorable  manner. in  which  it  is  ad¬ 
ministered,  Sir  Robert  gives  a  die- 
Iressing  account,  when  sixaking  of 
the  kanaughts,  or  aqueducts,  which 
fertilize,  by  irrigation,  the  valley  of 
Guz. 

“  Indeed,  there  is  no  source  whence 
the  crown  draws  its  revenue  so  produc¬ 
tively,  as  from  that  of  these  w’aters  ;  for 
the  advantage  of  which  artilicial  channels, 
a  certain  sum  is  paid  yearly  to  gtnern- 
ment.  Great  as  that  may  Ixj,  it  is  short 
of  w  hat  it  migl'.t  be,  were  the  dispersion 
of  these  aqueducts  better  understood ; 
and  were  llic  dues  properly  collected,  the 
result  would  be  double  j)ro(lt  to  the 
crowm.  But,  in  this  country  (as  it  is 
sometimes  even  with  ourselves)  tiicre  are 
a  train  of  intermediate  agents  I>etw’cen  the 
government  and  the  tax,  w’ho  either  eat 
up  three-fourths  of  the  expected  sum, 
b^ore  it  reaches  the  treasury,  or  so  grind 
each  other  at  every  remove  from  the  first 
delegated  hand,  that  when  the  last  and 
full  exaction  is  made  from  the  industrious 
peasant,  or  trader,  or  warder  of  a  cara- 
varisary,  (it  being  demanded  in  surticient 
quantity  to  stick  a  reasonable  profit  to  the 
coffers  of  each  successive  extortioner,  in 
its  w’ay  to  those  of  the  sovereign,)  the 
jxxir  labouring  wretch,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ladder,  is  made  to  dig  the  gold  out  of 
his  very  veins ;  to  pour  it  out  with  his 
sweat  and  his  blood  ;  and  giving  his  last 
handful  of  grain  this  year,  with  all  his 
means  of  subsistence,  to  these  hard  task- 
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masters  leaves  the  land  and  the  royal 
dues  to  shift  for  themselves  in  the  next. 
The  kanuughts  of  Ciuz  are  formed  out  ti> 
twenty-hnir  of  its  inhabitants,  at  a  rent  of 
twenty-five  tomauns  |x'r  annum  each; 
v\hirh  tax  docs  not  include  uhat  the 
crown  chiims  on  the  produce  of  the  lainJ 
nourislied  by  this  water ;  nor  do  those 
claims  cover  all  the  contributions  that 
may  I  e  demandetl,  under  sc  .  eral  different 
pleas,  of  the  jiroprictors.  Indeed,  it  is 
even  more  diflicult  to  accpiirc  any  certain 
knowledge  of  the  ways  and  means  !)y 
which  the  revenue  of  this  country  is  cal¬ 
culated  and  collected,  than  to  oluain  any 
rcasimable  estimate  of  its  |>opulation. 
Kvery  thing  of  the  sort  apjxuirs  t<'  be 
done  by  farming,  and  monojK'ly  ;  a  com¬ 
mon,  and  universally  impoverishing  error 
with  arbitrary  governments ;  and  which, 
while  its  principle  continues,  must  dam 
up  the  sources  of  national  wealth,  by  un¬ 
dermining  the  foundations  of  all  industry, 
whether  agricultimal,  commerc  ial,  or  any 
thing  else.  Hence  the  plough,  and  the 
l'K>m,  are  often  abandoned  in  despair ; 
and  the  |X)or  rack-rented  liustxmdman,  or 
mechanic,  flics  to  some  distant  province, 
to  seek  less  oppressive  exactors,  of  some 
less  exorbitant  impost.  Thus  do  villages, 
and  even  districts,  not  unfrccjucntly  he¬ 
re  »me  entirely  de.serted;  and,  on  encpiiry, 
w  hat  inroad  of  Tartar  or  Turkoman  had 
rendenxi  the  houses  tenaniless,  and  left 
so  many  fine  tracts  of  land  w  ilhc^ut  cul¬ 
ture,  we  are  surprised  with  the  informa¬ 
tion,  that  some  avaricious  governor,  or, 
more  likely,  his  rapacious  satellites,  had 
passed  that  way,  and  the  lx‘som  of  de¬ 
struction  could  n  »l  have  swept  surer. 

On  a}>proacliing  Ispahan,  our  tra- 
velltT  rode  four  mile?  over  a  line  of 
ruins,  before  he  arrived  at  the  Gouch 
Khouah,  a  very  old  ino.sque,  at 
which  j>oint  the  city  commences. 
1'he  origin  of  this  city  is  involved  in 
wmc  obscurity,  but  its  situation 
is  admirably  adapietl  for  that  of  a 
capital.  riic  contrast  between  its 
former  nuagiuficence,  and  its  present 
delation,  is  drawn  by  Sir  Robert 
with  a  masterly  hand. 

Is|»ahan,  from  the  first  of  its  being  na¬ 
med,  is  noted  as  a  city  of  consequence  ; 
but  it  was  reserved  for  the  renow  ned  Shah 
Abhas  to  raise  it  to  its  supreme  height  of 
royal  magnific-cnce,  and  to  render  Isjiahan 
the  peat  emporium  of  the  Asiatic  w  orld. 
rhiring  his  reign,  nearly  a  million  of 
people  animated  its  busy  sUeeU,  and  the 
equally  flourishing  peas.mtry  of  more  than 
fourteen  huiidred  villages  in  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  supplied,  by  their  labour,  the 
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markets  of  this  abundant  jjopulation.  Its 
hfizars  w  ere  filled  w  ith  merchandise  from 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  mingled  w  ith 
the  rich  bales  of  its  own  celebrated  ma¬ 
nufactories.  Industry,  diligence,  activity, 
and  business-like  ncgociations,  were  seen 
and  heard  every  w  here.  The  caravansa¬ 
ries  were  crowded  with  merchants,  and 
g(K)ds  of  Europe  and  of  Asia  ;  while  the 
court  of  the  great  Shah  was  the  resort  of 
ambassadors  from  the  proudest  kingdoms, 
not  only  of  the  East,  but  of  the  A^  est. 
Travellers  thronged  thither  to  l)chold  its 
splendours,  and  to  enjoy  the  gracious  re¬ 
ception  bestowed  by  its  monarch  on  the 
learned  and  ingenious  of  all  lands  and  re¬ 
ligions.  The  renown  of  his  camps  at¬ 
tracted  brave  volunteers  from  many  a 
Christian  country’ ;  and  even  the  chivalry 
of  our  own  land,  knights  sworn  to  arms 
by  our  royal  Elizalxth  herself,  sought  ac¬ 
cessions  of  honours  in  the  pavilions  of 
Shah  Abbas.  Magnificence  to  strangers, 
and  munificence  to  his  subjects,  seem  to 
have  l>cen  the  leading  characteristiers  of 
tins  extraordinary  ])rince.  A  devotee  in 
his  own  faith,  he  was  tolerant  to  all 
others.  His  holy  anc’estry  made  him  a 
saint,  his  gay  temperament  a  man  of 
pleasure.  He  performed  pilgrimages  on 
foot ;  he  endowed  mosques  with  the 
splendour  of  palaces ;  his  palaces  were 
the  seats  of  legislature ;  his  anderoon, 
the  council  of  arms  ;  w  hile  his  gardens, 
open  to  the  jxople,  resounded  w  ith  fetes 
and  revelling.  Such  w  as  Isptihan  under 
the  sway  of  Abbas  the  First.  Such  almost 
it  continued  during  the  reign  of  Abbas  the 
Second.  But,  whatever  were  its  subse¬ 
quent  splendours,  they  were  all  extin¬ 
guished  by  the  merciless  arms  of  its  Af¬ 
ghan  conquerors  ;  and  hence  ct^mes  the 
different  picture  it  ])resent8  this  day,  from 
that  which  I  have  drawm.  Its  pc*ople  are 
reduced  to  scarcely  one-tenth  of  the  just 
computed  numbers  ;  the  streets  are  every 
where  in  ruin ;  the  bazars  silent  and 
abandoned ;  the  caravansaries  equally 
forsaken ;  its  thousand  villages  hardly 
now  counting  two  hundred ;  its  palaces 
.solitary  and  forlorn ;  and  the  nocturnal 
laugh  and  song,  which  used  to  echo  from 
every  jMirt  of  the  gardens,  now*  succeeded 
by  the  yells  of  jackalls,  and  the  howls  of 
as  famishing  dogs. 

Fortunately  the  minister  to  whom 
the  government  of  this  city  is  en¬ 
trusted,  is  exerting  himself  with 
much  judgment  and  zeal  for  the  re¬ 
storation  of  its  prosperity  ;  and  such 
are  already  the  beneficial  effects  of  his 
exertions,  that  he  is  now  able  to  pay 
to  the  crown  a  revenue  of  upwards 
of  six  hundred  thoufand  tomauns. 
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(about  i)30,0(»0  sterling),  a  larger 
sum  than  is  derived  from  any  other 
district  in  the  Persian  dominions. 
It  is  in  vain  to  expect,  however,  that 
it  can  ever  be  restored  to  its  former 
sjdendour  and  importance,  unless  it 
shall  again  become  the  favourite  re¬ 
sidence  of  royalty*  Of  the  remains 
of  lsi>ahairs  former  magnificence, 
tome  still  j»reserve  all  their  original 
freshness ;  and  of  these  Sir  liobert 
Ker  Porter  has  given  a  minute  de- 
.scription.  The  palace  of  Forty  l*il- 
lars,  the  lleste  Beheste,  or  Eight  Pa¬ 
laces,  in  the  royal  jdcasure-grounds, 
and  the  splendid  edifice  of  theMaidaii 
Shah,  or  great  public  square,  still 
remain,  amidst  the  decay  which  every 
where  apj)cars  around,  striking  mo¬ 
numents  of  the  magnificence  of  the 
great  Shah  Abbas. 

The  climate  of  Ispahan  was  at 
this  season  (May)  remarkably  jdea- 
bant,  the  thermometer  in  the  shade 
seldom  exceeding  75°  of  Fahrenheit. 
The  evenings,  however,  w'ere  oppres¬ 
sively  close,  and  the  nights  cold  and 
sharp.  No  fruits  were  yet  ripe,  but 
cherries  and  plums,  in  their  crude 
state,  were  eaten  as  delicacies. 

Superstition  flourishes  in  Persia 
as  in  its  native  soil.  F rom  its  earliest 
annals  >ve  learn,  that  the  most  im¬ 
portant  events  were  determined  by 
some  casual  occurrence,  which  w'as 
regarded  as  ominous.  The  neighing 
of  a  horse  gave  the  empire  to  Darius ; 
an  untimely  sneeze  made  a  Persian 
army,  in  the  days  of  Xenophon, 
hesitate  to  attack  the  enemy ;  and 
a  similar  unlucky  omen  deterred  a 
party  of  peasantry  from  setting  out 
with  Sir  liobert  Ker  Porter,  though 
they  were  to  travel  in  the  same 
route,  and  had  previously  begged 
the  protection  of  his  comj)any.  These 
6Uj)erstitious  notions  are  not  confined 
to  the  vulgar.  Even  his  Persian  Ma¬ 
jesty  will  not  leave  his  capital,  un¬ 
dertake  an  expedition,  or  receive  an 
ambassador,  till  he  has  learned  from 
his  astrologer  the  fortunate  hour. 
Before  all  minor  transactions,  it  is 
the  general  custom  of  the  Persians 
to  take  what  is  called  a  fall ;  this  is 
done  by  opening  the  Koran,  Hafiz, 
or  any  respected  author,  and  the 
sense  of  the  passage  on  which  their 
eyes  first  fall,  directs  their  actions, 
and  is  supposed  to  indicate  their 
fortune.  J'hey  likewise  place  great 
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faith  in  the  virtue  of  charms,  pro¬ 
cured  from  tlieir  astrologers ;  these 
they  bind  not  merely  about  their 
own  botlics,  but  those  of  their 
horses.  Some  of  these  amulets  are 
composed  of  prayers,  sewed  up  in 
shreds  of  linen,  in  the  shape  of  lozen¬ 
ges,  circles,  triangles,  ^c. ;  the  more 
costly  kind  arc  sentences  from  the 
Koran,  exquisitely  engraved  on  cor¬ 
nelian,  and  usually  tvorn,  by  j)ersons 
of  rank,  round  their  necks  or  anus. 
The  lower  orders  have  talismans,  to 
avert  the  effect  of  evil  eyes,  curses, 
or  other  malignant  influences.  In 
short,  they  neither  look,  move,  nor 
sj)eak,  without  attention  to  some 
sudden  fatality. 

The  chief  objects  of  our  traveller's 
curiosity,  however,  were  the  superb 
remains  of  antiquity  in  this  part  of 
the  empire.  To  these  remains  he 
had  an  excellent  key,  in  the  accurate 
and  classical  descriptions  of  Mr  Mo- 
rier  ;  and  by  his  indefatigable  re¬ 
search,  he  was  enabled  to  discover 
some  which  had  escaped  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  all  preceding  travellers.  At 
Mourg-aub,  which  Mr  Morier  has 
proved,  almost  to  demonstration,  to 
be  the  Pasargadic  of  the  ancients,  he 
found  a  square  pillar,  apparently  be¬ 
longing  to  an  ancient  temple,  on 
which  he  discovered,  with  equal  sur¬ 
prise  and  delight,  a  sculpture  in  bas- 
relief,  so  gracefully  simple  in  its  de¬ 
sign,  and  so  exquisitely  finished,  as 
to  be  worthy  of  the  best  days  of 
Grecian  art.  He  visited  likew  ise  the 
tomb,  called  by  the  natives  the  tomb 
of  the  mother  of  Solomon,  but  sup¬ 
posed  by  our  author,  with  nmch 
greater  probability,  to  l>e  the  cele¬ 
brated  tomb  of  Cyrus.  Of  these  re¬ 
lics  of  antiquity  he  has  given  minute 
descriptions,  and  accurate  drawings. 
His  attention  was  still  more  earnestly 
engaged  by  the  Mountain  of  Se¬ 
pulchres"  at  Nakshi-lloustara.  The 
face  of  the  mountain  is  a  clift*  of 
whitish  marble,  rising  almost  per¬ 
pendicularly  to  an  elevation  of  nearly 
three  hunilred  yards.  In  this  have 
been  cut  the  sculptures  and  excava¬ 
tions  which  have  been  so  long  the 
subjects  of  discussion  with  the  tra¬ 
veller,  the  artist,  and  the  antiquary. 
These  are  plac^  very  near  each 
other,  and  are  all  contained  within  a 
space  somewhat  less  than' the  height 
of  the  mountain*  Four  of  ihcif 
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highest  on  the  rock  are  evidently  giis  to  the  person  who  commit led  the 
inu'nded  for  tombs,  and  appear  to  mischief.  >\dien  examined  by  our 
he  coeval  with  the  sjdendid  ruins  author  they  were  all  perfectly  empty, 
of  l*erse]>olis.  ^I'hc  range  below,  On  the  exterior  of  one  of  the  tombs, 
though  varving  in  ability  of  execu-  and  one  only,  the  whole  tablet  of  the 
tion,  are  all  in  a  verv  inferior  taste,  upper  compartjnent  is  inscribed  with 
Our  author  ascended  with  const-  the  arrow-headed  characters,  brom 
derable  difficulty  and  juril  to  exa-  iliis  peculiarity  our  author  is  led  to 
mine  the  interior  of  one  of  these  suppose,  that  this  is  the  tomb  cut  by 
tombs,  being  pulled  up  by  means  of  the  express  orders  of  Darius  llystas- 
a  rojH.*  fastened  to  his  waist.  “  I'hc  pes  to  receive  his  remains, 
distance,”  lie  says,  “  was  sufficient-  The  upper  range  of  tombs  are  gc- 
Iv  high  from  the  ground  to  give  me  nerally  allowed  to  belong  to  the  ear- 
time  for  thought ;  and  during  my  ly  race  of  IVrsian  monarebs,  whose 
ascent,  in  a  manner  so  totally  de-  dynasty  was  terminated  by  the  sword 
)H.Muleiu  on  the  dexterity  of  others,  of  Alexander  the  (.ireat :  those  in  the 
I  could  not  but  recollect  the  fate  of  lower  line  of  the  rock  arc  attributed 
lialf- a- dozen  kinsmen  of  Darius  to  Kings  of  the  Arsacidean  and  Sas- 
llystaspes.  who  had  all  perished  at  sanian  race.  Sir  Robert  has  given  a 
once  in  the  very  same  expedition,  detailed  account,  and  faithful  deli- 
C’tesias  relates  that  this  great  Fersian  neation,  of  six  bas-reliefs*which  he 
monarch  caused  a  tomb  to  be  dug  for  found  in  this  range.  The  first  lie 
liim,  while  he  yet  lived,  in  the  double  sup]>oses  to  represent  Baharam  the 
mountain  ;  hut  wlien  it  was  com-  (xour,  his  queen,  and  their  son. 
pleted,  the  C'haldean  soothsayers  for-  The  second,  consisting  of  t^vo  hostile 
bid  him  to  enter  it  during  his  life,  warriors  on  horseback,  with  a  pro- 
under  a  penalty  of  some  terrible  strate  human  figure  under  the  hoofs 
danger.  Darius  was  intimidated;  of  one  of  the  horses,  and  designed 
fmt  some  princes  of  his  family  could  with  much  greater  spirit,  and  exe- 
not  resist  a  strong  curiosity  which  cuted  in  a  more  masterly  style  than 
imptdled  them  to  view  its  interior,  the  former,  is  supposed  to  repre- 
'i’liey  went  to  the  mountain,  and  by  sent  a  viiUory  of  jiaharam  over  the 
their  desire  were  to  be  drawn  up  by  Khan  of  'I’ransoxania.  The  third 
the  priests  who  officiated  there  ;  but  consists  of  four  ffgures,  the  principal 


while  they  yet  liung  between  earth 
and  air,  the  sudden  appearance  of 
some  serpents  on  the  rock  so  terrified 
the  people  above,  that  they  let  go  the 
ro]>es,  and  the  princes  were  dashed 
in  pieces.  ( )n  this  very  spot,  more 
than  two  thousand  years  ago,  the 
catastrojthc  happened.  The  ])ersons 


that  of  a  Fersian  monarch  on  horse¬ 
back,  grasping  the  claspid  arms  of 
a  person  on  foot,  habited  in  the  Ro¬ 
man  garb,  with  a  wreath  of  laurel 
on  his  brow’.  This  bas-relief  our  au¬ 
thor  fancies  to  represent  the  victory 
of  Sapor  the  First  over  the  emperor 


catastrojthc  happened.  1  he  ])ersons  \’alerian.  The  fourth  he  supposes 
seemed  present  with  me,  and  1  shud-  to  be  merely  a  variation  of  the  subject 
dercHi  for  them,  while  1  rejoiced  in  represented  in  the  second.  The  fifth 


my  own  safety.  To  incur  the  least 
]»ossible  risk  to  myself  and  my  as¬ 
sistants,  I  had  selecte<l  the  tomb  that 
was  nearest  the  ground  ;  but  even 
tliat  was  upwartls  of  sixty  feet  above 
its  level,  and  1  came  oft’  with  not 
a  few  bruises  from  hard  knocks 
against  the  rock  in  my  sw  inging  as¬ 
cent.”  In  the  tomb  which  be  enter- 
nl  in  this  jHTilous  manner,  he  found 
three  archtxl  recesses,  each  containing 
a  irough-likc  cavity  cut  into  the 
rock,  and  covered  with  a  stone  of 


represented  in  the  second.  The  fifth 
has  been  drawn,  our  author  informs 
us,  by  almost  every  traveller  who 
approached  the  spot,  hut  not  one  of 
their  representations  is  correct :  the 
subject  is  two  men  on  horseback, 
meeting  each  other,  the  one  bestow¬ 
ing,  the  other  receiving,  a  circlet, 
the  badge  of  sovereignty  :  under  the 
feet  of  the  horses  are  two  prostrate 
figures,  on  the  bead  of  one  of  whom 


iiiree  arenea  recess^,  eacn  containing  are  serpents  twisting  over  a  band 
a  irough-like  cavity  ^  cut  into  the  round  his  brows,  in  the  place  of 
rock,  and  covered  with  a  stone  of  hair:  on  the  breasts  of  the  horses, 
corre^wnding  dimensions.  Every  •  just  above  the  shoulder,  are  inscrip- 
onc  of  these  covers  had  been  broken  tions  both  in  the  Greek  and  Pelhivi 
at  the  corners,  evidently  to  give  a  characters ;  the  execution  of  the  whole 
view  of  thceontents  of  the  sarcopha-  heavy,  but  elaborate :  the  subject  is 
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conjectured  to  be  an  emblematical 
representation  of  the  restoration  of 
the  ancient  Persian  empire,  in  the 
person  of  Ardashir  IJabi^an,  the  he¬ 
reditary  successor  of  its  founder, 
Oyrus.  'fhe  last  bas-relief  repre¬ 
sents  a  kin",  standin"  in  a  niche  or 
rostrum,  as  if  delivering:  a  harane:ue: 
to  the  right  and  left  of  him  appear  a 
row  of  figures,  seen  only  as  far  as  the 
head  and  shoulders:  of  the  subject 
of  this  sculpture  no  hint  can  be 
drawn  from  either  history  or  tradi¬ 
tion.  A  Fire  Temple,  similar  to 
that  which  he  ha<l  seen  at  Mourg- 
aub,  and  two  altars  cut  out  of  the 
solid  rock,  were  among  the  other 
remains  of  anticpiity  which  Sir  Ro¬ 
bert  saw  at  Nakshi  Iloustara.  Ilis 
imj)ress:ons  on  taking  leave  of  this 
interesting  ])lace  are  very  naturally 
and  finely  described.  He  had  gone 
to  starch,  but  without  success,  for 
the  inscriptions  mentioned  by  IMr 
Moritr. 

I  oo'-.erved  nothing  particular  during 
this  ]>art  of  my  ride,  excepting  a  few 
square  holes,  of  dilFercnt  sizes  and  depths, 
cut  in  the  sides  of  the  rocks.  Mvery 
where  else  was  wil<!,  and  as  almniloncd 
to  nature  as  if  the  fotUsteps  of  man  had 
never  been  there ;  and  as  I  turned  round, 
to  view  the  venerable  scene  again,  before 
I  put  my  horse  to  the  spur  to  carry  me 
])ack  to  my  quarters,  the  wide  extended 
solitude  of  the  mountain  above,  the 
tenantless  and  highly-wri  ught  tombs  in 
its  lK)som,  with  the  gigantic  figures  at  its 
base,  like  men  of  another  age  turned 
to  marble ;  all  these  awful  forms,  with 
the  silence,  and  magnitude  of  every  o!)- 
ject,  gave  a  particular  grandeur  and  so¬ 
lemnity  to  my  last  impression  of  Xakshi 
lloustam. 

With  the  view  of  examining  at  lei¬ 
sure  the  superb  ruins  of  Persepolis, 
he  established  his  head-quarters  at 
the  village  of  Kanarah,  about  two 
miles  distant  from  that  ancient  ca¬ 
pital.  At  Nakshi  Rajah  he  found 
three  bas-reliefs  on  three  projecting 
masses  of  rock.  They  were  much 
mutilatetl,  in  consequence  of  the  bar¬ 
barous  policy  of  Shah  Sefi’s  prime 
minister,  who,  as  ^hardin  informs 
.us,  ordered  sixty  men  to  be  daily 
employed  for  a  length  of  time  in  de¬ 
stroying  the  monuments  of  antiquity 
in  the  plain  of  Merdasht.  On  one 
of  these  bas-reliefs  our  author,  most 
unexpectedly,  found  a  Greek  inscrip- 
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tion  on  the  breast  of  a  borsi',  much 
more  entire  than  it  had  been  tran¬ 
scribed  by  Niebuhr  many  years  be¬ 
fore.  'I'lie  sword r,  of  all  the  figures 
in  these  sculptures,  instead  of  re- 
sembliiig  the  ancient  Persiiui  scymi- 
tars,  were  perfectly  straight ;  an  in¬ 
novation  which  the  last  Darius  is 
said  to  have  iutrediiced  in  the  time 
of  Philip,  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks. 

Of  the  interesting  remains  of  Per¬ 
sepolis,  the  description  of  our  author 
is  peculiarly  minute  and  accurate, 
ami  accompanied  by  numerous  draw¬ 
ings,  executed  with  singular  fidelity. 
It  afiords  an  idea  of  those  splendid 
monuments  of  eastern  art,  incompa¬ 
rably  more  correct  than  any  that  can 
be  formed  from  the  description  of 
preceding  travellers.  Wc  cannot, 
of  course,  follow  him  in  bis  details: 
all  that  we  c.au  jiretciid  to  do,  is 
merely  to  advert  to  some  particulars, 
in  which  he  has  corrected  the  mis¬ 
takes  of  his  ]»rcdecess()rs,  or  explored 
what  had  escaped  their  observation. 
The  colossal  animals,  sculptured  on 
the  portal  of  the  great  plattorm,  and 
tvhich,from  tbedescriptionsand  draw¬ 
ings  of  former  travellers,  the  loanuMl 
profes.sor  Ileereu  ooncludeil  to  be  ilic 
Monoceiros  of  C'tesias,  our  author 
])roves  to  demonstration  to  be  bulls. 
They  are  admirable  specimens  of  art, 
uniting  such  weight  of  body  and  of 
limb,  with  such  spirit  in  the  attitude 
and  action  of  the  muscles,  that  the 
whole  seems  ready  to  move  from  tlie 
great  mass  to  which  it  is  attached.  In 
the  palace  of  Forty  Pillars  he  observed 
that  none  of  the  figures  which  he  sup¬ 
posed  to  re]wesent  the  royal  guards, 
wore  any  thing  resembling  a  sword  ; 
and  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  PcTsian  guards  given 
by  Herodotus,  and  of  the  army  of 
Xerxes  by  Xenophon,  the  sword  is  not 
mentioned.  From  these  circumstances 
he  is  led  to  think,  that  when  ancient 
authors  speak  of  the  Persian  sword, 
they  can  only  mean  the  dagger  de¬ 
scribed  by  Xenophon,  as  hung  from 
a  belt  on  their  right  side.  •  The  pro¬ 
cessions  sculptured  in  five  bas-reliefs 
in  the  Palace  of  Forty  Pillars,  he  a- 
grees  with  Professor  Ileeren  and 
Ch’ottefund,  in  ascribing  to  Darius 
Hystaspes ;  and  supposes  them  to 
represent  the  festival  at  the  Vernal 
Equinox,  when  the  Persians  present¬ 
ed  their  gratuities,  and  the  governors 
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of  j'ro\inces,  with  their  lUlegates, 
to  bring  in  tlieir  annual  revenue, 
with  a  (Ino  prot ortion  of  ottering  he- 
sides.  It  is  ]»rohable  that  these  ttnc 
sculptures  were  executed  by  some  ot 
the  (irecians  who  fell  into  tlie  ]X)wer 
of  Harius  ]>re\ions  to  the  battle  of 
.Marathon — the  exquisite  ttnishingof 
the  parts,  and  the  grace  and  truth  of 
the  general  design,  every  where  pro¬ 
claiming  the  rettned  taste  and  the  mas* 
ter  chisels  of  (ireece.  M  hen  com¬ 
paring,”  exclaims  our  author,  “  the 
colossal  ])roportions  of  the  structure, 
and  its  gigantic  scul]5tures,  with  the 
d*  licacy,  heauty,  and  perfection,  of 
tlie  execution  of  its  ornanunts,  I 
might  say,  witli  the  poet,  ‘  Here  the 
Loves  play  on  the  bosom  of  ller- 
ciiles.’”  The  colonnades  in  the  Pa¬ 
lace  were  in  the  same  exquisite  taste, 
and  inutilattM  as  they  now  are,  they 
cannot  he  beheld  without  equal  de¬ 
light  and  wonder.  “  ilesidcs  thead- 
jniration,”  says  ^'ir  Robert,  “  which 
the  general  elegance  of  their  forms, 
and  the  exquisite  workmanshi])  of 
their  ]>arts,  excited,  I  never  was  made 
so  sensible  of  the  inijwession  of  per¬ 
fect  symmetry,  comprising  in  itself 
that  of  perfect  heauty  also.”  These 
j)illars  are  distributed  in  four  divi¬ 
sions  ;  consisting,  as  Sir  Robert  de¬ 
scribes  them  in  military  jdirase,  of  a 
centre  phalanx  of  six  deep  every 
way  ;  an  advance  of  twelve  ui  two 
ranks  ;  and  the  same  number  ttank- 
ing  ihe  centre.  Of  all  these  columns 
fifteen  only  are  now  standing,  the 
height  of  each  being  sixty  feet,  the 
circumference  of  the  shaft  sixteen, 
and  its  length  from  the  capital  to  the 
tor,  forty-four  feet.  .  The  shaft  is 
finely  fluted  in  fifty-two  divisions  ; 
at  its  lower  extremity  begins  a  cinc¬ 
ture  and  a  torus,  the  first  tw’o  inches 
in  depth,  the  latter  one  foot;  whence 
devolves  the  ixxlestal  in  the  form  of 
the  cup  and  leaves  of  a  pendant  lo¬ 
tus.  They  rest  upon  a’ plinth  of 
eight  inches,  in  circumference  twen¬ 
ty-four  feet  six  inches :  the  capitals 
are  surmounted  by  a  double  demi- 
bull.  On  comparing  the  columns  of 
Persepolis  with  those  which  he  after¬ 
wards  found  at  Ecbatana,  Sir  Robert 
was  convincetl  that  the  same  style  of 
architecture  prevailnl  at  one’ time 
over  the  hast.  He  thinks  it  proba¬ 
ble,  likewise,  that  it  owed  its  origin 
to  some  nation  of  rliil  more  ancient 


acrgrandizeinent,  and  that  the  capitals 
(T  .\ssvria  and  of  Shinar  might  claim 
the  honour  of  inventing  sculpture, 
which  comprehends  the  ornamental 
])arts  of  architecture.  “  Hence  in 
Babylon,  or  Nineveh,  the  original 
heavy  stem  of  the  pillar,  which  we 
find  so  ])onderous  at  Egyptian 
d'hebes,  would  first  become  lighten¬ 
ed  by  reed-like  flutings,  and  its  top 
with  the  lotos  fiower;  or,  when  a 
stronger  prop  seemed  to  be  demand¬ 
ed,  then  the  smooth  shaft  was  sur¬ 
mounted  by  the  gracefully  wreathing 
of  the  symbolical  horse,  or  the  hiero¬ 
glyphic  animal  itself.”  The  indus¬ 
try  with  which  our  author  examined 
all  the  precious  relics  of  IVrsepolis, 
the  historical  illustrations  which  he 
brings  forward  to  explain  them,  Ins 
judicious  conjectures,  and,  above  all, 
Ins  admirable  drawings,  have  thrown 
much  additional  light  on  those  re¬ 
mains,  and  rendered  this  part  of  his 
work  })articularly  valuable  to  the  ar¬ 
tist  and  the  antiquary.  His  research¬ 
es  were  interrupted  by  a  fever, 
brought  on  by  heat  and  fatigue  ;  and 
when  lie  recovered  so  far  as  to  be  a - 
gain  able  to  travel,  he  was  glad  to  re¬ 
move  from  a  climate  w'hich  he  found 
no  longer  endurable.  He,  therefore, 
proceeded  on  bis  journey  towards 
Shiraz.  His  route  lay  westward 
across  a  ])lain,  studded  with  an  al¬ 
most  incredible  number  of  villages. 

( )f  these  only  a  few  were  inhabited  ; 
yet  in  the  vicinity  of  all  of  them, 
canals  for  irrigation,  and  the  luxu¬ 
riance  of  the  soil,  exhibited  traces  of 
a  skilful  agriculture.  As  he  advan¬ 
ced,  the  aspect  of  the  country  became 
more  dreary.  Tlie  stream  of  Rock- 
nabad,  which,  half  a  century  ago, 
flowed  through  the  paradise  of  Pars, 
and  w’liich  is  so  often  the  theme  of 
the  poet  Hafiz,  he  found  diminisheil 
to  an  inconsiderable  rivulet,  divest¬ 
ed  entirely  of  the  Arcadian,  scenery 
which  once  adorned  it,  yet  retaining 
its  singular  transparency  and  softness 
to  the  taste.  On  his  arrival  at  Shiraz, 
lie  wras  hospitably  received  by  the 
Fon  of  Jatfier  Ali  Khan,  from  whom 
the  British  Missionary,  Henry  Mar¬ 
tin,  experienced  so  much  kindness. 
Shiraz,  once  the  capital  of  Persia 
Proper,  and  now  of  the  province  of 
Pars,  is  situate  in  latitude  29°,  33', 
*55".  It  stands  in  a  fine  valley,  a- 
hout  ten  or  twelve  miles  wide,’  and 
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has  rather  a  pleasant  than  an  im¬ 
posing  appearance.  It  is  at  present 
under  the  government  of  llassan  Ali 
Mirza,  a  son  of  the  king — a  youtli 
more  inclined  to  the  pleasures  of  his 
underuon  than  to  the  cares  of  state. 
“  Every  thing  within  the  town  seems 
neglectcil :  the  bazars  and  inaidans 
falling  into  ruins  ;  the  streets  cho- 
keil  with  dirt,  and  heaps  of  unre¬ 
paired  houses,  and  the  lower  orders 
who  infest  them,  squalid  and  inso¬ 
lent;  while  the  actual  poor  crawl 
out  of  their  dens  in  a  state  of  rags 
and  wretcliedness,  which  no  pen  can 
describe.”  One  of  the  most  grievous 
effects  of  this  public  neglect,  is  the 
state  of  the  water,  which  is  intolera¬ 
bly  foul  and  pernicious.  Tliis  is  the 
more  inexcusable,  as  ])urc  and  deli¬ 
cious  water  might,  with  little  trouble, 
be  conveyed  from  the  spring  at  the 
tomb  of  Sadi,  and  tlie  stream  of  the 
llocknabad.  During  our  author’s 
stay  here,  the  heat  was  excessive ; 
the  thermometer  seldom,  during  the 
<lay,  falling  below  96^  in  the  shade, 
or  under  80°  at  night. 

After  recovering  from  a  severe  fe¬ 
ver,  induced  by  fatigue  and  excessive 
heat,  our  author  paid  an  early  visit 
to  the  town  of  liafiz  and  Sadi,  the 
Anacreon  Moore  and  the  Pope  of 
Persia.  These  tombs  were  erected 
by  Kerim  Khan,  who  ordered  trees  to 
be  planted  around  them,  and  a  col¬ 
lege  of  holy  men  to  be  lodged  in  the 
boundary,  to  protect  the  honoured 
shrines.  They  are  now  abandoned 
to  neglect.  The  ground,  w  hich  was 
long  kept  sacred  to  the  remains  of 
Hafiz  alone,  is  covered  with  promis¬ 
cuous  graves  ;  the  fine  copy  of  his 
poems,  which  was  fastened  to  his 
shrine,  has  been  removed  ;  and  even 
the  trees,  which  but  lately  threw  over 
it  their  luxuriant  shade,  have  dis- 
appeared.  The  place  of  Sadi’s  sepul- 
ture  was  still  more  forlorn.  Within 
S.  a  solitary  square  structure,  perfectly 
bare  without,  and  within  planted 
W  with  a  few  low  shrubs  and  vegetables, 
stood  a  small  marble  sarcophagus, 
which  covered  the  poet’s  remains, 
m  One  interesting  memorial  of  this 
amiable  moralist  is  still  to  be  seen. 
Through  a  vaulted  apartment  under 
the  level  of  the  ground,  and  descend- 
I  2  again  about  twenty  or  thirty  steps, 

I  B  our  author  was  conducted  to  the  brink 
I  I  of  a  crystal  stream,  so  contrived  as  to 


flow  over  a  deepened  basin  in  the 
rock,  'fhis  w'as  the  jwet’s  favourite 
retirement,  and  here  he  is  said  to 
liave  composed  some  of  his  most  beau¬ 
tiful  poems.  lie  pleased  himself 
wdth  seeing  the  fish  sj)orting  in  the 
clear  water  of  the  basin  ;  and  their 
descendants  arc  still  held  so  sacred, 
that  the  starving  people  in  the  ncigh- 
bourhoed  never  think  of  drawing  one 
of  thefn  from  its  native  fountain. 

And  this,”  says  our  author,  “  is 
perhaps  all  the  resj>ect  still  shown  to 
the  memory  of  Sheik  Sadi !”  ’I'his 
tomb  stands  at  the  distance  of  three 
miles  north-east  from  Shiraz.  Pro¬ 
ceeding  four  miles  farther  in  the  same 
direction,  our  traveller  found  the  re¬ 
mains  of  an  edifice',  of  the  style  and 
age  of  those  at  Persepolis.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  a  square  of  thirty 
feet,  with  a  portal  in  each  face.  ’J’hrce 
of  its  sides  still  remain,  and  from  the 
figures  sculptured  on  these  sides,  till 
bearing  objects  connected  with  reli¬ 
gious  oblation,  and  the  general  ele¬ 
gance  of  the  workmanship,  our  au¬ 
thor  plausibly  conjectures  that  it  has 
been  a  small  temple.  On  leaving 
this  gem  of  architecture,  and  follow  ¬ 
ing  the  base  of  the  mountain  for  tw’o 
miles  farther,  he  came  to  a  delight¬ 
ful  spring,  over  which  a  range  of 
sculptures,  cut  in  the  rock,  present¬ 
ed  themselves.  They  appeared  to  be 
w'orks  of  the  8assanian  age,  but  much 
superior  to  those  at  Nakshi-llous- 
tain. 

In  this  valley  the  country  appear¬ 
ed  in  much  higher  cultivation  than 
nearer  Shiraz ;  stretching  on  to  the 
cast  in  vineyard,  harvest,  and  village 
scenery.'  The  grapes  grow  to  a  size 
and  fulness  scarcely  equalled  in 
other  climates,  and  yield  the  cele¬ 
brated  wine  of  Shiraz.  Owing  to 
the  strictness  with  which  the  reign¬ 
ing  family  observe  the  ordinances  of 
the  Prophet,  the  manufacture  of  this 
wine  has  fallen  into  disrepute,  and 
only  small  quantities,  possessing  the 
proper  flavour,  can  now  be  obtained. 
Of  the  climate  and  pro<luctions  of 
Shiraz,  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter  gives 
a  most  glowing  description. 

The  present  summer  has  been  unusual¬ 
ly  hot,  and  the  feverish  state  of  my  frame 
made  me  feel  it  more  so ;  but  the  inha. 
bitants  of  this  beautiful  vale  told  me,  that 
Shiraz  is  generally  esteemed  the  most 
moderate  climate  in  the  southern  division 
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of  the  fmi)ire;  that  its  summer  noons 
may  Ik;  warmer  than  is  pleasant,  hut  the 
m«>rninjjs  and  eveninjrs  are  delightful ; 
but  when  Septeinl)er  commences,  the 
weather  lK*comes  heavenly  ;  and  continues 
until  the  end  of  XovemLK.r,  with  a  ivr- 
fectly  serene  atmosphere,  of  a  most  Iwlmy 
and  agreeable  temperature ;  and  a  sky 
whose  soft  hues  are  rellected  from  every 
object.  The  earth  is  covered  with  the 
gathered  harvest,  flowers,  and  fruits; 
melons,  |K*aches,  JK‘ar^,  nectarines,  clicr- 
ries,  grajK's,  pomegranates  ;  in  short,  all 
is  a  garden  abundant  in  sweets  and  re- 
freshtnent.  Tlte  vales  of  Ouroomia,  and 
Salmos,  which  lie  north-west  of  Tabreez, 
are  the  only  places  in  the  empire  that 
compare  with  Shiraz  and  its  autumnal 
iKiunties.  And,  thus  fortunate  in  the 
fniits  of  the  earth,  it  possesses  the  addi¬ 
tional  attraction  of  giving  birth  to  the 
ino>t  beautiful  woman  in  Persia;  dam. 
sels,  w  ho  are  described  w  ith  eyes  brighter 
than  the  antelope’s;  hair  clustering  like 
their  ow  ii  dark  grajxjs;  an.d  forms  fairer 
and  sweeter  tlian  the  virgin  rose.  Indeed, 
all  here  seems  to  partake  of  their  musky 
breath  ;  the  place  being  celebrated  for  the 
growth  of  every  flower  that  yields  per¬ 
fume  by  extract.  The  rose  water  of  Shi. 
ra/  is  p.irticularly  fine  and  abundant ; 
and  so  j>n)fuse!y  scattered  are  every  spe¬ 
cies  of  the  most  costly  scents,  the  otto  of 
rose  is  scarcely  deemed  a  jKrfumc  of  any 
value. 

Shiraz  owed  much  of  its  former 
prospiTity  to  Kluritn  Khan,  who  pos¬ 
sessed  all  the  pov.'cr  of  a  sovereign, 
theugh  digniH.d  v.  ith  no  higher  title 
than  that  of  \  akeel,  or  Lieutenant  of 
the  reigning  tnoncreh.  All  tlie  cities 
of  P(  rsia  nourished  under  his  admi¬ 
nistration,  hut  lie*  preferred  Shiraz, 
from  its  vicinity  to  tlie  simple  tribe 
from  whom  lu*  dcrivid  his  descent, 
l  ie  strtngthened  its  fortifications,  en- 
riclud  it  with  manufactories,  adorn¬ 
ed  it  witli  buildings,  and  beautified 
the  environs  with  delightful  gardens. 
Amiilst  the  wreck  of  its  manufac¬ 
ture's,  two  have  survived  ;  the  one  of 
glass  for  windows,  bottles,  and  gob¬ 
lets,  which,  though  not  of  the  most 
elegant  kind,  are  vendible  all  over  the 
kingdom  ;  the  other  of  sword-blade's 
and  daggers,  which  are  deemed  ex¬ 
cellent  for  general  use. 

It  was  the  original  intention  of  our 
traveller,  to  proceed  from  Shiraz  to 
I)laces  of  interest  still  farther  east¬ 
ward.  Hut  the  debilitateil  state  to 
which  his  late  fever  had  reduced  him, 
rendered  it  ncceisary'  to  attend  to  the 


immediate  restoration  of  his  health 
and  vigour.  Instead  of  venturing, 
therefore,  into  a  region  which  is  ein- 
phaticallv  styled  the  ^mrmscer,  or 
quarter  of  heat,  he  resolvtnl  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Ispahan  ;  intending, ‘however, 
when  his  strength  sliould  be  re-estab¬ 
lished,  to  proceed  to  Homadan,  the 
ancient  Kcbatana,  wdth  the  view  oi 
comparing  its  relics  with  those  of 
Mourg-aub  and  Persepolis,  and  then 
directing  his  course  along  the  shores 
of  the  'I’igris  and  Kuphrates,  to  ex- 
])lore  the  remains  of  Hahylon.  itli 
this  object  in  view,  he  left  Shiraz  on 
the‘J})lhof  July  1818,  and  uniting 
his  own  attendants  with  the  suite  oi 
1  )r  Sharpe,  set  forth  on  his  return  to 
Ispahan. 

'I'he  route  which  lie  pursued  in 
returning  to  this  sjilendid,  but  now' 
decayed  capital,  w  as  more  direct  than 
that  by  which  he  proceeded  to  Shiraz, 
and  for  several  days  he  travelled 
through  new  scenes.  The  first  ob¬ 
ject  that  excited  particular  observa¬ 
tion,  w  as  the  sacred  village  of  linan 
Zado  Ismael.  A  high-domed  build¬ 
ing  marked  the  spot  where  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  I  mans  repose,  and  the 
air  of  comfort  and  civilization  which 
reigns  throughout  the  village,  be¬ 
speaks  the  easy  circumstances  of  his 
descendants,  and  the  respect  in  which 
they  are  held.  The  illness  of  Dr 
Sharpe  detained  them  several  days  in 
this  village,  where  they  w’ere  enter¬ 
tained  with  the  greatest  kindness,  by 
the  hospitable  descendants  of  the  Pro¬ 
phet.  ( )n  proceeding  northward,  they 
soon  entered  that  “labyrinth  of  count¬ 
less  ravines  and  formidable  gorges, 
which  intersect,  in  every  direction, 
the  vast  chain  of  mountains  ex¬ 
tending  from  Ararat  to  the  shore  of 
the  Persian  gulf.  From  these  nu¬ 
merously  diverging  defiles,  the  wind¬ 
ing  valleys  spreatl  themselves  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  country, 
north-east,  expanding  into  vast  and 
fertile  ])lains,  to  the  very  confines  of 
Courdistan.”  Of  this  stupendous 
range,  the  most  inaccessible  parts  are 
inhabited  by  the  Hactiori,  Feilly, 
and  Mamazany  tribes,  who,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Flelauts,  exist 
wholly  by  plunder.  The  caravans 
and  parties  of  travellers,  on  the  great 
roads  between  Bushire  and  Shiraz, 
and  from  Shiraz  to  Ispahan,  offer  a 
succession  of  tempting  prizes,  to  these 
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hereditary  spoilers.  After  surmount¬ 
ing  two  of  these  mountain  passes, 
our  traveller  found  himself  in  the 
long-celehrated  vale  of  Oujon.  This 
x'ale,  called  also  the  \’ale  of  Heroes, 
from  having  been  the  favourite  hunt¬ 
ing-place  of  Ilaharam  the  (Jour, 
abounds  in  springs,  some  hid  under 
marshy  ground,  and  others  open,  in 
pools  or  streams,  but  all  supposed  to 
communicate  at  a  great  depth.  In¬ 
to  one  of  tlicse  pools  Baharam,  in  the 
heat  of  the  chase,  inadvertently 
dashed;  he  and  his  horse  were  in¬ 
stantly  swallowed  up ;  and  though 
immediate  and  diligent  search  was 
made,  not  the  smallest  trace  of  him 
or  his  horse  was  ever  found.  At 
the  very  same  spot,  a  European,  in 
the  escort  of  Sir  .^ohn  Malcolm,  dis¬ 
appeared,  although  w'arncd  of  the 
danger  of  approaching  it.  Ossipus, 
once  a  place  of  consequence,  colo¬ 
nized  by  Shah  Ismail  with  ('hris- 
tian  families  from  Heorgia,  and  ren¬ 
dered  particularly  interesting  to  Kng- 
lish  travellers,  by  its  having  been 
placed  by  Shah  Abbas  under  the 
government  of  their  countryman  Sir 
Anthony  Shirley,  consists  now  of  a 
few  miserable  huts,  straggling  round 
the  base  of  an  artiHcial  mound. 
Here  our  travellers  w’ere  visited  by 
the  Khan  of  the  mountains,  attended 
by  a  train  of  banditti.  Most  of  the 
mountain  chiefs,  rough  and  daring 
as  they  are,  acknowledge  the  Shah’s 
supremacy,  by  furnishing  a  certain 
number  of  men,  ]>roperly  armed,  to 
serve  him  in  his  w  ars. 

Of  all  the  favours  w  hich  the  travel¬ 
ler  in  a  distant  land  can  receive,  there 
is  none  more  gratifying  to  his  heart, 
than  the  kindness  he  meets  with 
on  account  of  his  nation,  or  of  some 
esteemed  compatriot,  with  whose 
character  Jiis  own  is  thus,  in  some 
measure,  identified,  and  to  whose 
honours  and  privileges  he  succeeds 
by  a  kind  of  imputed  merit.  Such 
kindness  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter  liad 
frequently  experienced  in  Persia;  but 
:  never  with  such  a  warmth  of  cordi- 
[  ality  as  from  the  generous  and  ami¬ 
able  Hadge  Bachire,  an  Abyssinian 
eunuch,  who  was^ chief  of  the  house- 
‘  hold  to  the  royal  mother  of  Hassan 
{  Ali  Mirza,  Prince-governor  of  Shiraz. 
I  This  worthy  comptroller  came  up 
I  with  our  traveller’s  party  at  a  cara- 
I  vanserai  near  the  village  of  Koosh 
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Kizar.  \V'ith  a  sincerity  that  could 
not  be  mistaken,  he  expressed  his 
joy  at  finding  himself  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  Englishmen,  and  he  wound 
up  his  general  compliments  to  the 
English  nation,  with  a  particular  eu- 
logium  on  the  talents  and  virtues  of 
the  missionary,  Henry  Martyn,  who 
had  passed  some  time  under  his 
roof,  during  his  sojourn  at  Shiraz. 
'I'he  benevolent  Hadge  preceded  them 
as  their  good  genius  ;  and  every  com¬ 
fort  and  luxury  awaited  them,  under 
his  direction,  at  their  various  resting- 
places. 

Their  route  leading  directly  through 
the  haunts  of  the  mountain  banditti, 
it  was  attended  with  increasing  dan¬ 
ger  at  every  step.  On  leaving  the 
ruins  of  Kormeshah,*  they  observed  a 
party  of  thirty  or  forty  horsemen, 
hovering  at  a  small  distance  on  their 
Hank,  a}>parently  with  the  purpose  of 
reconnoitring.  After  tw  ice  advancing 
and  falling  back,  they  made  known 
their  intention,  by  the  discharge  of 
a  few  shots  at  the  mules  in  the  rear 
of  our  traveller’s  retinue  ;  but  find¬ 
ing  that  the  party  was  well  prepared 
for  defence,  and  startled  by  the  bells 
of  an  approaching  caravan,  tliey  with¬ 
drew',  after  maintaining  a  running 
fight  for  a  considerable  extent  of  road. 

Ispahan,  in  its  southern  aspect,  ap¬ 
pears'  incomparably  more  magnifi¬ 
cent  than  when  approached  from  the 
north.  Bridges  of  noble  architec¬ 
ture,  each  extending  its  long  level 
lines  of  arches  to  porch-like  struc¬ 
tures  of  the  finest  elevations,  were 
“  superb  prologues  to  tenantless  pa¬ 
laces,  and  a  city  in  ruins.” 

All  spoke  of  the  gorgeous,  populous 
])ast,  but  all  that  remained  in  present 
life  seemed  lost  in  silence,  shrinking 
from  the  increasing  flame  of  a  morning 
sun  that  burnt  like  mid-day.  Happily, 
a  covert  jiath  presented  itself ;  and  after 
enjoying  our  ride  lK*neath  the  cool  arcades 
of  its  long  mouldering  cloisters,  we  en¬ 
tered  the  southern  gate  of  the  town,  and 
immediately  came  out  into  one  of  those 
umbrageous  avenues  of  trees  which  ren¬ 
der  the  interior  of  Ispahan  in  this  quar¬ 
ter  a  very  paradise.  It  terminated  at 
the  great  bazar  of  Shah  Abbas  ;  the  whole 
of  which  enormous  length  of  building  is 
vaulted  al)ovc,  to  exclude  heat,  yet  ad¬ 
mit  air  and  light.  Hundreds  of  shops, 
without  inhabitants,  filled  the  sides  of  this 
epitome  of  a  deserted  mercantile  w'orld ; 
and  having  traversed  their  untrodden  la- 
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bvrinths  for  an  extent  of  nearly  two  miles, 
wc  entered  the  Maidan  Shah,  another 
spacious  soundless  theatre  of  departed 
grandeur.  The  present  solitude  of  so 
magnificent  a  place  was  rendered  more 
imjwesKive  by  the  distinct  echoing  of  our 
horses’  footstejw,  as  we  |)assetl  through 
its  immense  quadrangle  to  the  jwlace 
that  was  to  be  our  tcmixirary  alx'de. 

During  his  second  sojourn  at  Is¬ 
pahan,  our  author  enjoyed  a  better 
opjwrtunity  than  before  cf  mingling 
in  general  society,  and  of  observing 
the  varieties  cf  Persian  character, 
which  he  states,  we  think,  with  dis¬ 
criminating  accuracy,  and  traces,  with 
equal  ingenuity  and  judgment,  to 
their  real  causes. 

The  variety  of  diaracter  amongst  these 
people  is  e<pially  interesting  and  extraor¬ 
dinary  ;  and  that  variety  does  not  exist 
iiMirc  in  ceruin  dissimilarities  distinguish¬ 
ing  one  iirdividual  from  another,  than  in 
those  very  dissimilarities  often  meeting 
in  one  man.  The  Persian's  natural  dis¬ 
position  is  amuible,  with  quick  parts ; 
and  on  these  foundations  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  climate  and  government  have 
formed  his  character.  Perhaps  a  stronger 
proof  could  not  be  given  of  the  former 
trait,  than  that  we  find  in  their  history 
no  terrible  deUtils  of  sanguinary  jwpular 
tumults.  The  page  is  blotted  in  a  thou¬ 
sand  places,  w'ith  massacres  done  by  or¬ 
der  of  a  single  tyrant ;  but  never  a  dis¬ 
position  for  insurrection,  and  wide  mur¬ 
derous  revenge,  in  the  ]>cople  cn  manse. 
Fonder  of  pleasure  than  ambitious  of  the 
sterner  prerogatives  of  jH»wcr,  they  seek 
their  chief  pxxl  in  the  vLsions  of  a  fanci¬ 
ful  i>hilosophy,  or  the  fervours  of  a  faith 
which  kindles  the  imagination  with  the 
senses.  The  dreams  of  their  |)octs,  the 
delights  of  the  Andcroon,  the  vigour  of 
the  chace ;  these,  u  ith  services  at  court, 
whether  to  the  Shah  or  to  his  princely 
representatives  over  provinces,  or  to  their 
delegated  authorities  in  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages,  all  alike  form  the  favourite  pursuits 
of  the  Persian,  from  the  highest  Khan 
to  the  lowest  subject  in  the  empire.  This 
bland  docility  of  mind,  so  amiable  to  a 
certain  point,  and  dangerous  beyond  it ; 
different,  indeed,  from  the  vigorous  up¬ 
right  temperament,  which  stands  by  its 
own  rights  and  those  of  others,  to  the 
•acriece  of  all  personal  enjoyment  and 
safety  j  and  which,  too,  may  be  exagger¬ 
ated  to  the  most  ruinous  extreme;— this 
gay,  contented  disposition  of  the  Persian, 
makes  him,  of  all  people,  the  easiest  to 
be  governed.  As  a  second  proof  of  this, 
I  need  only  mention,  that  tlw  state  revo¬ 


lutions  so  often  occurring  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  have  not  been  those  of  the  people, 
nor  over  the  people,  but  the  result  of 
stniffgles  between  different  claimants  for 
the  crown.  Tlie  contlict  has  been  fought 
between  prince  and  prince  at  the  head 
of  their  embattled  friends  ;  and  according 
to  the  decision  of  the  day,  the  countrj', 
perfectly  quiescent,  like  the  transfer  of  an 
estate,  has  jiasscd  from  one  dynasty  to 
another.  But  though  the  iieople  take  no 
real  part  in  these  transactions,  neither 
impeding  the  return  of  peace,  nor  dis¬ 
turbing  it  when  present,  with  political 
considerations  or  movements  of  any  kind, 
yet  it  is  from  these  frequent  changes  of 
dynasty  that  most  of  the  evils  in  Persia 
arise.  An  irrepressible  sense  of  insecu¬ 
rity  on  l)Oth  sides,  kee|>s  up  an  apprehen¬ 
sion  in  all ;  and  the  most  apparent  means 
of  maintaining  jiowcr,  and  conciliating 
its  jxjssessor,  IxMiig  riches,  an  avidity  for 
money  has  Ixjconie  the  ruling  ixission  of 
the  whole  nation.  •  That  quickness  of 
parts,  which  more  liberal  view’s  would 
turn  into  channels  to  promote  the  trae 
wealth  of  the  country,  is  now  solely  di¬ 
rected  to  the  sordid  accumulation  of  gold ; 
and  to  the  subtlest  ways  of  concealing  its 
acquisition  from  those  who  might  have 
the  wish,  as  w  ell  {ls  the  ]X)W’er,  to  a])pro- 
priate  it  to  themselves.  Hence  comes 
the  spirit  of  over-reaching,  of  extortion, 
and  of  all  despicable  and  detestable  me¬ 
thods  of  collecting  money  ;  with  answer¬ 
ing  habits  of  dissimulation  and  falsehood, 
to  disguise  and  retain  their  ill-gotten 
wealth.  Not  that  these  vices  arc  uni¬ 
versally  the  attendants  on  the  possession 
of'  money  in  Persia ;  but  they  belong  to 
the  principle  on  which  it  is  amassed,  and 
the  conseq\ience  is  verv'  general. 

I  have  already  mentioned,  that  the  pe¬ 
culiar  tcm^KTament  of  the  Persian  is 
lively,  imitative,  full  of  imagination,  and 
of  that  easy  nature  w'liich  w’e  in  the  west 
call  taking  the  W’orld  lightly  and 
that  hence  he  is  jwone  to  seek  pleasures, 
and  to  enjoy  them  with  his  whole  heart. 
Amongst  these,  the  gaiety  of  his  taste 
renders  him  fond  of  pomp  and  show' ; 
but  his  fear  of  attracting  suspicion  to  his 
riches,  prevents  him  exhibiting  such  signs 
in  hi.j  ow'n  person,  beyond  an  extra  su- 
jxjrb  shawl,  a  handsomely  hilled  dagger, 
or  the  |xrculiar  beauty  of  his  kaliouns. 
The  utmo.'t  magnificence  of  his  hou.se 
consists  in  the  number  of  apartments, 
and  extent  of  the  courts ;  of  the  rose-trees 
and  litlle  fountains  in  the  one,  and  the 
fine  carpets  and  mimmuds  in  the  other. 
But  vessels  of  gold  or  silver  are  never 
seen.  The  dinner-trays  arc  of  painted 
wrood  ;  and  those  on  w’hich  the  sweet¬ 
meats  and  fruits  appear  arc  of  copper. 
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thickly  tinned  over,  looking  like  dirty 
plate.  Neither  gluttony  nor  epicurism 
is  u  vice  of  this  nation.  7’he  lower  clas¬ 
ses  also  live  principally  upon  bread,  fruits, 
and  water.  The  repasts  of  the  higher, 
consist  of  the  simplest  fare ;  their  cook¬ 
ery  being  devoid  of  any  ingredient  to  sti¬ 
mulate  the  appetite.  Sherbets,  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds,  are  their  usual  beverage ; 
and  tea  and  coflee  the  luxuries  of  cere¬ 
monious  meetings. 

The  liberal  and  judicious  observa¬ 
tions  of  our  author,  on  the  succes¬ 
sive  religions  of  Persia,  form  a  very 
agreeable  contrast  to  the  partial  and 
insidious  representations  of  Gibbon. 
(Decline  and  Fall,  Vol  I.  Chap.  8.) 

e  regret  that  our  limits  prevent  us 
from  indulging  in  any  quotations 
from  his  discussion  on  this  interest¬ 
ing  subject,  in  which,  if  there  is  no 
great  originality,  there  is  at  least  im¬ 
partial  and  well- digested  statement 
of  the  opinions  of  Hyde,  Anquetil, 
Jones,  and  other  distingished  Orien¬ 
talists. 

Our  author  was  now  treading 
ground  hallowed  to  the  imagination 
alike  by  classical  and  scriptural  re¬ 
collections  ;  and  his  descriptions  and 
reflections  have  a  cast  of  enthusiasm, 
with  which  every  reader  of  taste  will 
sympathize.  On  approaching  Ha- 
madan,  reared  on  the  site  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Ecbatana,  the  blended  feelings 
of  regret  and  satisfaction  excited  by 
W'hat  he  vainly  expected  to  find,  and 
w  hat  he  actually  beheld  in  the  scene 
before  him,  arc  thus  happily  ex¬ 
pressed; 

I  had  not  expected  to  see  Ecbatana  as 
Alexander  found  it ;  neither  in  the  su¬ 
perb  ruin  in  which  Timour  had  left  it ; 
but,  almost  unconsciously  to  myself,  some 
indistinct  ideas  of  what  it  had  been,  float¬ 
ed  l)cfore  me ;  and  when  I  actually  be¬ 
held  its  remains,  it  was  with  the  apjxilled 
shock  of  seeing  a  prostrate  dead  Ixxly, 
where  I  had  anticipated  a  living  man, 
though  drooping  to  decay.  Orontes,  in  - 
deed,  was  there,  mugnilicent  and  hoary 
headed ;  the  funeral  monument  of  the 
poor  corse  beneath.  Having,  for  a  few 
moments,  gazed  at  the  venerable  moun¬ 
tain,  and  on  the  sad  vacuum  at  its  base  ; 
what  had  been  Ecbatana,  being  now 
shrunk  to  comparative  nothingness;  1 
turned  my  eye  on  the  still  busy  scene  of 
life,- which  occupied  the  adjacent  coun. 
try ;  the  extensive  plain  of  Hamadan, 
and  its  widely  extending  hills.  On  our 
right,  the  receding  vale  was  varied,  at 


short  distances,  with  numberless  castellat¬ 
ed  villages  rising  from  amidst  groves  of 
the  noblest  trees;  while  the  great  plain 
itself,  stretched  northward  and  eastward 
to  such  fur  remoteness,  that  its  mountain 
boundaries  ap^)eared  like  clouds  uix)n  the 
horizon.  This  whole  tract  seemed  one 
carpet  of  luxuriant  verdure,  studded  with 
hamlets,  and  wintered  by  beautiful  rivulets. 
On  the  south-w'est,  Orontes,  or  Elwund, 
(by  W'hichever  name  we  may  designate 
this  most  towering  division  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,)  presents  itself  in  all  the  stupendous 
grandeur  of  its  fame  and  form.  Near  to 
its  base  appear  the  dark-coloured  dw'el. 
lings  of  Hamadan,  crow'ded  thickly  on 
each  other  ;  while  the  gardens  of  the  in. 
habitants,  with  their  connecting  orchards 
and  w’oikIs,  fringe  the  entire  sloixj  of  that 
part  of  the  mountain.  Its  higher  regions 
exhibit  every  variety  of  picturesque  forms, 
and  indigenous  vegetable  production, 
whether  in  scent  or  hue  ;  while  from 
its  rocky  crest  the  brightness  of  the  risen 
sun  w'as  reflectexl,  mingling  its  rays  with 
the  brilliantly  clear  springs  which  wind 
in  rills  amongst  its  upland  paths ;  or  roll 
in  accumulated  streams,  down  upon  the 
plain  below',  inviting,  and  assisting  the 
hand  of  industry’. 

A  more  striking  contrast,  indeed, 
cannot  be  conceived,  than  that  of 
the  present  meanness  of  Hamadan 
with  the  recorded  splendour  of  Ec¬ 
batana.  AMiere  the  wealth  of  Asia, 
and  the  taste  of  Greece,  in  her  best 
days  of  refinement,  combined  in  re¬ 
alizing  the  most  sublime  and  elegant 
conceptions  of  architectural  genius, — 
where  the  conqueror  of  the  world, 
rioting  in  palaces  of  gold,  was  delud¬ 
ed  by  the  snlendours  that  surrounded 
him,  into  the  madness  of  self-idola¬ 
try, — and  where  Stasicrates,  the  no¬ 
blest  architect  in  the  world,  was  em¬ 
ployed  to  minister  to  the  delusion  by 
the  wonders  of  his  art, — a  few  mud 
alleys,  wretched  bazars,  and  here  and 
there  some  poplars,  or  willow-trees, 
overhanging  a  dirty  stream,  are  the 
disgusting  objects  that  meet  the  eye, 
and  speak  of  utter  neglect  and  hope¬ 
less  poverty  ;  not  majesty  in  state- 
.  ly  ruin,  pining  to  final  dissolution  on 
tne  spot  where  it  was  first  blasted ; 
but  beggary  seated  on  the  place  which 
kings  had  occupied,  squalid  in  rags, 
and  stupid  with  misery.**  Hamadan 
consists  of  about  9000  houses,  one- 
third  of  which  are  occupied  by  per¬ 
sons  in  the  employment  of  the  state, 
and  of  course  add  nothing  to  the  re¬ 
venue  ;  its  population  is  estimated  at 
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from  40,000  to  45,000  souls,  amonirst 
whom  are  fiOO  Jewish  families,  and 
nearly  the  same  number  of  Anne- 
nians.  Amonp;  the  relics  of  aiuicjui- 
ty  which  our  author  found  at  Kcba- 
tana,  the  most  interesting  is  the  se¬ 
pulchre  of  Ksther  and  Mordecai. 
The  original  structure  is  said  to  have 
been  demolished  at  the  sacking  of 
the  city  by  'J'imour :  the  present  is 
a  square  building  of  brick,  of  a 
mosque-like  form,  surmounted  by  a 
somewhat  elongated  dome.  Under  the 
concave  of  this  dome  are  two  sarco¬ 
phagi  made  of  a  very  dark  wood,  carv- 
ctl  with  great  intricacy  of  pattern,  and 
richness  of  twisted  ornaments,  with 
a  line  of  Hebrew  inscription  running 
round  the  npj)er  ledge  of  each. 
Many  other  inscriptions,  in  the  same 
language,  are  cut  on  the  w'alls  ;  and 
on  a  slab  of  wdiite  marble  let  into  the 
wall  is  engraved  a  similar  inscription 
of  very  remote  antiquity.  Its  import, 
in  English,  is  as  follows :  “  Alor- 
decai,  beloved  and  honoured  by  the 
king,  was  great  and  good.  His  gar¬ 
ments  were  as  those  of  a  sovereign. 
Ahasuerus  covered  him  with  this 
rich  dress,  and  also  placed  a  golden 
chain  round  his  neck,  'i'he  city  of 
Susa  rejoiced  at  liis  honours,  and 
his  high  fortune  became  the  glory  of 
the  Jews.” 

On  the  eastern  summit  of  Mount 
Elwuind,  Sir  Robert  found  a  large 
platform,  cut  out  of  the  native  rock, 
to  which  the  inhabitants  ignorantly 
give  tbo  name  of  Solomon  s  Tomb. 
From  its  resemblance,  in  situation 
and  construction,  to  the  jdatform  at 
Mourg-aub,  which  is  dignified  by  the 
name  of  the  “  Throne  of  Solomon,” 
he  was  naturally  led  to  conclude, 
that  they  were  lioth  originally  destin- 
tnl  for  the  same  pur|K)se — mountain 
altars  to  the  sun.  4Vhen  he  disco- 
verc'il  this  platform,  he  was  in  search 
of  a  stone  of  a  more  mysterious  and 
interesting  character,  covered,  as  he 
was  inforineil,  hy  a  cabalistic  in¬ 
scription,  which  no  person  had  yet 
been  able  to  decypher.  The  fortu¬ 
nate  mortal,  who  should  first  be  able 
to  read  this  inscription  aloud,  and  to 
understand  its  import,  was  destined 
for  the  highest  honours ;  the  moun¬ 
tain  would  shake  to  its  centre,  and 
an  immense  treasure  would  be 
brought  forth  by  tha  genius  of  the 


cavern  in  which  it  was  buried,  and 
laid  at  the  feet  of  the  happy  inter- 
])retcr.  Sir  Robert  found  the  stone, 
but  its  inscription  baflled  bis  lore. 
The  stone  w^as  an  immense  block  of 
red  granite,  in  the  face  of  which,  at 
the  distance  of  two  feet  from  the 
giound,  were  tw’o  square  excavations, 
cut  to  the  depth  of  a  foot,  about  five 
feet  in  breadth,  and  nearly  the  same 
in  height.  Each  of  these  tablets  con¬ 
tained  three  columns  of  engravetl  ar¬ 
row-headed  writing,  in  the  most  ex¬ 
cellent  preservation.  Sir  Robert  had 
not  leisure  to  transcribe  them. 

In  travelling  through  these  coun¬ 
tries  in  summer,  notliing  appears 
stranger  to  a  European  than  the  ap¬ 
parently  heedless  manner  in  which 
the  natives  expose  themselves  to  the 
violence  of  the  sun-beams.  We 
cannot  altogether  agree  with  Sir 
Robert  in  the  cause  which  he  assigns 
for  this  negligence :  for  though  the 
use  of  the  parasol  may  be  exclusively 
reserved  for  the  great,  it  is  not  con¬ 
ceivable  that  even  the  most  despotic 
government  should  prevent  its  sub¬ 
jects  from  endeavouring  to  shelter 
themselves,  in  some  manner,  from  the 
ardors  of  an  almost  tropical  suiu  Sir 
John  Malcolm,  however,  in  tracing 
the  origin  of  the  name  sah'up,  to  the 
privilege  of  using  the  parasol,  is 
borne  out  by  arguments  more  plau¬ 
sible  than  many  etymologists  can 
produce  in  support  of  their  conjec¬ 
tures.  He  derives  the  word  from 
chuftra/Hi,  “  lord  of  the  umbrella.” 
To  bear  an  umbrella,  or  parasol,  as 
a  mark  of  dignity,  is  still  common  in 
many  countries  of  the  East,  and  that 
it  w  as  so  from  very  remote  antiquity 
in  Persia,  we  learn  from  the  sculp¬ 
tures  at  Persejxdis,  w  here  the  parasol 
is  held  over  the  figure  of  the  king, 
whether  seated  or  w  alking.  In  both 
the  Persic  and  Sanscrit  languages, 
chaff ra  signifies  an  umbrella  ;  and 
jta,  contracte<l  for  pafi,  though  now 
lost  to  the  Persic,  signifies,  in  the 
Sanscrit,  “  lord.”  In  further  con¬ 
firmation  of  his  etymology.  Sir  John 
Malcolm  observes,  that  the  title  of 
ChatfrajMiti,  lord  of  the  umbrella,  is 
still  maintained  as  a  peculiar  mark 
of  honour  by  one  of  the  highest  offi¬ 
cers  in  the  Mahratta  state. 

(  To  he  continued.  J 
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wKtDS  AND  FLOWERS.  such  wRs  his  library,  on  my  former 

MR  EDITOR,  visit,  about  three  years  ago.  But  at 

After  the  departure  of  His  Ma-  my  next  arrival,  what  was  my  sur- 
jesty  from  our  metropolis,  imagining  prise,  on  looking  into  his  hook-closct, 
it  too  early  in  the  season  to  coop  my-  to  find  a  number  of  additional  shelves 
self  up  in  town,  1  resolved  upon  filled  with  books,  mostly  in  boards, 
making  a  visit  to  my  friend  and  old  and  bearing  the  appearance  of  having 
school-fellow,  Walter  Buchanan,  w  ho  all  been  read,  some  of  them  much 
claims  a  collateral  descent  from  the  used !  Among  these  I  found  the 
liistorian  and  famous  scholar  of  that  Edinburgh  Review,  up  to  the  seven- 
name  ;  indeed,  his  sister  and  house-  tieth  number,  the  poems  of  Sir  Wal- 
kecper,  Marjory,  although  a  dozen  ter  Scott,  Currie's  edition  of  Burns, 
years  younger  tlian  her  brother,  can  Cow})er’s  and  (’rabbe’s  poems,  and 
trace  their  descent  through  every  fa-  Wordsworth’s  Excursion  ;  Novels  by 
mily,  up  to  that  of  the  tutor  to  the  the  author  of  Waverley,  dowm  to 
royal  pedant ;  they  also  do  me  the  Kenilworth  ;  including  several  other 
honourof  ranking  me  as  their  cousin,  novels  and  poems,  illustrative  of 
— but  this  by  tlm  bye.  Scottish  character  and  manners.  In 

A  Valter  is  a  farmer  in  a  rich  and  a  wmrd,  1  here  found  natural  and 
pleasant  part  of  the  country  ;  some-  moral  philosophy,  jdiilology,  mathe- 
thing  more  than  half  a  century  has  rnatics,  and  other  sciences,  with  sc¬ 
rolled  over  his  head  ;  he  is  now  the  veral  Latin  classics.  All  this  was  a 
life-renter  of  a  lease  granted  to  his  mystery  to  me;  for  unless  my  friend’s 
father  ;  and  being  a  man  of  sober  mind  had  undergone  a  complete  me- 
habits,  and  unmarried,  is  general-  tamorphosis,  much  of  what  I  saw 
ly  rejiorted  rich.  His  neighbours  was  foreign  to  his  taste,  and  some 
consi(ler  him  a  very  learned  man  ;  contrary  to  his  principles ;  in  parti- 
and  if  a  retentive  memory,  with  an  cular,  tlie  tale  of  Old  Mortality  had 
extensive  knowledgie  of  the  civil  and  given  him  such  offence,  that  he  had 
ecclesiastical  history  of  Scotland,  con-  declared  he  would  never  read  a  hook 
stitute  learning,  he  merits  the  ap-  by  its  author,  if  he  knew  it.  Upon 
pellatiou  ;  for  lie  has  contrived  to  more  minute  inspection,  1  discovered 
collect  most  of  the  historians  of  his  that  not  one  of  the  old  residenters,  as 
country,  from  Boethius  and  Blind  theymight  be  termed,  was  to  be  found 
Harry,  down  to  Dr  M‘Crie's  Lives  of-  among  these  intruders,  but  stoofl  in 
Knox  and  Melville.  Among  these,  their  former  ranks,  in  statu  quo. 
the  works  of  his  celebrated  namesake.  After  supper,  1  mentioned  what 

those  of  John  Knox,  the  Scots  Wor-  1  had  observed,  complimenting  the 
thies,  Cloud  of  Witnesses,  Hind  let  farmer  upon  his  extended  range  of 
Loose,  and  the  Confession  of  Faith,  intellectual  amusement.  He  smiled, 
arc  in  elegant  bindings  ;  and  al-  and  glancing  at  his  sister,  said,  **  A* 
though  his  library  is  far  more  ex-  the  new  books,  I  mean  the  strangers, 
tensive  than  is  generally  to  be  found  are  Mysie’s — no  ane  o’  them’s  mine.” 
in  a  farmer’s  house,  it  is  confined  My  astonishment  was  now  augment- 
solely  to  these  subjects,  including  also  ed  ;  for  although  av  are  that  Mysie 
Controversial  Divinity,  and  the  Far-  had  some  taste  for  reading,  1  felt  con- 
mer’s  Magazine.  Fiction,  however  vinced  that  much  of  this  collection 
elegant  the  composition,  or  however  was  far  beyond  her  comprehension ; 
graphic  the  painting,  for  him  has  no  .  and  without  speaking,  1  looked  at  her, 
charms;  fine  writing  has  no  attrac-  in  a  manner  which  sufficiently  indi- 
tions  for  his  mind  ;  facts  alone,  or  cated  my  wish  for  an  explanation.  A 
what  he  believes  to  be  such,  can  in-  deep  glow  suffused  her  cheek,  and  in 
terest  hiir» ;  but  he  would  as  soon  a  half-faltering  voice,  she  said,  I 
question  the  authenticity  of  his  Bi-  •  see  what  you  wish — Watty  will  tell 
ble,  as  doubt  the  truth  of  the  legen-  you  a’  about  it,”  and  she  immediate- 
dary  tales  related  by  Boece  and  Lind-  ly  left  the  room, 
say  of  Pitscottie ;  and  in  the  ancient  You've  touched  a  tender  string,” 
and  modern  history  of  his  country,  he  said  Walter.  **  I  should  be  sorry  if 
is  a  living  chronicle,  beyond  any  one  I  have  given  pain  to  your  sister,” 
with  whom  I  am  acemainted.  said  I,  but  I  am  still  in  the  dark 

Such  is  Walter  Buchanan,  and  as  to  what  all  this  means.”  ‘‘  Nae 
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doubt,  but  ril  explain  the  mystery. 
D’ye  mind  o’  M'illiam  llamsay,  our 
dominie  ?  I  think  he  dined  here  du¬ 
ring  your  last  visit.”  “  I  recollect 
him  perfectly  ;  he  is  a  man  of  gooil 
taste,  much  information,  and,  if  I  am 
not  much  mistaken,  of  sound  prin¬ 
ciples  ;  1  am  promising  myself  plea¬ 
sure  from  another  interview  with 
him.”  1  hope  it  will  yet  be  a  long 
while  before  you  meet,  for  he  is  in 
anither  warld.”  1  am  sorry  to 
hear  it — his  death  must  be  a  public 
loss  to  your  parish.”  “  It  is;  for 
he  was  an  excellent  teacher,  and, 
as  you  say,  a  good  man ;  and  al¬ 
though  his  taste  and  mine  didna  aye 
jump  thegither,  yet  1  was  very  fond 
o*  him  ;  but  I  cou’d  tell  you  of  anc 
w’ha  was  still  fonder  !  Ye’ll  be  at  nae 
loss  to  guess  wha  1  mean,  when  1 
say  that  ye've  seen  his  library,  and 
that  it  was  a'  bequeathed  to  Mysic, 
wha  carries  his  w’atch  in  her  bosom. 
Mony  lang  and  late  night  has  he 
spent  here  ;  indeeil  1  think  he  got 
his  death  gaun  hame  ae  stormy 
night.  My  sister  reckoned  him  an 
oracle,  and  he  believed  her  a  nonsuch 
for  female  excellence :  they  profess¬ 
ed  nothing  beyond  warm  friendship 
for  ane  anither — a  kind  o’  Platonic 
love,  as  your  visionaries  ca’  it ;  but  I 
saw  farther  into  the  matter,  and  ha’e 
nae  doubt  it  would  have  ended  in 
marriage,  to  which  I  had  nae  objec¬ 
tions:  ^Iysie  had  a  right  to  please 
hersel’ — he  was  a  decent,  resi>ectable 
man,  and  her  tocher  would  have 
kept  them  baith  comfortable.  But 
his  time  was  come ;  he  died  last 
spring ;  and  having  no  relations,  left 
his  library  and  w’atch  to  my  sister, 
his  siller  snuff-box  to  me,  and  the 
proceeds  of  his  household  furniture 
to  the  poor  of  the  parish.  I’ll  miss 
him  sair  in  the  lang  nights  ;  for  al¬ 
though  we  had  mony  a  teugh  argu¬ 
ment,  1  liked  weel  to  crack  wi’  him. 
Mysic  will  soon  speak  about  him  to 
you,  although  1  saw  her  heart  grow 
gryte  at  the  recollection  ;  but  let  her 
tak’  her  ain  time  o’  bringing  o’er  the 
matter.”  ^ 

Next  morning  I  came  into  the 
parlour  with  a  number  of  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Review'  in  my  hand ;  the  far¬ 
mer  was  gone  out.  Mysie  sat  down 
near  me,  with  her  back  to  the  light, 
and  after  some  preface,  said,  “  Watty 
would  tell  you  that  we’re  lost  Mr 


Ramsay.^”  'MIc  did;  and  I  am 
very  sorry  to  hear  it,  for  he  stood 
high  in  my  estimation.”  Ay,  Wil¬ 
liam  was  liked  by  a’  that  kent  him — 
and  now  that  I  can  speak  about  him, 

I  needna  be  ashamed  to  say,  that  I 
resiKcted  him  mair  than  common ; 
and  the  heirship  he  left  to  me  is 
a  proof  that  1  had  his  regard :  and 
although  there  is  mony  ane  o’  thae 
books  that  1  canna  read,  and  ithers 
that  I  dinna  understand,  they  arc  a’ 
dear  to  me  for  his  sake.  But  I’ve  a 
book  o’  William’s  composition,  in 
his  ain  hand-writing,  that  I  prize 
aboon  them  a’.  I’ll  let  you  see  it, 
for  I  keep  it  locked  in  my  drawer.” 
She  left  the  room,  and  returned  soon, 
with  a  quarto  volume,  which  she  put 
into  my  hands,  saying,  “  I’m  gaen’ 
to  mak’  the  cheese;  look  o’er  that 
till  I  comeback.” 

1  found  the  volume  written  in  a 
full,  fair  hand,  evidently  at  different 
times :  the  title  was  “  Weeds  and 
Flowers,  culled  from  the  Common 
of  Nature,  by  a  Solitary.”  From  a 
short  and  pleasing  preface,  to  which 
the  author’s  initials  w’ere  affixed,  1 
found  the  contents  were  solely' his 
composition,  as  a  relaxation  from  the 
duties  of  his  office.  I  devoted  the 
forenoon  to  a  perusal  of  the  volume, 
vvhich  I  found  to  consist  of  Tales, 
Characters,  and  Essays,  in  prose  and 
verse,  several  of  which  I  had  read 
before  my  cousin’s  return.  M'eel,” 
said  she,  with  a  melancholy  smile, 

I  see  you’re  busy  wi'  my  dear  de¬ 
parted  friend’s  volume — how  do  you 
like  it  ?”  ''  All  I  have  read  has  af¬ 
forded  me  pleasure — some  parts  have 
interested  me  deeply.”  “  I  am  haj)- 
py  to  hear’t,  though  it  wad  mak’ 
nae  difference  to  me — but  d’ye  ken, 

I  was  thinking  to  write  you  about  it. 
There’s  several  parts  o't  that  ha’e 
been  published  in  the  Edinburgh 
Magazink,  as  ye  will  see  marked 
E,  wi’  red  ink.  Mr  Ramsay  got  the 
Magazine  as  lang’s  he  was  in  this 
warld-— I  get  it  still ;  but  it  w'ould  be 
far  mair  valuable  to  me,  could  I  see 
mair  of  William’s  ‘  Flowers’  in’t; 
and  perhaps  the  Editor  might  ha’e 
nae  objections  :  but  I  canna  let  the 
book  into  the  hands  o*  a  stranger ; 
however,  .!  can  trust  you  ;  and  if  ye 
wad  tak’  the  trouble  to  copy  out  ane 
or  twa  o'  the  papers,  by  way  of  sam¬ 
ple,  and  send  them  to  the  publisher, 
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yc  wad  oblige  me;  if  they’re  printed, 
ye  can  send  mair ;  but  dinna  let  the 
book  out  of  your  ain  possession.  I’m 
no  judge  of  what’s  fitted  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  taste,  for  a’  the  volume’s  to  mine  ; 
but  my  brither  says  there’s  several 
good  things  in’t,  but  that,  in  general, 
there’s  o’er  few  facts,  and  o’er  mickle 
description  and  sentiment.” 

In  compliance  with  Marjory’s 
wishes,  1  brought  the  volume  along 
with  me,  and  have  since  peruse<l 
the  whole,  ^\^erc  I  to  sit  in  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  book,  with  reference  to 
the  whimsical  title  it  bears,  1  would 
say,  ‘‘  This  is  not  a  garden,  but 
a  verdant  and  variegated  meadow, 
where,  if  we  are  not  regaled  with 
flowers  of  rich  fragrance  and  exqui¬ 
site  beauty,  we  are  never  oftended 
by  weeds  of  unseemly  appearance, 
and  noxious  quality.”  1,  therefore, 
Mr  Editor,  propose  sending  you  oc¬ 
casional  extracts,  either  in  prose  or 
verse,  such  as  may  be  deemed  adapt¬ 
ed  to  your  Miscellany ;  and  accom¬ 
pany  this  by  a  tale,  which  is  neither 
the  first,  nor,  in  my  opinion,  the  best ; 
but  its  title  is  applicable  to  the  sea¬ 
son.  I  w  ished,  also,  to  have  sent  you 
the  author’s  preface,  but  have  al¬ 
ready  intruded  too  far  ;  however,  in 
justice  to  him,  permit  me  to  trans¬ 
cribe  the  following  paragraph  :  “As 
he  who  paints  from  fancy,  and  not 
from  life,  can  give  expression  of  fea¬ 
tures,  and  richness  of  colouring,  to 
his  pictures,  ad  libitum  ;  so  it  would 
have  been  easy  for  me,  in  ‘  overstep¬ 
ping  the  modesty  of  Nature,’  to  have 
contrived  plots  more  wonderful,  and 
to  have  made  my  characters  think, 
act,  and  speak  in  a  style  more  roman¬ 
tic  ;  but  1  preferred  sketching  life 
such  as  it  is,  rather  than  what  it 
might  be  supposed,  by  a  warm  heart 
and  fertile  imagination.”  Should 
this  packet  meet  your  approbation, 
you  will  oblige  one  female  reader, 
and  may  again  hear  from,  your's  very 
respectfully. 
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A  r1«h  mind  in  a  state  indiiTercnt. 

Would  prove  tlie  better  fortune. 

BfdwnoMt  aiui  Flrteher. 

George  Melville’s  father  oc¬ 
cupied  a  small  farm  on  the  cast  coast 


of  Scotland.  He  had  been  more  soli¬ 
citous  to  cultivate  the  minds  of  his 
children,  than  to  accumulate  wealth ; 
and  under  the  care  of  his  parent, 
George  had  received  what  may,  in  a 
just  sense  of  the  word,  b  termed  a 
good  education.  In  early  life,  his 
mind  was  deeply  imbued  with  a 
sense  of  the  duties  he  owed  to  his 
Maker  and  bis  fellow-men;  and  these 
he  W'as  ut  all  times  anxious  to  dis¬ 
charge,  as  far  as  the  frailty  of  hu¬ 
man  nature  would  permit.  He  bad 
been  taught  to  perform  his  part  on 
the  stage  of  life  in  a  manner  which 
might  be  expected  to  produce  happi¬ 
ness  to  himself,  and  render  him  use¬ 
ful  and  respectable  in  society. 

George  continued  to  assist  his  fa¬ 
ther  on  the  farm  till  the  good  man 
died,  as  it  w'ere,  in  the  prime  of  life, 
leaving  his  son,  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
heir  to  the  lease,  and  sole  protector  of 
two  sisters,  for  their  mother  l.ad  been 
dead  several  years.  There  is  a  kind 
of  philosophical  philanthropy,  which 
“  feels  for  all  that  lives,”  but,  in  the 
aggregate  mass,  overlooks  the  indivi¬ 
dual,  or  is  exercised  on  a  field  so  ex¬ 
tensive,  that,  like  a  pitcher  of  water 
sprinkled  over  an  acre  of  ground,  its 
effects  are  imperceptible.  Such  be¬ 
nevolence  resembles  his,  who,  having 
a  respectable,  hut  limited  sum  to 
distribute  in  charity,  from  an  anx¬ 
iety  to  diffuse  his  kindness  as  widely 
as  possible,  deals  it  out  in  a  farthing 
to  each  mendicant ;  and  thus  a  sum 
is  wasted,  without  adding  to  the 
comforts  or  alleviating  the  distresses 
of  any  one,  which  would  have  raised 
a  few  from  the  gulf  of  wretchedness  ; 
and  the  donor,  by  injudiciously  at¬ 
tempting  too  much,  has  done  nothing 
at  all.  Such  was  not  George  Mel¬ 
ville’s  philanthropy ;  he  felt  for  all 
mankind,  hut  it  was  after  the  man¬ 
ner  so  beautifully  described  by  Pope; 

As  the  small  pebble  stirs  the  peaceful  lake. 
The  centre  moved,  a  circle  straight  suc¬ 
ceeds  ; 

Another  still,  and  still  another  spreads  ; 
Friend,  parent,  neighlxmr,  first  it  will 
embrace, 

His  country  next,  and  next  all  human  race. 

His  father  had  died  suddenly  and 
intestate ;  a  new  lease  of  the  fami 
had  been  obtained  a  few  years  before, 
and  most  of  his  ready  cash  was  ex¬ 
pended  in  improvements ;  and  what 
he  could  leave  to  his  daughters  was 
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trifling,  compared  with  the  lease  and  So  it  happened  here;  and  perhaps  it 

farm-stocking,  now  in  the  hands  of  might  be  said,  in  the  quaint  style  of 
. ar.sow  Mariikl.  that  ‘Move  had  never  less 


George,  who,  in  the  first  year  ot  pos¬ 
session,  obtained  an  adtlition  to  his 
farm,  and  immediately  set  about 
erecting  a  new  steading.  As  all  this 
required  a  command  of  capital,  and 
his  sisters  both  resided  with  him, 


Macuiel,  that  “  love  had  never  less 
to  do  and  Mary  left  the  borough, 
to  become  the  loving  and  beloved 
wife  of  a  country  farmer.  By  her 
own  choice,  they  were  married  on 
New-year's-day,  which  was  also  her 


thev  allowed  their  little  fortunes  to  hirth-day,  and,  according  to  human 


lie  in  his  hands. 

Mary  W'ehster  was  the  orphan 
daughter  of  his  late  parish  clergy¬ 
man,  who  had  left  a  widow  and 
daughter,  without  any  provision  for 
their  wants,  except  what  they  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  widow’s  fund.  Mary 
was  about  a  year  younger  than 
George,  had  been  the  school  coin- 


calculation,  was  now  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  an  era,  w’hich  promised  a 
long  day  of  felicity.  In  a  few  months 
after,  George’s  eldest  sister  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  a  neighbouring  farm«  r  ;  and 
although  inconvenient  for  her  bro¬ 
ther,  her  money  in  his  hands  w’as 
paid  dowm. 

fitorge  and  Mary  saw  the  glad 


panion  of  him  and  his  sisters,  and  an  season  of  spring  ap])roach  ;  theGram- 
intimacy  had  subsisted  between  them  pians  began  to  exhibit  dark  patches 
ever  since.  With  congenial  princi-  on  their  sides,  like  sable  sj>ots  on  a 
pies,  tliere  was  much  disparity  in  the  mantle  of  ermine  ;  birds  sung  in  the 
natural  dispositions  of  George  and  hedges,  and  flowers  budded  in  tlie 
Mary.  He  was  brawny  and  inuscu-  fields.  Spring  is  a  season* whi<^h  gives 
lar,  with  fair,  curled  hair,  and  ruddy  not  only  the  most  employmettt,  but 
complexion,  and  a  temper  hasty  and  also  the  liiglu'st  degree  of  joyful  tm- 
sanguine.  She  was  tall  and  slen-  ticipation  to  the  mind.  The  ^ptH  tis 


der,  yet  so  finely  formed,  that  she 
might  have  been  a  model  for  a  Gre¬ 
cian  statue ;  in  her  face,  the  lily  pre¬ 
dominated  over  the  rose,  except  in 


wrong  in  saying,  'q  i  ' 

^  j/  t‘f 

Man  never  is,  lau  always  to  be 
for  he  is  often  blest,  in  theahopc  of 


her  lips,  which  seemed  overlaid  with  obtaining  still  greattT  bliss* .  Sutli* 
rose  leaves,  wet  with  the  dews  of  was  now  the  situation  of  George  the 
morning ;  her  nose  was  slightly  aqui-  warmest  and  best  feelings  ■  of  bis 
line,  her  eye  dark  and  piercing,  and  heart  had  not  a  wish  unsatisfied^  for 
her  shining  jetty  tresses  waved  over  the  personal  charms  of  his  amiable 
a  neck  that  in  whiteness  rivalled  the  Mary  were  heightened  by  the  win- 
Grampian  snow ;  her  heart  was  warm,  ning  sw’eetness  wdth  which  she  un- 
and  her  Tuiiid  calm,  steady,  and  se-  folded  the  rich  treasures  of dier  mind, 
date.  Mary  and  her  mother  lived  in  He  led  her  over  the  fields,  where  he 
a  borough,  a  few*  miles  distant,  where  anticipated  future  plenty,  and  his 
many  of  the  beaux  looked,  sighed,  glowdng  heart  expanded,  as  he  con- 
and  would  have  loved  ;  but  w’heii  templated  the  scenes  of  happiness 


prudence  whispered  that  she  was 
pennylcss,  they  contented  themselves 
with  gazing  and  admiring. 

But  Mary,  although  not  a  prude, 
had  a  propriety  of  manner,  which 
some  termed  good  sense,  and  otliers 
pride ;  however,  it  kept  intruders  and 
silly  triflers  at  a  proper  distance: 
this  prohibition  did  not  extend  to 


which  lay  in  the  interminable  vista 
before  him. 

This  loving  couple  were  not  raisers 
of  their  felicity,  but  wished  the  bliss 
they  felt  diffused  around  them  ;  they 
never  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  tale  of 
misfortune,  and  to  them  the  prayer 
of  want  w^as  never  poured  tin  vain ; 
the  liberal  hand  obeyed  the  inipuiso 


gc  and  his  sistcre,  with  whom  of  the  benevolent  heart they  had 

luf,  hf  time  heheved  and  the  blesange  of  the  Widow  'and 

that  his  fechng  for  Mary  proceeded  the  orphan. 

and  “quamtanc^  Summer,  in  all  her  loveUnets,  how 

*  .1^  •  **th  shone  around  ilheiii,  and  .  their. do« 

ninees  mcstic  sky.  was  without  a  cloudy* 

l  *hen  .Charles  CampbeU,  a  young 

k  nenduhip  With  woman  is  sister  to  love.  man,  and  an  intimate  friend*. of 
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George's,  by  plausible  representa¬ 
tions,  prevailed  with  him  to  become 
security  for  a  large  sum ;  and  in 
course  of  the  season,  inveigled  him 
stUl  farther,  by  getting  his  indorsa¬ 
tion  to  bills,  till  the  warm-hearted, 
but  imprudent  farmer,  was  engaged 
in  securities  for  his  speculating 
friend,  beyond  the  value  of  all  he 
possessed.  .  The  worldy-wise  man, 
with  indurated  heart,  will  pronounce 
this  a  fable,  and  not  in  nature ;  for 
the  sake  of  George  Melville,  I  wish 
it  were  so :  those  with  hearts  alive 
to  kindness,  but  with  a  larger  stock 
of  experience  than  had  fallen  to  the 
fanner's  lot,  will  join  with  me  in 
pronouncing  him  imprudent,  perhaps 
he  himseli'  soon  thought  so ;  but 
he  was  involved,  and  could  only  wait 
with  patience,  in  the  hope  that  time 
would  so  far  relieve  him,  and  that 
the  speculations  of  his  friend  would 
have  a  favourable  result.  But  as  he 
reflected  on  his  conduct,  his  rashness 
became  daily  more  obvious,  and  soon 
cost  him  many  a  sleepless  hour,  as  he 
pressed  his  pillow  beside  the  guile¬ 
less  Mary ;  and  he  would  endeavour 
to  suppress  the  sigh  that  laboured  in 
bis  b^m,  lest  he  should  disturb  her 
slumbers ;  for  she  was  now  in  that 
matroidy  state,  which  required  easo 
both  of  body  and  mind.  It  is  diffl- 
cult  for  the  ingenuous  heart  to  dis- 
^ise  its  feelinp ;  yet  George,  from 
delicacy  and  kii^ness,  always  ap¬ 
peared  with  a  cheerful  countenance, 
although  he  had  a  sad  and  heavy 
heart. 

The  russet  mantle  of  autumn  was 
changed  for  the  white  and  dazzling 
robe  of  winter ;  the  Christmas  festi¬ 
vities  had-  been  enlivened  by  the 
presence  of  Mary's  mother,  George's 
sisters  and  brother-in-law,  and  also 
that  of  Peter  Durham,  who  had 
made  prt^sals  to,  and  was  accepted 
by,  Anne,  the  youngest  sister,  their 
wedding-day  being  fixed.  Mary  had 
reason  to  ^lieve  that  she  snould 
soon  be  confined,  and  felt  all  the 
h<^>es  and  fears  incident  to  her  situa- 
tioD ;  her  mother  continued  in  die 
family,  to  be  at  hand  in  the  hour  of 
danger. 

T^  first  bBI  indorsed  by  George 
to  his  friend  became  due,  and  he  re- 
:^ived  advice  of  its  being  protest- 
.ed  for  non-payment :  it  msm  to  an  a- 
^mount  whi^  coat  him  some  trouble 
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to  raise ;  however,  it  was  done ;  a 
letter  of  apology  came  from  Camp¬ 
bell,  and  holding  out  hopes,  on  which 
George  now  placed  no  reliance. 

The  dawn  of  New-year’s-day 
found  him  turning  on  a  sleepless 
couch ;  and  yet  it  was  the  harbinger 
of  a  day  dear  to  his  heart,  for  it 
was  the  first  anniversary  of  his  mar¬ 
riage,  and  also  the  birth-day  of  his 
lovely  Mary ;  again  it  produced  e- 
vents  both  of  joy  and  sorrow,  for  be¬ 
fore  noon,  George,  with  the  glowing 
feelings  of  a  fond  husband  and  hap- 

Ey  father,  clasped  an  infant  son  to 
is  bosom,  and  pressed  the  hand  of 
his  dear  Mary,  who  forgot  all  her 
sorrow's,  as  her  glistening  eye  gazed 
upon  George,  and  the  infant  pledge 
of  their  loves.  Short  as  was  the 
wintry  day,  the  sun  had  not  sunk 
amidst  the  clouds  that  skirted  the 
horizon,  when  the  farmer  received 
information  that  Charles  Campbell 
had  absconded,  and  that  his  affairs 
were  in  the  most  desperate  situation. 
Bitterly  did  George  now  regret  his 
injudicious  tenderness,  in  concealing 
from  Mary  the  embarassments  in 
which  he  had  so  imprudently  involv¬ 
ed  himself ;  had  her  mind  been  in 
any  dep'ee  prepared,  she  might  have 
met,  with  greater  fortitude,  what  it 
would  now  be  impossible  to  conceal, 
and  at  a  time  when  it  might  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  the  most  fatal  consequen¬ 
ces  to  her  who  was  dearer  to  him 
than  life.  Another  bill,  indorsed  by 
him,  fell  due  in  the  week  following ; 
he  knew  not  who  was  the  holder, 
nor  did  he  conceive  it  possible  to  raise 
the  money.  In  this  c^anma,  he  had 
recourse  for  advice  to  his  brother- 
in-law,  and  the  intended  husband  of 
Anne ;  a  full  and  fair  state  of  his  af¬ 
fairs  was  laid  before  them,  when  hit 
utter  ruin  seemed  inevitable.  His 
brother-in-law  kindly  undertook  im¬ 
mediately  to  pursue  the  fugitive,  but 
soon  learned  that  be  had  fled  tlie 
kingdom.  Peter  Durham,  amidst 
much  hypocritical  condolence,  secret¬ 
ly  congratulated  himself  upon  tlic 
timely  discovery,  for  he  saw  that 
Anne's  fortune  was  irrecoverably  lost, 
and  was  too  prudent  to  match  with  a 
pennyless  bnde. 

There  is  no  pleasure  in  describing 
minutely  scenes  of  domestic  distress; 
suffice  it  to  say,  that,  by  the  exer¬ 
tions  of  hii  friends,  the  fatal  stroke 
£ 
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«u  suBpendwJ  til!  Mary  was  in  condnct  of  her  lover,  soon  recovered 
some  depree  recovered  ;  end  soon  af-  her  spirits,  congratulating  herself  on 
ter,  his  insolvency  was  publicly  de-  her  escape  from  being  united  to  a 
dared,  his  lease  and  farm-stocking  selfish  wretch,  dead  to  honour,  shame, 
being  sold  by  public  auction.  The  and  every  manly  feeling, 
principal  bills  and  securities  granted  George  continued  in  the  service  of 
by  George  to  his  friend  had  passed  his  brother-in-law,  who,  encutnber- 
into  the  hands  of  an  avaricious  stran-  ed  with  a  lar^  family  and  bad  farm, 
gcr,  in  whose  heart  the  milk  of  hu-  could  not  assist  hirn  to  rise  in  the 
man  kindness  had  no  place ;  and  the  world  ;  but  did  all  in  his  power  to 
family  were  stripped  of  every  thing,  make  him  and  the  family  comfort- 
as  far  as  the  utmost  rigour  of  law  able,  by  lightening  the  pressure  of 
would  permit;  wdiat  was  essentially  servitude,  alleviating  some,  and  ba- 
necessary  for  them  being  purchased  nishing  other  privations,  attendant 
at  the  sale  by  the  brother-in-law,  on  their  lot.  Their  cottage  was  put 
to  whom  George  now  became  a  ser-  in  the  best  condition,  and  Mary, 
\’ant,  occupying  a  cottage  on  the  whose  spirits  had  never  deserted  her, 
farm,  and  Anne,  who  saw  no  more  kept  it  always  neat  and  clean  ;  their 
of  her  intended  bridegroom,  took  up  little  garden  was  still  in  excellent 
her  abode  with  them,  as  a  compa-  order ;  for  George,  seeing  that  Mary 
nion  and  assistant  to  Mary,  who  w-as  found  pleasure  there,  devoteil  the 
now  the  counsellor  and  comforter  of  evenings  after  his  labours  to  its  cul- 
hcr  dejected  husband.  Instead  of  re-  tivation ;  he  dug,  sowed,  planted,  and 
proachinghim  for  rashness  and  impru-  hoed,  with  all  the  solicitude  of  love, 
dcnce,  she  said,  “  My  dear  (^orge,  and  might  have  said,  with  the  poet, 
why  should  you  pieve  so  deeply  et  ^  her'Upir^ 

what  IS  irreiuediable  ?  If  it  wi  be  ^ 

any  consolation  to  you,  1  am  willing 

to  grant,  that  you  have  not  been  per-  Subsequently,  their  children  reHev- 
fect  in  pnidcnce  and  w'orldly  wus-  cd  him  of  part  of  these  labours,  and 
dom  ;  but  your  *  failings  have  lean-  their  industry  was  rew’arded  by  the 
cd  to  Virtue's  side and  although  approving  smile  of  their  parents,  and 
wo  may  regret  the  consequences,  they  the  success  of  their  labours*;  their 
have  made  you  more  dear  to  my  cabbages  were  the  largest,  and  ’their 
heart.  We  are  both  young  ;  Heaven  pease  the  most  prolific,  of  any  in  the 
has  blessed  us  with  good  health,  and  parish;  the  currants 'hung  in 'rich 
Providence  will  prosper  our  united  and  glowing  clusters ;  the  gooseberry 
efforts,  if  W’C  do  not  prove  ourselves  bushes  bent  beneath  their  load the 
unw’ortliy,  by  murmuring  at  its  dis-  apple  blushed  upon  the  wall>*  ripen- 
pensations.  Reflect,  also,  that  de-  ing  in  the  western  sun ;  'while  the 
spcndcncy,  by  enfeebling  the  mind  woodbine  and  the  rose  entwined  a- 
and  relaxing  the  nerves,  will  render  round  the  window,  breathing  fra- 
us  less  capable  of  enduring  the  pri-  grance  on  the  breeze :  there  was 
vations  to  which  w’e  must  submit,  found  a  rich  variety  of  what  was 
and  will  also  disqualify  us  for  that  good  for  food,  and  pleasant  to  the 
labour  necessary  for  our  comfortable  eye."  In  summer,  the  children 
subsistence;  like  Adam  and  Eve,  would  leave  their  mother  on  the 
when  expelled  from  Eden,  we  can  seat,  sewing  or  knitting,  and  run  to 
still  make  a  paradise  of  love  around  welcome  their  father,  presenting  him 
our  cottage  fire-side."  with  such  produce  of  the  garden  as 

1  he  conduct  of  Mary  %vas  confer-  was  most  in  season;  in  winter,  they 
mahle  to  her  counsels;  she  was  never  would  lead  him  to  the  snug,  little, 
heard  to  heave  a  sigh,  nor  seen  to  comfortable  ben-house,  where  the 
wear  a  dejected  look ;  instead  of  re-  cheerful  fire,  clean  hearth,  snow- 
pr^chful  glances,  upon  the  man  white  cloth  on  the  table,  *oover- 
whosc  unthinking  temerity  had  ed  with  the  homely,  but  skilftlllv- 
plunged  them  in  adversity,*  the  light  cooked  and  savoury  ineal;'‘’aiid  tie 
of  love  burned  in  her  eye,  and  the  smiles  of  his  Mary,  made  every  care 
of  cheerfulness  mantled  on  her  be  forgotten.  Thus  year  after  year 
cheek.  Anne,  although  at  first  deep-  stole  softly  by ;  perhaps  more  smooth¬ 
ly  stung  by  the  sordid  and  perfidious  )y,  and  witn  a  nearer  approtch  to 
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fu  rlect  happiness,  Uian  those  of  the 
voluptuary,  uho  rolls  in  wealth,  ami 
^liilcs  along  tlte  stream  of  ])leasuro  ; 
their  sons  and  tlaughters  were  grow- 
im;  up  uroiiml  them,  and  their  unit¬ 
ed  labours  were  adequate  to  the 
wants  of  the  family. 

Kighteen  summers  had  shone  upon 
the  happy  tenants  of  the  cottage,  and 
lieorge  was  still  in  the  vigour  of 
manhood  ;  the  blush  of  l)eauty  seem¬ 
ed  to  linger  with  delight  on  the 
cheek  of  Mary  ;  the  glance  of  love 
had  not  lett  ner  eve,  nor  had  the 
cheerful  smile  of  happiness  forgotten 
to  phiy  on  her  lip.  .lohii,  their  el- 
tlest  son,  had  Hnishedhis  apprenticc- 
«hip  as  a  sailor ;  his  sister,  a  year 
younger,  and  two  brothers,  were  at 
service  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  a 
hoy  and  girl,  still  younger,  were  at 
home  with  their  parents. 

Every  New-year’s-day,  since  their 
union,  liad  been  celebrated  as  the 
-auniversary  of  that  event,  which 
neither  had  ever  for  a  moment  re¬ 
gretted  ;  it  was  also  the  birth-day 
of  Mary  and  her  eldest  son,  and  was 
nlw’ays  hailed  by  George  with  Iieart- 
telt  delight-  This  happy  day  was 
Again  near,  and  they  wanted  only 
the  presence  of  John  to  consummate 
the  felicity  of  their  tire-side ;  but 
that  there  was  little  hope  of  obtain¬ 
ing.  The  Minerva,  in  which  John 
Bailed,  had  left  St.  Petersburgh  late 
in  the  season,  was  overtaken  in  the 
Baltic  by  a  dreadful  storm ;  the 
ctew  had  almost  desi>aired  of  keep¬ 
ing  her  above  water,  and  witli  dilfi- 
4!ulty  had  reached  a  Swedish  port, 
where  they  were  oblige<l  to  unload 
and  repair.  John,  by  the  fall  of  a 
yanl,  had  his  right  arm  broke,  which 
made  him  eni])loy  an  amanuensis,  in 
writing  to  his  parents,  and  from  this, 
they  imagined  that  the  worst  had  not 
been  told. 

*  Their  cottage  had  a  commanding 
view  of  the  Gennan  Ocean,  ami 
many  a  long  and  wistful  look  had 
the  family  cast  on  the  wide  expanse, 
%  -  hoping  to  see  the  Minerva ;  still  she 

came  not ;  and  Mary,  who  had  smil- 
I  "  ed  in  poverty,  watched  in  sic^ess, 
whose  cheek,  ncr  care  nor  fatigue 
had  ever  blanched,  now  sunk  in  dc- 
A  ■  >  aiwndency,  umler  apprehensions  for 
-  -  her  darling  son.  fie  was  ill — per- 
haps  deail— or  tlic  ship  had  been  a- 
wrecked,  and  all  had  perished  ; 
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such  were  the  fears  of  parental  fond¬ 
ness  ;  and  she  who  had  with  forti¬ 
tude  braved  the  bitter  blasts  of  ud“ 
versity,  now  ])incd  the  victim  of  ma¬ 
ternal  atiecLiou. 

It  was  the  last  night  of  tlic  depart¬ 
ing  year  ;  a  deep  snow  had  fallen,  the 
wind  from  the  south-east  was  loud, 
the  snow  hcgaii  to  drive  furiously, 
and  the  gale  increased  to  a  violent 
tempest.  The  parents  and  ilieir  two 
young  children  were  seated  around 
the  tire,  the  younglings  rejoicing  that 
to-morrow  they  would  see  their  bro¬ 
ther  ami  sisters,  us  the  family  had  al¬ 
ways  met  at  tlitir  father’s  tire-side 
on  New-year’s-day.  “  Hut  we  want 
John  !”  said  his  mother,  wilii  adt'ep 
sigh.  **  Ami  will  tlohii  nut  be  here 
to  kiss  me  us  usual  ?”  said  little  Susan. 
“  VTe  will  drink  to  his  good  health 
and  safe  return,”  cried  Tom  ;  “  1 
hope  his  arm  is  now  whole,  and  that 
he  will  be  able  to  swing  me  round  his 
head,  after  lie  has  shaken  hands  with 
father  ami  mother.”  George  ob¬ 
served  that  this  artless  prattle  had 
brought  tears  in  Mark’s  eyes :  “  My 
dear  love,”  cried  he,  ‘‘  you  liavc  been 
my  counsellor  and  comforter  for  ma¬ 
ny  years  ;  you  have  taught  me  to 
trust  iu  Providence,  and  1  have  never 
been  dis^ippointetl — taught  me,  that 
to  doubt  the  kindness  of  our  Hea¬ 
venly  Father  was  to  render  ourselves 
unwortliy  of  his  mercies!  Yourcoun- 
sels  and  kind  love  have,  by  the  bless¬ 
ing  of  Heaven, been  toine  a  never-fail¬ 
ing  consolation ;  they  have  nut  only 
sweetened  the  cup  of  adversity,  but 
have  changetl  it  into  a  delicious  po¬ 
tion.  VV’hy  then  so  dejected  now  ? 
1  know  it  is  anxiety  for  John  ;  but 
recollect,  they  W'ere  safe  in  a  Swe¬ 
dish  harbour,  and  would  not  leave 
it  till  fit  for  sea  ;  and  you  know,  my 
dear  Mary,  what  you  have  impressed 
upon  my  mind,  never  to  be  forgot¬ 
ten,  that  the  Lord’s  tender  mercies 
are  over  all  his  works,” 

“  And  the  Psalm  that  you  gave 
me  to  read  last  night,”  said  Susan, 

about  them  that  go  down  to  the 
sea  in  ships,  how  God  brings  them 
home  safe,  when  they  pray  to  him — 
and  I  am  sure  my  brother  will  never 
forget  that.”  “  And  the  Hymn  that 
you  made  me  learn  from  the  Snee- 
tator,  ‘  How  are  thy  servants  bUst, 
(}  Lard  r  irav(i  you  forgot  that,  lyn- 
tlipr  ?”  cried  .Tommy.  I  know  I 
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am  wrong/'  replied  Mary,  “  and 
have  vainly  struggled  to  shake  oft’ 
iny  alanns  ;  but  1  am  now  afraid 
that  my  foolish  wishes  will  prove  my 
punishment,  for  if  the  Minerva  is 
on  the  coast,  in  this  tempest,  they 
must  all  }ierish !”  “  Mary,"  said 
George,  it  is  now  within  a  few 
hours  of  the  departure  ol'  a  year 
which  to  us  has  brought  only  hap¬ 
piness  ;  let  us  trust  in  Heaven,  and 
humbly  hope  that  to-morrow’s  sun 
will  shine  as  the  harbinger  of  new 
blessings,  bearing  in  mind,  alw’sys, 
that  our  time  is  passing  away."  He 
then  took  tlie  Bible,  and  wiui  much 
fervour  sung  the  1st,  2d,  4th,  9th, 
and  12th  verses  of  the  90th  Psalm  ; 
after  which,  reading  the  Olst,  wor¬ 
ship  was  closed  witli  humble  confes¬ 
sion  of  their  unworthiness,  thanks 
for  all  temporal  and  spiritual '  bless¬ 
ings,  devoutly  supplicating  forgive¬ 
ness,  and  a  continuance  of  that  pro¬ 
tection  they  had  hitherto  experienced. 

Their  orisons  closed,  they  retired 
to  rest ;  but  the  bellowings  of  the 
storm  banished  sleep  from  Mary ; 
sympathy  kept  George  aw^ake,  and  it 
was  long  before  their  “  senses  were 
steeped  in  forgetfulness.’*  In  the 
*  morning,  the  tempest  was  abated, 
hut  the  sky  was  dark  and  lowering, 
and  the  snow-wreaths  were  drifted  in 
front  of  the  cottage,  so  that  George 
liad  to  cut  his  way  out  with  a  spade. 
They  sat  down  to  breakfast,  cheered 
bv  the  hope  of  seeing  their  olive 
plants  around  them  at  dinner,  which 
Mary  set  about  preparing,  while 
George  went  to  the  village,  for  a  re¬ 
freshing  draught  of  home  brewed. 
He  returned  much  agitated,  which 
his  endeavours  to  conceal  only  ren¬ 
dered  more  conspicuous  and  alarm- 
ing.  “  What  is  the  matter  r"  cried 
Mary ;  ‘‘  something  unusual  has  hap¬ 
pened  !"  No,  nothing,  my  dear, 
except  that  1  must  go  out  for  some 
boi^,  on  business  of  my  brother's, 
which  cannot  be  delayed ;  and  1  am 
vexed  at  not  being  at  home,  to  meet 
our  children."  Wliat  business  ? — 
where?  Y ou  must  notleave  us  to-day, 
tieoige— if  the  business  is  so  urgent, 
let  him  go  himself."  «  Indeed  I 
must  go,  Mary,  and  he  goes  with 
me."  “  W^bere  are  you  going?" 

Not  far,  we  shall  be  back  soon." 
Mary  observed  his  lip  quiver,  and 
taking  his  hand,  felt  it  tremble. 


“  My  dear  George,  there  is  some 
mystery — you  wi^  to  deceive  me — 
it  is,  it  must  be  of  the  Minerva— 
what  of  her  ?— tell  me  the  truth  !" 
‘‘  AYell,  she  is  in  the  bay,  and  I  hope 
to  meet  John  by  the  time  he  comes 
on  shore."  George  had  been  told  in 
the  village,  that  the  Minerva  was 
wrecked  on  tlie  black-rocks,  and 
only  two  of  the  crew  saved  ;  “  but," 
continued  he,  ^^do  not  be  alarmed 
should  rumour  send  abroad  idle  sto¬ 
ries  ;  you  know  the  vulgar  always 
magnify — Anne,  you  do  not  leave 
home  to-day  ?"  ‘‘  O  no ;  but  we  shall 
be  impatient  for  your  return." 
**  W’eli,  ril  come  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble — be  of  good  cheer !”  He  embra¬ 
ced  Mary — a  tear  fell  upon  her  cheek, 
and  he  rushed  out :  Mary  and  Anne 
left  alone,  mutually  alarmed  each 
other ;  recollecting  George’t  advice 
about  what  they  might  *  hear,  they 
became  convinced  be  had  not  >  Udd 
them  the  truth.  The  bay  was  about 
four  miles  distant,  and  the  black- 
rocks  about  three,  in  an  opposite*  di¬ 
rection.  Mary,  notwithstanding  .the 
weather,  was  for  setting  ofF  for  the  bay 
instantly,  but  Anne  prevailed  with 
her  to  stay  and  receive  her  children, 
as  the  snow  was  driving  thick.  'By 
noon  the  children  had  arrived,  but 
soon  departed  for  the  bay,  to  meet 
their  father  and  brother  :  in  passing 
through  the  village,  they  met  one  of 
those  croakers,  who  delight  in  being 
the  messengers  of  bad  tidings,  Oh, 
bairns !  this  is  awfu’  news !"  said 
she;  “a  dowie  new-year  fort  your 
mitlier,  honest  w^oman !  I  was  just 
gawn  yont  o’er  to  see  her — wherefore 
ha’e  ye  left  her  ? — but  ye’B  be  gawn 
to  look  for  his  corpse.'  ThUi  gos¬ 
siping  woman  assured  them  that  the 
Minerva  had  been  wrecked  on  the 
black-rocks,  and  every  soul  on  board 
had  perished.  Although  sadly  alarm¬ 
ed,  they  requested  her  not  to  go 
near  their  mother  till  their  return, 
and  hastened  forward.  Upon  reach¬ 
ing  the  scene  of  the  reported)  catas¬ 
trophe,  they  saw  no  agns  of  a  wvedc, 
although  they  traced' the  didre^Tor 
nearly  two  miles,  on  reach  side; 
changing  their  course,;  <  they  (  soon 
hastened  to  the  bay^  with  thearheaaU 
somewhat  lighten^.  Meanwhile, 
Mary. was  d^ned  to  mtuh 

agony,  for  some  officious  intruder, 
under  pretence  of  condolence,  told 
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her  the  drt'adt'ul  rumour,  and  an 
hour  or  two  had  passed  before  it  was 
contradicted  by  a  kind  visitor.  Her 
heart  racked  with  the  most  painful 
anxiety,  site  knew  not  what  to  hope 
or  fear,  and  sat  plunged  in  deep  me¬ 
lancholy.  The  New-year's  dinner 
stoo<l  untouched,  while  the  family 
gazed  on  each  other,  and  listened  to 
the  sound  of  the  warring  elements, 
while  darkness  closed  around  them. 

The  night  waned  apace,  and  the 
terrors  of  Mary  were  now  increased, 
in  alarms  for  her  husband  and  chil¬ 
dren.  The  storm  blew  with  renewed 
violence ;  the  roof  of  the  cottage 
creaked  and  the  door  shook,  while 
the  driving  snow  had  closed  up  the 
windows ;  the  wind  bellowed  fright¬ 
fully  in  the  tops  of  the  broad  syca¬ 
mores  around  the  garden,  while  their 
massy  trunks  seemed  to  groan  be- 
neatli  its  fury.  In  the  intervals  be¬ 
tween  its  fit^l  blasts,  was  heard  the 
barkings  of  the  farmer’s  dog,  and 
evefy  ear  was  eager  to  catch  the 
glad  sound  of  the  returning  family  ; 
they .  looked  out  and  listened,  but 
could  neither  hear  nor  see  ought 
but  the  howling  blast  and  sweeping 
snowi  i 

At  last  a  smart  knock  was  heard 
at  the  door — all  started.  That  is 

not  your  father,”  said  Mary,  in  a 
desponding  tone ;  and  before  any 
one  had  courage  or  spirit  to  rise,  a 
atranger  entered,  and,  with  majestic 
atop,  stalked  along  the  floor.  He 
was  tall  and  robust ;  his  breast  and 
hair  filled  with  frozen  snow  ;  he  was 
muffled  in  a  great  coat  of  outlandish 
make,  with  a  silk  handkerchief  tied 
over  the  lower  part  of  his  face.  In 
a  deep,  sonorous,  but  not  unpleasing 
voice,  he  said,  I  am  a  stranger,  and 
have  lost  my  way ;  will  you  allow 
me  the  shelter  of  your  roof,  from  the 
pelting  of  the  pitiless  storm  ?”  Mary 
and  A  nne  looked  at  the  stranger,  and 
at  each  other  for  a  moment,  and  the 
former  replied,  “  We  are  not  in  a 

good  situation  for  receiving  strangers ; 

owever,  tlus  is  not  a  night  in  which 
1  could  turn  tnyenemy’sdog  from  the 
door — you  are  welcome  to  what  our 
homely  cottage  can  afford  ;be  seated.” 
Disencumbered  of  his  great-coat,  the 
stranger  appeared  a  handsome  man, 
rather  past  the  meridian  of  life,  and 
his  address  indicatctl  superior  station. 
‘‘  I  am  afraid  1  intrude;  but  this 
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storm  must  plead  my  apology,  and  1 
shall  endeavour  not  to  be  trouble¬ 
some,”  said  he.  ‘‘  Make  yourself 
easy,  8ir,”  said  Mary,  “  and  excuse 
my  apparent  reserve ;  my  husband 
and  others  of  the  family  are  out,  and 
l  am  not  a  little  disturbed  about  their 
safety  ;  this,  I  hope,  will  prove  a  sa¬ 
tisfactory  a{X)logy  for  my  imperfect 
discharge  of  the  rites  of  hospitality  : 
meantime,  will  you  accept  of  any  re- 
freslnnent  ?”  “  1  thank  you,  ma'am, 
but  1  prefer  waiting  the  return  of 
your  husband,  when,  if  permitted,  I 
shall  with  pleasure  ])ariake  of  your 
New-year’s-day's  supper,  which,  I 
am  told,  is  a  cheerful  one,  in  this 
part  of  the  country.”  “It  used  to 
be  so  with  us — whether  it  shall  be  so 
to-night,  is  yet  a  mystery  which  a 
little  time  must  now  unfold.” 

By  gentle  and  insinuating  courtesy, 
he  succeeded  on  drawing  from  Mary 
the  tale  of  which  her  heart  was  full. 
“  I  sincerely  sympathise  with  you, 
ma’am,”  said  he,  “  and  regret  that 
I  am  a  stranger  in  the  country, 
otherwise  1  would  go  in  quest  of 
your  husband,  who  I  hope  will  soon 
arrive.”  He  looked  on  the  family, 
and  all  around  him,  with  a  penetra¬ 
ting  eye,  and  artfully  leading  to  the 
subject,  said,  “  I  both  see  and  hear 
much,  ma’am,  which  seems  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  station  in  which  I 
find  you.  Surely  misfortune  has 
not  been  cruel  enough  to  place  you 
here  ?”  “  When  we  reached  this 

asylum,  his  malice  was  exhausted, 
and  we  have  experienced  such  hap¬ 
piness  in  this  cottage,  that  we  forget 
former  disappointments.”  “  I  yester¬ 
day  heard  of  a  family  near  this,  who, 
in  the  outset  of  life,  had  been  ruined 
by  the  credulous  husband  becoming 
security  for  a  villain.  I  presume  1 
am  now  beneath  their  roof  ?”  No, 
Sir ;  my  husband  was  indeed  mined 
— but  not  by  a  villain — it  was  by  a 
friend.”  “  He  gave  a  strange  demon¬ 
stration  of  his  friendship.”  “  Such 
things  often  happen  in  the  world.  Sir, 
but,  in  a  word,  both  wanted  experi¬ 
ence,  and  might  perhaps  be  termed 
fools,  but  neither  were  knaves.” 
“  And  what  became  of  that  friend  ?” 
“  lie  left  the  country,  and  we  have 
never  heard  of  him  since."  “  Well, 
he  must  have  been  an  ungrateful 
fellow,  newer  to  write  you  I”  “ 
haps  not.  Sir;  many  things  may  hate 


at  present.  John  now  drew  irom 
his  pockets  a  couple  of  bottles,  from 
his  sea  stock,  sayinji:,  Let  us  have 
New-years-day,  in  nuld  vse  and 
woNf.”  The  Btranp^er,  with  much 
feeling  and  animation,  gave  the 
toasts  suited  to  the  occasion  ;  after 
which,  he  said,  “  1  Wg  leave  to 
j)ropose  another,  in  which,  1  hope, 
all  present  will  join.”  lie  then, 
with  peculiar  expression  of  face. 
Old  friends ;  and  a 
ig  to  George  Melville 
and*  diaries  Gamphell  !”  George 
started,  gazed  upon  the  stranger,  and 
at  last  cried,  ‘‘  It  must  Ix'— it  is  so — 
but  had  you  are  Charles  ClanipbcU  !”  and  lie 
held  out  his  hand  ;  but  the  stranger 
had  stin  tejl  to  his  feet,  and  clasped 
my  way,  made  George  in  his  arms,  crying,  “  1  am 
my  land  fall  here,  where  I  am  happy  indeed  Charles  Campbell — c>an  you — 
to  tind  the  fond  wishes  of  every  will  you  forgive  mo?”  “  1‘have 
heart  fulfilled  ;  and  trust  1  shall  not  dene  so  long  ago.”  “  And  youi  have 
prove  an  intrude  r,  nor  any  obstnie-  also  taught  that  angrl,  your  lovely 
tion  to  the  general  happiness.”  Mary,  to  forgive  !”  ‘‘  No— there  you 
“You  are  most  heartily  welcome,  are  wrong — she  taught  me.’o)‘b\V  ell, 
and  I  only  regret  that  we  have  not  1  have  never  forgiven  myseli^never 
bt'tter  accommodations  to  ofter,”  re-  can  1  atone  for  the  wrongs  It  have 
plied  George.  “  With  so  many  hap-  heaped  on  your  heads;  ray)reckle£s 
py  faces  around  me,  I  shall  deem  folly  hurled  you  from  respectable 


the  cause,  I  believe  my  husband, 
who  says,  Itis  errors  were  those  of 
the  head,  not  tlie  heart.”  “  You  are 
an  a<lmirable  woman  !  and  it  gives 

me  pleasure  to - ”  but  as  be  sjwkc, 

a  bustle  was  beard  at  the  door,  and 
Itcorgo entered  with  John  on  his  arm, 
while  his  brother-in-law  escorted  the 
younger  branches. 

This  meeting  should  have  been 
seen — may  Ik*  imagined — hut  cannot 
Ik?  described ;  there  seemenl  some  dan-  pronounced,  ' 
gt-r  of  joy  proving  as  injurious  to  happy  meetin 
Mary  as  .sorrow  ;  but  the  presence 
of  the  stranger  bad  a  salutary  eftc'ct. 
lie  bad  been  ovcilooked  in  the  bustle 
of  this  hap})y  meeting 
looked  on  with  delighted  eye,  and 
now  sui<l,  “  1,  too,  have  been  out  in 
the  storm,  and  losin 
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pi  veil ;  \>csules,  it  would  have  been 
adding  insult  to  injury,  to  have  of¬ 
fered  you  wealth,  when  age  had  dis- 
qualitied  you  for  its  enjoyment.  I 
have  lasted  from  London  impatient 
to  meet  you,  not  so  much  on  your 
account  as  my  own;  for,  believe  me, 
my  <lear  friend,  1  already  fV'el  my 
heart  relieved  of  a  load,  which  grew 
heavier  every  day ;  and  at  this  mo¬ 
ment,  my  heart  enjoys  a  bliss,  to 
which,  for  nearly  twenty  years,  it  has 
been  a  stranger.  From  what  I  have 
already  witnessed  Ik  neath  your  roof, 
1  believe  it  impossible  to  add  to  your 
real  happiness,  although  Frovidencc 
has  enabled  me  to  make  the  path  of 
life  yet  before  you  more  pleasant — 
but  <»f  this  to-morrow  ;  let  this  night 
bo  devoted  to  its  proper  \mrp08e. 
Can  you  afford  me  a  bed  ?  or  will 
you  accompany  me  at  the  fire-side  ? 
for  i  leave  not  your  house  to-night.” 
‘‘  Mary  will  manage  that,”  said  the 
delighted  Iteorge.  They  now  indul¬ 
ged  in  making  merry  ;  but  still  it 
was  the  “  feast  of  reason ;”  and  such 
as  n6t  to  disqualify  the  happy  pa¬ 
rents,  when  they  retired,  for  offering 
fervent  thanks  for  the  signal  mercies 
they  had  that  day  experienced. 

'in  a  subsequent  interview,  Mr 
Cauqibell  laid  before  his  friend  bills 
for  tlie  whole  amount  of  his  fortune, 
pressing  them  upon  his  acceptance ; 
affirming  the  whole  belonged  to  him. 
Oeorge  repliwl,  “  No,  my  friend  ; 
jtist  get  me  a  farm — in  a  word,  put 
me  in  .stain  (inn”  Soon  after,  Mr 
Campbell  bought  an  estate,  put 
Cieorge  in  possession  of  a  stocked 
&rrii,  of  alK>ut  two  hundred  and 
fifty  acres  ;  and  when  the  lease  was 
delivered,  the  astonishedfarmer  found 
that  it  was  a  legal  conveyance  of  the 
same  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever. 
For  some  time,  Mr  Campbell  was  al¬ 
most  a  constant  guest  with  this  happy 
family,  and  soon  discovered  that  he 
had  still  another  duty  to  perform. 
He  hod  ken  informed  of  Anne's 
history;  and  having)  paid  particular 
attention  to  her  demeanour,  he  one 
clay  addressed  her  thus;  find 
that  niyifoUy  deprived  «youU)f  a  hus¬ 
band,  who  was <  unworthy  of  you ; 
ami  ohasi'^inoe 'prevented  you  from 
tmtehing  tuore  iiappily ;  yes,  the 
liiil^  fortune  has  clooixiod 
you  t^fongitish  in  virgim -aweetness, 
and  snrara II thine  bloom;  forycmrfnce 


is  still  lovely,  and  your  mind  worthy 
of  being  bidoved.  1  cannot  make 
Time  retrace  his  steps  ;  but  1  have 
put  into  your  brother’s  hands  two 
thousand  ])ounds,  solely  for  your 
use,  and  at  your  own  dis]X)8al ;  this 
small  fortune  may  yet  give  you  a 
chance  in  the  matrimonial  lottery,  or 
will  add  to  your  comforts  as  u 
spinster.  1  wiah  it  were  in  my  power 
to  find  you  a  husband  to  your  liking  ; 
but  1  can  do  nothing  better  for  you 
than  offer  myself.  1  am  aware  that 
my  youthful  and  best  days  are  past ; 
still,  I  am  in  good  health,  and, 
let  me  add,  now  heart-free;  and  could 
1  1)0  dwined  worthy  of  your  accept¬ 
ance,  1  shouhl  prize  your  hand  and 
heart  infinitely  beyond  all  that  for¬ 
tune  has  hitherto  bestowed.”  Anne 
was  prudent,  took  counsel  with  her 
brother,  Mary,  and  her  own  heart, 
and  in  due  time  became  Mrs  (’amp- 
bell.  (ieorge  and  Mary  find  the  re¬ 
ward  of  their  pious  resignation  ;  and, 
in  their  pros})erity,  forget  not  their 
brothers  and  sisters  in  adversity. 


SONO  OP  THE  BATTLE  OF  MOBOAR- 
TLN. 

y  I 

In  the  year  1315,  Switzerland  w'as 
invaded  by  Duke  Leopold  of  Aus¬ 
tria  with  a  formidable  army.  It  is 
well  attested,  that  thisTrince  repeat¬ 
edly  declared,  he  would  trample 
the  audacious  rustics  under  ibis  feet,” 
and  that  he  had  prooAired  a  large 
stock  of  cordage,!  for  the 'purpose  of 
binding  their  chiefsy  and*  putting 
them  to  death.  Few  princes  have 
been  aware  of  the  irresistible,  and 
almost  miraculous  powers  of  a <  free- 
minded  people,  when  it  f  feels  itlie 
iron  rod  of  oppression  ;  and  Leopold 
was  particularly  accustomed  to  ridi¬ 
cule  the  awkwardness  of  tlie  Alpine 
shepherds  in  tlio  martial  exercises. 

Three  separate  attacks  were  pre¬ 
pared.  Otho,  tlie  younger  Count  of 
Strasburgh,  at  this  dine  ln)])irial 
Prefect  in  (Jberhasli,  ladvanccd  witli 
four  thousand  men  through  the  Uber- 
land,  to  the  frontiers  of  Undcrwal- 
den.  Upwards  of  a  thousand  men 
assembled  at  Lucerne,  who,  under 
the  command  of  the  Austrian 
of  that  district,  pro^kircd  to  invade 
f  Jndierwaldeii  on  the  side  of  the  I^e. 
The  Duke  himself  conducted  the 
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main  anny  iu  two  colunina  towards  fjitives,  and  many  6f  them  trampled 
a  numerous  body  of  heavy  to  death*  A  general  route  now  en- 
eavalry,  which,  although  the  cum-  sued ;  the  Swiss  continued  the  slaiigh- 
bersome  weight  of  their  armour  was  ter  j  and  Duke  Leopold  was^  with 
ill  adapted  for  the  services  here  rc-  much  difficulty,  rescued  by  .A  pea- 
quired  of  them,  was  yet  considered  sant,  who,  knowing  the  bye-naths  of 
the  flower  of  the  Austrian  army,  led  the  mountains,  led  him  to  Winter- 
the  van.  thur,  where  the  historian  of  the 

Some  days  before  the  battle  of  times  saw  him  arrive  in  the  evening, 
Morgarten,  flfty  men,  who,  having  pale,  sullen,  and  dismayed.  Thus 
rendered  themselves  obnoxious  to  the  did  the  confederates,  without  much 
magistracy,  ha<l  been  banished  from  loss,  and  in  less  than  three  hours, 
the  Canton  of  Schwitz,  came  to  the  gain  a  decisive  victory. 


frontiers,  and  requested  that  they 
might  be  allowed  to  join  the  Swiss 
confederates  {X)sted  on  Mount  Sattel, 
in  the  defence  of  their  country.  The 
magistrates,  deeming  it  unwise  to  de¬ 
viate  from  an  established  rule,  refu¬ 
sed  to  admit  the  exiles  within  their 
conHnes.  Thus  rejected,  they  ne¬ 
vertheless  resolved  to  expose  their 
lives  for  tlreir  country,  and  posted 
themselves  on  the  eminence  above 
Morgarten,  beyond  the  frontiers  of 

the  Canton. 

•  «  «  « 

The  15th  October  1315  dawned. 
The  sun  darted  its  flrst  rays  on  the 
shields  and  armour  of  the  advancing 
host ;  and  this  being  the  first  army 
ever  known  to  ha.e  attempted  the 
frontiers  of  the  Cantons,  the  Swiss 
viewed  its  long  line  with  various 
emotions.  Mootfort  de  Tettnang  led 
the  cavalry  into  the  narrow  pass,  and 
soon  filled  the  whole  space  between 
the  mountain  and  the  lake.  The 
fifty  e^il^  on  die  eminence  raised  a 
suudeu  shout,  and  rolled  down  heaps 
of  rocks  and  atones  among  tlie  crowd¬ 
ed  ranks. .  The  confederates  on  the 
mountain,  perceiving  the  impression 
made  by  tliLs  attack,  rushed  down 
in  dose  array,  and  fell  upon  the  flank 
of  the  disordered  column.  With 
massy  dubs  they  dashed  in  pieces 
the  armour  of  the  enemy,  and  dealt 
their  blows  and  thrusu  with  long 
pikes.  Tile  narrowness  of  the  defile 
admitted  of  no  evolutions,  and  a 
slight  frost  having  injured  road. 


See  Planta*s  Huiory  of  the  Helvetic 
Confederacy^ 
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The  wine-month  *  shone  In  Ua  golden 
prime,  .  ' 

And  the  red  grapes  clustering  bung, 
But  a  deeper  sound,  through  the  Swjtzer’a 
clime,  'liirf’// 

Than  the  vintage-music  rung— • 

A  sound  through  vaulted' cave,* 

A  sound  through  echoing 1 
Like  the  hollow  swell  of  a 

— Twas  the  tread  of  steel^glrt  men  ! 

‘  \  .  flO 

And  a  trumpet,  pealing  wild  and.^r, 
’Midst  the  ancient  rocks  wuaikrfOWn, 
Till  the  Alps  replied  to  that  voice  of  wir, 
With  a  thousand  of  their  own. 

And  through  the  forest-glooini, 
Flash’d  helmets  to  the  day^ 

And  the  winds  were  torfsing  ktrfghfly 
plumes, 

Like  pine-boughs  in  their 

In  Hash’s  wilds  there  was  gleaming  steel, 
As  the  host  of  the  Austrian  pasiW’f^ 
And  thcShreckhom’s  rocks,  with  k  skvage 
peal,  i 

Made  mirth  of  his  clarion’s  hltet.' 

Up  midst  the  Right  snows,  - 
The  stormy  march  was  heard, 

With  the  charger’s  tramp,  whence  4*^* 
sparks  r^, 

And  the  leader’s  gathering  v^'oraUt 

But  a  band,  the  nobl^  band  oIT 
Through  the  rude  MaTgiricii  st^dt.  ^ 


the  horses  were  imiiedeil  in  «U  their  blazon’d  streamer^  and  laflwx 

motions ;  many  l6ai)ed  into  the  lake :  <ifl^tiHs  in  princely  stalfe. 

all  were  star  Jed ;  and  at  last  die  rtratiwp 


whole  column  gai'e  way,  and  fell 
suddenly  hack  on  the  infantry,  which 
had  already  advancecl  into  the  pass ; 
and  these  last,  as  the  nature  of  the 
coimtry  did  not  aUow  :ihem  to  open 
their  files,  were  nm  ever  bv  the  ftb- 


For  Che  race  detpbiM  «o  * 

But  amidst  his  Alp  domains,  ■'  =  **■ ’• 

*  The  herdsman’s  arth  is  stsohi^ 

.  .  '.j  ' 

—— —  —  ; - 

October. 


The  sun  was  reddening  the  clouda  of  morn 
When  they  entered  Uie  rock  defile. 

And  shrill  as  a  joyous  hunter's  horn 
Their  bugles  rung  the  w'hile, — 

Out  on  the  misty  height, 

.  Where  the  inountaia  people  stood, 
There  was  stillness  as  of  night, 

When  storms  at  distance  brood  ; 

There  was  stillness,  os  of  deep  dead  nighty 
'  And  a  pause — but  not  of  fear, 

"While  the  Switzers  gaz'd  on  the  gather- 
'  ing  might 

Of  the  hostile  shield  and  spear. 

On  wound  those  columns  bright, 
Between  the  lake  and  w'ood. 

But  they  look'd  not  to  the  misty  height. 
Where  the  mountain  people  stood 
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With  Uieir  pikes  and  massy  clubs,  they 
brake 

The  cuirass  and  tlie  shidd. 

And  the  war-horse  dash*d  to  the  redden¬ 
ing  lake, 

From  the  reapers  of  Uie  fiefd  ! 

The  field — but  not  of  sheaves--. 

Proud  crests  and  pennons  lay. 
Strewn  o'er  it  thick  as  the  beech-wood 
leaves. 

In  the  Autumn  tempest's  way. 

Oh !  the  sun  in  heaven  fierce  havock 
view'd 

When  the  Austrian  turn'd  to  fly. 

And  the  brave,  in  the  trampling  multitude. 

Had  a  fearful  death  to  die! 

And  the  leader'of  the  w’ar 


The  Loti  Friend. 


The  Pass  was  fill'd  with  their  serried  power. 
All  helm'd. and  mail-array’d, 

An^  their  steps  had  sounds  like  a  thunder 
show'er 

‘  In  the  nistling  forest  shade. 

There  were  prince  and  crested  knight 
IfemmM  in  by  cli/Tand  flood, 

When  a  shout  arose  from  the  misty  height 
Where  the  mountain  people  stood. 

And  the  mighty  rocks  came  bounding  down 
Their  startled  foes  among, 

Witbi  a  joyous  whirl  from  the  summit 
*  .i'yttthnovKn— 

Oh  !  the  herdsman’s  arm  is  strong  ! 

They  came,  like  Lanwine  •  hurl’d, 
-^TvFfOra  Alp  to  Alp  in  play, 

Wtecti  theechoes  shout  through  the  snowy 
world,  • 

And  the  pines  arc  borne  away. 

TNt  larch -woods  crashed  on  the  moun¬ 
tain  side. 

And,  the  Switzers  rush'd  from  high 
With*  a  sudden  charge,  on  the  flower  and 
pride 

Of  the  Austrian  ctuvalry  : 

Like  hunters  of  the  deer, 

They  storm'd  the  narrow  dell, 
And]first  in  the  shock,  with  Uri's  spear. 
Was  the  arm  of  WiUiain  Tell  ‘f  ! 

There  was  tumult  in  the  crowdedj[strait, 
•And  a  try  of  wild  dismay. 

And  many  a  warrior  met  his  fate 
Vitkfi  a  pedsanPs  hand  that  day  ! 

And  the  empire's  banners  there, 
Fn^m  Its,  place /of  waving  free> 

Wept  djoiynihi^fbre  th^  shepherd  many 
of  the  Forest  Sea,^$» 


*  friapjas  the  Swrim  name  for  the 
Avalanche.  i.  ^ 

-  T  WiUiafii  Tett%nlim«  M  particularly 
tiPBntioned  amongst  the  confederates  at 


roL.  XU, 


At  eve  unhelm'd  was  seen. 

With  a  hurrying  step  on  the  wiJds  afar. 
And  a  pale  and  troubled  mien. 

But  the  sons  of  the  land  w  hich  the  free¬ 
man  tills, 

Went  back  from  the  battle- toil. 

To  their  cabin  home,  midst  the  deep  green 
hills, 

All  burden'd  with  royal  spoil. 

There  were  songs  and  festal -fires 
On  the  soaring  Alps  that  night. 
When  children  sprung  to  greet  their  sires 
From  the  wild  Morgtuten  fight. 


t  ..f.' 

THE  LOST  FUlENP. 

I N  my  youngt?r  days,  I  Tisited  the 
capital  of  Ireland,  in  company  with  a 
friend,  whom  I  shall  call  /Walsing- 
ham — a  youth  of  rare  talents,  supe¬ 
rior  acquirements,  and  genetOtts  dis¬ 
position.  We' had  hetn  juteoeiktes 
from  infancy;  our  parent^  ha^  been 
on  terms  of  friendship  pridr 'to^our 
birth ;  the  same  preceptors  hkd  su- 
perintendeil  our  educaticin  ;  and,  to 
crown  all,  a  similarity  of  pursuit,  in 
riper  years,  served  to!  bind  ns  more 
closely  together.  For  my  orrn  part, 
1  cherish^  for  Walsingham  a  regard 
nothing  short  of  fraternal— a  regard 
whichT  calculated  on  his  one  day 
claiming  as  his  right,  in  consequence 
of  an  alliance  eagerly  sought  tor  by 
him,  and  anticipated  with  pleasure 
bfy  aU  coneemed ;  and,  on  bis  side,  it 
seemed  the  study  of  hia  life  to  prove 
the  sinoerity  and  strength  of  his  af¬ 
fection  for  me  and  mine. 

Oar  w^otives  for  visiting  Ireland, 
at  the  ptkod  I  allude  to^  were  simp¬ 
ly  those  of  curieiaty#  Both  had  a 
PM|M4  for  vdamtiw,  in  order  to  fpm- 
tHy  which,*'  we  had  penetrated  into 
F 
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the  most  ntiml  fastness.,  s  of  the 
Scottish  Highlands — had  visited  the 
barren  rocks  of  Zetland  and  (hrkney 
— ami,  latterly,  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  Hebrides,  from  one  of  which, 

(Islay,)  we  ran  across  in  a  fishing- 
skitf  to  the  Irish  shore,  and  after  a 
due  examination  of  the  wonders  of 
the  iiiant’s  (.'aiiseway,  proceeded  on 
to  Hublin,  with  the  intention  of  con¬ 
cluding  our  protracteil  excursion  by 
a  survey  of  that  metropolis. 

Though  we  carrietl  intri><luctions 
to  aevcral  families  in  Dublin,  and, 
in  consequence,  had  many  pressing 
invitations  to  throw  ourselves  on 
private  hospitality,  we  uniformly  de¬ 
clined  civilities  that  threateneil  to 
curtail  our  liberty. 

on  the  excursion,  not  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  hunting  out  good  cheer  and 
frivolous  amusement,  but  to  store  our 
minds  with  information  reganling 
the  districts  we  traversed  ;  therefore, 
any  engagements  militating  against 
this  pursuit  were  studiously  avoid- 
etl.  True  it  is,  that  now  and  then 
an  evening  w’as  devoted  to  a  1 
party ;  but  the  day  was  invariably 
spent  in  rambling  round,  or  in  ex¬ 
amining  objects  worthy  of  observa¬ 
tion  within  the  metropolis.  It  was 
the  imlulgence  of  these  pry  ing,  in¬ 
quisitive  habits,  wl  ‘ 
occasioneil  the  misfortune  I  lament, 
and  for  ever  inteiruptetl  my  search 
after  knowledge. 

( >ne  day,  on  our  way  to  the  out- 
tkirts  of  the  city,  it  chanced  that  we 
had  to  pass  near  to  a  church,  remark¬ 
able,  as  we  had  been  previously  told, 
for  the  extensive  vaults  beneath  it — 
moat  of  which  were  appropriated  for 
^e  receptioti  of  some  of  the  noblest 
families  in  the  realm.  The  doors  of 
the  eiUHce  stood  ojven,  inviting  us  to 
enter  ;  and  a  short  consultation  with  singl 
the  sexton,  whom  we  encountered  in 
the  jwrch,  induced  us  to  accept  the 
invitation.  The  entrance  into  the 

vaults  was  at  that  moment  unob-  . . „ _  _ _ _ 

structcMl,  the  remains  of  a  person  of  beheld,  in  that  sublime  and  ^1< 
note  being  to  be  laid  within  them 
<m  the  ensuing  day  ;  and,  for  a  trif- 
ling  gratuity,  the  porter  of  these 
dreary  mansions  agre^  to  let  us  be-  ever,  c. 
h^d  them.  C  onstitutionally  gloomy,  thoughts, 
and  looking  upon  every  thing  in  na-  i . 
ture  with  the  eye  of  a  inoraKst  and  bay 
a  w)ct,  Walsingham  expresaed  d^w 
light  at  his  afqrhesoeiice/'but' the 


wavs  a  painnii  ngni,  ana  i  loiiowea 
unwillingly,  and  with  a  faltering  step. 

As  we  hatl  been  leil  to  expect,  we 
found  the  vuults  ca}>acious,  and, 
from  their  branching  off  into  various 
comt>artments,  more  like  the  cata¬ 
combs  of  a  great  city,  than  places 
reserved  for  the  interment  of  a  few 
families.  A  cold,  damp  air,  slug¬ 
gish  and  i>erceptihly  unwholesome, 
saluteil  us  on  our  entrance;  and. 
Slink  far  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  remote  from  noisy 
streets,  no  sound  disturbeil  the  si¬ 
lence  of  the  vaults,  save  ever  and 
anon,  when  the  crash  of  rotten  boards 
and  deshless  liones  told  that  the  nox- 
We  had  cntereil  ious  rat  had  taken  up  its  abode  a- 
mong  the  coffins  of  the  dead.  The 
rat  was  a  creature  1  instinctively  de¬ 
tested  ;  and  the  proximity  of  one  of 
the  spt'cies  was  of  itself  sufficient  at 
any  time  to  unnerve  me  ;  it  ‘ was  no 
ways  surprising,  therefore,  that  the 
pattering  of  multitudes,  on  the  hol¬ 
low-sounding  shells  that  doubtless 
lively  contained  the  food  they  subsisted  on, 
created  in  my  mind  disgust  towards 
the  place.  M'alsingham,  from  feel¬ 
ing  none  of  this  intuitive  borror, 
bt'trayctl  an  evident  unwilUngiiesB 
entreaties,'  an4 
Inch  eventually  depart  with  his  curiosity  ungmtifled ; 

hut  accustomed  to  acquiesce  iti  what¬ 
ever  1  projxised,  he  at  length  com¬ 
plied,  and  we  speedily  regainetl  the 
world  above,  and  the  pure  air  of 
heaven.  At  parting,  my  -cowpaniou 
put  some  brief  question  to  the  sex¬ 
ton  ;  but  exulting  in  my  liberation, 
1  gave  no  heed  to  a  circumstance  so 
trivial.  • 

During  the  excursion  which  this 
occurrence  had  induceil  us*  for'  a 
short  space  to  procrastinate^  Wal- 
singham  frequently  reverted’ ‘to  the 
subject  of  the  vaults— ^sometimes 
jesting  with  me  on  my  pusilknitni- 
ty  in  regard  to  vemiin,*  at  others  mo¬ 
ralising  over  what  he ‘  bad  i^'cently 

*  '  '  \  _ _ loauent 

strain  of  declamation  for  ^whi^h  he 
was  remarkable.  An  accklont'rtnet 
with  in  the  course  of  ‘  the  day^'  how- 
•,  changed  the  cutrelit'^o^ '  hw 
In  Bcrambling'^vef'lhe 
rocks! on  the  ‘nortbcrn  'i^Orb •  (ift^c 
to  which  we  had  dire^ted^  owk 
cbawcetb'ta  *  make*  kn'hm- 
hickyf*  sttimble/’^'ami  i  e^VMfrfy 
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sprained  luy  ancle,  as  'to  oblige  us 
to  coBclutlc  our  ramble  by  a  rule 
back  to  Dubliu  in  a  post  chaise. 

Ob  die  ensuing  day,  luy  twisteil 
Joint  continued  to  give  me  acute 
pain,  and  tlte  sweUiug  had  increased 
so  priHligiously  as  to  preclude  all  at« 
tempts  at  exertion.  A  surgeim  was 
called  in  to  examine  it  ;  and  iuter- 
ring  from  bis  declaration  that  1  had 
to  ealculaU'  on  close  coutineiuent  for 
at  least  a  wt^jk,  1  entrimttHl  >\'alsing- 
bain  uot  to  let  me  draw  too  largely 
on  his  gooil  nature,  but  to  set'k  out 
of  doors  what  amusement  he  listetl, 
ami  only  become  my  comi>anion 
when  he  had  nothing  inori'  interest¬ 
ing  to  oecupy  his  time.  After  some 
demur,  a  suilden  tliought  seemed  to 
alrike  him,  and  in  a  cursory  wav,  he 
inentioiuHl  that  he  would  take  a 
ahort  saunter  in  the  course  of  the 
morning.  In  a  few  minutes  he  got 
up,  took  his  hat,  and  witli  an  assur¬ 
ance  that  two  hours  would  be  the 
ducation  ot'  his  absence,  deitarteil. 
It  .was  the  last  time  1  looked  upon 
bum  in  life;. 

The*  two  hours  inussixl — iliuner 
vaa  servetl — long  left  un tasted,  and 
jat  length  eaten  with  reluctance,  and 
•petulant  rejections  on  his  want  of 
pauictuality.  Tea  and  supper  in  like 
Ittanner  appi'ared  and  vaiiLsheil  with¬ 
out  his  partaking  of  either ;  and 
^ally,  towards  midnight,  1  saw  luy- 
aoU*  umler  the  necessity  of  retiring, 
wiUiout  having  an  op})ortunity  of 
/•changing  the  friendly  expressions 
witli  whidi  we  usually  se]>arated. 
Tlfeen,  and  uot  till  then,  did  iny 
heart  misgive  me,  and  a  qualm  of 
sickening  apprehension  pervade  iny 
iGnuue.  Dublin  I  knew  to  be  a  city 
noted  for  ruttian  acts,  and  over-run 
viUi  desperadoes  given  to  robbery, 
und  the  shedding  of  blood :  in  his 
mlitary  wanderings  uiy  friend  might 
have  encountered  a  foot-pad ;  that 
he  would  eudeavour  to  repel  force  by 
Torce>  1  oould  securely  oalculatc  on  ; 
Olid  of  the  oousequeuoes'  of  such  te¬ 
merity  (h  trembled  to  tliink.  Be  tins 
im  itiuiiglu,  however,  1  had  no  means 
of  lUelieving  ?  jny  anxiety.  My  in¬ 
jured  limb  fettered  me  to  my  apart¬ 
ment  I  andi  '.no  t  other  urocedure  was 
htft,  but^toaeekmy  pilloWi  supported 
hy,  thetbope,  that  aoino  juvenile  fro- 
^had  tempted  hin^  to»  overstep  'the 
luuMidarira  of  iNrudrnee,  and  that  on 
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the  morrow  he  would  meet  mo  at 
breakfast,  asliameti  of  his  indiscri^ 
tion,  but  uuharincd  hy  either  hlud- 
gtH>u  or  knife.  8uch  was  the  mode 
of  reasoning  by  which  1  sovight  to 
cheat  an  anxious  mind,  hut  it  failed 
to  st'cure  mo  sound  repose.  All 
night  1  tosscnl  resUt'ssly  on  my  Ixxl — 
now  racking  my  brain  with  vague 
suppositions,  or  listening  bn^tliU'ss 
for  the  peal  that  vras  to  announct^  his 
arrival  ;  anon  enduring,  in  broken 
slet'p,  all  die  misery  intlicted  by  ex¬ 
travagant  and  territic  dn'ams — thost' 
tormentors  of  the  earc^w’orn  and  sor¬ 
row-anticipating  heart. 

The  morning  arrivcil,  hut  my 
friend  arriveil  not  wiUi  it ;  and 
diough  the  light  of  day  communica- 
UhI  a  portion  of  hojK'  for  my  sinking 
spirits,  the  anxiety  1  ex|H'rieneiHl 
eoutinucil  of  the  most  painful  de¬ 
scription.  Holding  myself  as  guilty 
of  uiqiardonahle  negligeuce  were  1 
longer  to  hesitate  in  instituting  en¬ 
quiries  regarding  liim,  1  wrote  a  few 
hurried  lines  toa  gendeman  who  had 
lieen  conspicuously  attentive  to  us 
bodi ;  and  in  a  sJiort  time  had  the 
satisfaction  of  siviug  him  ap{K'ar, 
eager  to  assist  me  in  whatever  way 
we  should  think  advisable.  He 
strenuously  recominendetl  our  imme¬ 
diate  application  to  the  |)oIice,  at  the 
same  time  volunteering  to  make  it ; 
and  being  unable  to  hit  on  a  prefer¬ 
able  expedient,  1  thankfully  assent¬ 
ed,  and  he  set  ott'ou  lus  mUsion.* 

Conscious  that  ineasiucs  <were  in 
train  to  eject  the  rt^toraiioii  oi'  my 
friend,  1  felt  soiuewliat  easier  during 
the  absence  of  my  agent;  but  the 
moment  he  re-ap^wareil,  luy  appre¬ 
hensions  of  somewhat  fatal  having 
occurreil,  returutHl  with  teniald 
streugdi,  for  news  of  evil  import  alt 
depicted  on  his  face.  He  had  been 
to  die  headl-qiiarters  of  the  police, 
and  had  made  known  his  errand,  hut 
no  elucidatory  iuforuiation  had  been 
tendered  him  in  heu  ;  during  the 
time  be  was  unavoidably  detained, 
however,  a  circumstance  had  taken 
place,  which  promised  to  explain  hut 
too  clearly  the  cause  of  Walaingham's 
mysterious  disap|iearance«  A  man 
had  couie  forwairi,  and  given  teaii- 
mony,  that,  in  the  course  the  fore¬ 
going  night,  Ite  bad  heard  loud  erkt  • 
of)  nnirder,  prooeoding  from  one  of 
tho  bri«lget>— that  he  liad  -n'ntiired  at 
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near  to  the  spot  as  regardfor  hisown  ent  from  -the  mild  and  benignant 
safety  warranted;  and  while  lying  in  Uueaments  oi  my  me«id,  as  to  as- 
ambush,  beheld  a  band  of  ruffians  sure  me,  at  a  glanee,  that  I  was  look- 
consignto  the  waters  of  the  river  ing  on  a  stranger  !  ItWMthecor^e 
the  body  of  a  man,  whom  they  had  of  a  man  ot  stout,  athletic  frame;  hw 
doubtless  plundered  and  massacred,  apparel,  though  soiled  and  torn,  ^ 
To  me  tliis  tale  carried  conviction,  tokening  the  genUeman,  and  ms 
the  moment  I  was  made  acquainted  mustachioed  lip  the  prof^ion  he 
with  it.  1  had  no  hesiution  in  ac-  belonged  to.  The  blow  of  a  bludgeon 
knowledging  ^V"alsingham  as  the  un-  had  beaten  in  his  skull  near  to  the 
fortunate  therein  described ;  and  tears  left  temple,  and  evidently  ^oved  the 
of  anguish  coursed  down  my  cheeks,  primary  cause  of  death,  though  the 
as  hope  took  flight  for  ever.  My  tattered  state  of  his  dress  declared  he 
Irish  acquaintance  showed  every  de-  had  maintained  a  protracted  struggle 
sire  to  sympathize  with,  and  console  for  lite.  \V  ho  he  was,  1  left  for  others 
me ;  but  the  task  was  beyond  liis  to  discover.  Grief  had  rendered  me 
])ower.  The  only  circumstance  that  so  selhsh,  that  I  looked  upon  it  as 
afforded  any  solace,  was  the  assur-  quite  immaterial  to  me  whether  he 
auce  that  the  police  would  use  every  was  the  son  of  a  lord  or  of  a  beggar, 
means  to  bring  to  condign  punish-  now  that  1  hatl  ascertained  i  he  was 
ment  the  autliors  of  so  ^rbarous  n  not  the  friend  1  bewailed.  I'his  con- 
crime  ;  and  that  no  exertiou  would  viction  rekindled  a  spark  of  sickly 
be  sj)areil  to  recover  the  body  of  the  hope  within  my  breast ;  and  in  a 
murdered  man,  and  procure  its  iden-  state  of  mind  impossible  to  describe, 
tifleatiou.  That  painful  office,  1  was  1  hastened  from  the  scene... 
aware,  would  devolve  on  me,  as  What  was  it  tliat  at  such  (  a  mo- 
would  the  heart-breaking  duty  of  ment  directed  my  steps  towards  the 
communicating  his  untimely  end  to  identical  church  under  which  lay  the 
those  who,  like  myself,  were  to  forget  vaults  mentioned  in  the  commence- 
his  worth  only  when  their  hearts  ment  of  this  narrative.^  Was  it 
forgot  to  beat.  chance — an  involuntary  impulse,- tliat 

Several  days  full  of  wretchedness  acted  as  my  guide?  or  did  Heaven, 
waned  over ;  my  sprain  became  suf-  as  a  punishment  for  my  want  of  due 
flciently  reduced  to  admit  of  my  go-  resignation,  decree  that  1  should  be 
ing  abroad  ;  but  neithtir.the  murder-  the  wretched  instrument  of  bringing 
era  nor  the  murdereil  had,  in  the  in-  to  light  the  awful  cause  of  my  friend’s 
ttfiiB,  been  diseoverod,  though  the  mysterious  disappearance  ?i.i  Be  this 
vigilance  ot'  tlie.  ])olice  had  suffered  as  it  may,  almost  unconscious  of  the 
no  relaxation,  and  the  river,  in  the  way  I  had  sauntered,  I  found  myself 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  fatal  bridge,  perambulating  under  the  walls  of  the 
hatl  been  several  times  trolled  with  cemetery  within  whose  conffnes*  the 
grappling  irons.  At  length  1  was  church  was  situated.  The  chime  of 
given  to  understand  that  the  body  the  clock,  as  it  told  an  hour,  at  length 
was  found,  and  awaittxl  my  idendii-  roused  me  from  the  gloomy  reverie 
catimi.i  It  may  'easily  be  supposed  in  which  1  had  been  absorbed;  and 
that  1  required  uot  a  second  sum-  noticing  that  the  gate,  ts  on  our 
nions  to  hurry  oft,  in  order  to  fulfil  former  visit,  stood  a-jar,  1  mechani- 
tliis  tlie  last  duty,  save  one,  1  had  to  cally  turned  into  the  inclosure*  ojThe 
TOrform  tow^ds  Uie  departed.  VV  itli  sexton  likewise,  as  before,  wan  there, 
kn^s  knocking  against  each  other,  engaged  in  his  inournflil  occupation ; 
and  tongue  cleaving  to  the  roof  of  and  the  same  undefinable  impulse, 
^  approached  the  bier  on.  which  had  tiius  ino polled  nm  Ito  in- 
which  lay  the  insensate  remains,  vaile  his  droary  realm,  tempted  roe 
One  of  the  attendants  slowlyi  rolled .  to  address  him.  )ln  the  oouvse-  of  a 
back  the  c^th  that  concealed  them  ;  few  brief  obs^vations, .  hi  came  to 
anU  with  the  resolute  stare  of  despc-  learn,  that  Walsingham  bad  a  teeond 
ration,  1  fixed  my  eyes  on  the  jleath-  time  visiteil  tbe  vaults;,  and  that  on 
set  t^UireiL  VV  ith  .what  sudden  re^  tlie  day  succeeding  our  first  vUtl;,  and 
vuUion  did  me. blood  rushnback.to.  at  the  hour  whencthey^recehred  the 
niy  cart, : when  J;  belield  a  Counter*  renudiiB  nf  4he  nuble  noropnaga  for 
nance  totally  unknown,  and  «o  differ-,  whom  .we  had  teen  a  receptacleipoe^ 
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paring  within  their  dark  recesses.  A 
pang  struck  to  my  heart  as  1  listen¬ 
ed  ;  and  it  was  not  diminished  by 
the  narrator  going  on  to  say,  that 
during  the  ceremony  of  inhumation, 
the  mourners  had  been  alarmed  by 
finding  that  foul  air  of  a  most  un¬ 
wholesome  nature  filled  some  of  the 
cavities  ;  and  that  in  consequence  of 
several  of  the  more  inquisitive  hav¬ 
ing  nearly  suffered  death  by  suffoca¬ 
tion,  the  whole  had  made  a  hurried 
retreat,  and  the  d^or  of  entrance  been 
forthwith  shut.  In  a  ttxunbling 
voice,  1  enquired  if  he  had  noticetl 
my  friend  subsequent  to  this  event  ? 
but  on  this  point  he  could  not  take 
upon  himself  to  give  a  decided  an¬ 
swer.  He  was  too  much  occupied  at 
the  moment — had  too  many  things 
touttend  to,  to  have  time  for  remark¬ 
ing  every  strange  face  that  surround- 
od  him  ;  but  certain  sure  he  was,  that 
he  (  Walsingham)  must  have  left  the 
vaults  at  the  time  the  general  flight 
took  place  :  at  all  events,  no  man  in 
hiB  sober  senses  would  have  volun¬ 
tarily  permitted  himself  to  be  closed 
up'/iti  such  a  den,  with  the  choke- 
damp  as  his  enemy,  and  the  noisome 
mtas  his  companion. 

«ffi'his  knode  of  reasoning  had  ra- 
tkdalhy  on  its  side,  but  it  di<l  not 
iMtisfy  me,  for  suspicions  of  fearful 
import  began  to  take  possession  of 
mind.  I  recalle<l  to  recollection 
Wdlsingliam’s  inquisitive  disposition 
— <the  gloomy  pleasure  he  professed 
to  derivo  from  meditating  among  the 
bmesoaf  the  dead — and,  above  all, 
the  intense  hold  these  subterraneous 
repositories  seemed  to  have  taken  of 
hie 'thoughts.  Nor  did  it  escape  me 
that  nearly  a  week  had  elapsed  since 
all  access  to  or  from  the  vaults  had 
been  cut  off;  and,  consequently,  that 
all  earthly  succour  could  prove  of  no 
avail  to  whomever  they  might  inclose. 
But  to  remain  longer  in  doubt  was 
greater  agony  than  to  ascertain  the 
truth  at  ^once ;  and,  holding  ont  a 
handful  of  silver,  in  a  tone  between 
entreatyand  command,  1  requested 
the'sexton  to  give  me  admission  into 
the  sepulclires  without  delay.  The 
Qian  looked  at  the  money ^hen  at 
me — then  at  the  money  again — threw 
dawn  his  mattock,  and  pocketing  the 
btibc  with  a  self-satisfl^  pro- 
aaeded  to  gratify  what  he  doubtleas 
thought  a  very  singular  humour. 
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Now  that  the  catastrophe  of  my 
tale  approaches,  the  pen  trembles  in 
my  feeble  grasp  ;  a  cold  shiver,  such 
as  the  first  breath  from  that  charnel 
house  occasioned,  creeps  over  me ; 
and  the  smell  of  earth-worms  and 
vermin  seems  to  prevail  throughout 
the  chamber  in  which  I  write.  In 
order  to  dissipate  the  perpetual  dark¬ 
ness  to  which  these  subterraneous 
apartments  were  subjected,  my  con¬ 
ductor  brought  from  I. is  dwelling,  to 
which  he  had  been  obliged  to  repair 
for  the  key,  a  lanthorn,  containing  a 
lighted  candle  ;  but  the  faint  beam  it 
shed  barely  si»emed  to  display  the 
grim  features  of  the  place.  The  gal¬ 
loping  and  pattering  of  many  tiny 
feet,  and  the  crash  of  rotten  boards 
and  mouldering  bones,  proclaimed  the 
numerical  strength  of  the  legion  of 
rats  our  entrance  disturbed,  and  put 
to  flight  from  their  unholy  carnival. 
All  was  gloom  within  ;  and  the  cada¬ 
verous  blast  that  rushed  forth  as  the 
door  fell  back,  was  of  itself  sufficient, 
at  any  other  time,  to  have  made  me 
retreat  in  dismay  ;  but  now,  my 
friend  was  paramount  in  my  thoughts, 
and  elevating  the  lanthorn,  wnich 
had  been  consigned  to  my  charge,  I 
strode  resolutely  into  the  vault.  Sud¬ 
denly  my  feet  became  entangled  in 
what  I  at  first  conceived  to  be  a 
bundle  of  withered  faggots,  and 
thrown  off  my  equilibrium  by  the 
interruption,  I  tottered^  and  sank 
down  on  one  knee.  In  that  moment, ' 
the  light  flashing  from  the  lanthorn 
I  carried,  fell  on,  and  allowed  Vne  to 
erceirc  that  I  had  stumbled  over  a 
uman  skeleton — as  fresh  ami  white 
as  if  the  surgeon’s  -knife  had  but 
newly  done  scraping  tile  bortes,  save 
that  here  and  there  the  grecii  mildew 
of  putrefaction  displayed  itself  irt  un¬ 
seemly  blotclies.  A  cry  of  horror 
escaped  me  as  1  gazed  on  tlie  grinning 
teeth  and  empty  sockets  ;  and  it  was 
echoetl  by  the  sexton,  as  he  pointed 
with  astonishment  to  the  hair  that 
still  remained  on  the  but  half-stript 
skull.  From  the  few  words  he  matle 
use  of,  I  could  infer,  that  he  conjec¬ 
tured  some  of  the  coffins  had  been 
wrenched  open  by  the  rats,  ami  the 
corpse  -dragged  out  and  devoured. 
To  me  this  seemed  a  very  improbable 
circumstttnoe ;  but  I  was  too  much 
agitaiXHl  by- the  terrible  pliantoms  of 
my  own  Imagination,  to  contradict  a 


suppoaition  I  would  gladly  have  cin-  displayed  to  my  starting  eyeoaiis,  tiie 
braced.  In  the  end,  he  left  me,  in  icy  fingers  of  Death  seemed  to  crush 
order  to  procure  me  more  light  and  my  heart  1  uttered  a  loud  long  cry 
assisunce,  to  replace  tlie  bones  once  of  despair,  and  sunk  down  into  happy 
more  within  the  shell  from  which  he  forgetfulness. 

fancied  they  had  been  torn.  How  or  where  the  bones  of  my 

My  perturbation  of  mind,  during  friend  were  consigned  to  the  earth,  I 
his  absence,  is  not  to  be  described,  never  dared  trust  myself  to^  ask,  for 
As  my  tremulous  band,  from  time  to  during  the  first  month  that  succeeded 
time,  caused  the  beams  from  the  Ian-  their  discovery.  Reason  mij^t  be  sakl 
thorn  to  waver,  and  play  on  the  to  totter  on  her  throne.  1  be  Irish 
riesbless  visage  at  my  feet,  fancy  gentleman  who  bad  been  so  attentive 
rioted  in  horrors;  and  1  found  it  in  the  commencement , of  my  afilic- 
impossible  to  divest  myself  of  the  tions,  superintended  their  inhuma- 
idca,  that  the  dark  curling  hair  that  tion  ;  and,  farther  than  ascertaining 
still  covered  the  scalp,  bore  a  close  that  the  thing  was  done,  1  sought  to 
resemblance  to  that  which  shaded  the  know  no  more.  It  was  years  before 
temples  of  M'alsingham.  I  felt  in-  I  could,  with  any  degree  of 'compo- 
exprt‘ssibly  relieved  when  the  tranri^-  sure,  speculate  on  the  circumstances 
ing  of  feet,  and  the  Hare  of  several  attendant  on  his  death  ;  and  it  need 
torches,  announced  the  return  of  the  scarcely  be  said,  that  any  ad(litional 
sexton.  A  troop  of  gaping  idlers  light  thrown  upon  an  event  so  mys- 
foliowed  him ;  but  to  these  1  gave  no  terious,  was  merely  the  offspring  of 
hetnl.  conjecture.  The  most  rational  sup- 

'fo  look  for  the  coffin  which  had  position  was,  that,  while  in,, one,  of 
been  violated  was  our  first  object ;  the  obscure  recesses  into  which  his 
hut  the  search  proved  unsuccessful —  curiosity  would  likely  allure  him,  he 
no  fracturetl  shell  was  to  be  discover-  had  inhaled  the  ^w}stilentiatm©sphtfe 
ed;  and,  eventually,  the  general  at-  that  reigned  within  them,  suffered 
tentiun  was  directed  to  gathering  up  partial  suffocation,  and  so  bcen«iiii^ 
tile  hones  of  the  unknown.  In  doing  able  to  make  his  escape  with  the 
this,  a  slioiu  of  wonder  escapeil  the  crowd,  when  the  panic  became  ?gwie- 
whole  party,  when  it  was  discovered  ral.  From  this  trance  he  had^been 
that » tlie  tatten?d  habilimen ts  of  a  roused,  ei  ther  by  the  efforts  6f  irature, 
mail  half  enveloped  them  ;  and  this  or  by  the  gnawing  of  the  Tcrtfihi  that 
was  re^ieatcd  with  many  cxelaina-  were  on  the  watch  to  devour  himj^and 
tions  of  aiinreemcnt,  wlien  the  sexton  so  dragged  himself  to  that  door  which 
Indd  up  to  view  a  gold  watch  he  had  was  closed  betw’een  him  and  tbeVo^ld 
foui^  ill  the  fob  of  the  paiualoons,  for  ever.  There  he  had  — in 
whiHi,  though  gnawed  in  every  di-  what  manner  Uie  human  min^  J’C- 
rectiony/ still  clung  round  the  skele-  volts  from  ever  supposing  ;  and  there 
too  limbs,  t  How  did  my  every  nerve  did  1,  a  miserable  wretch,,  find  ibis 
quivurvi  and  the  sickness  of  death  hones,  stript  by  the  teeth  of,di»»gust- 
iuten  on  toy  heart,  when  I  recog-  iug  vermin,  and  with  the  green  mil- 
nrzed  it  to  be  tlie  identical  watch  dew  of  the  grave  already  b^iiining 
worn  hy<U'alsingham  on  the  day  of  to  corrcnle  tliem.  >  .  ^ '.rij  >i  v 
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VERSE  5.  TO  TlIE.ENli.y**  ,  i  , 

Who  in  the  desert  set  the  wild  g^a.free, 
Or  loos'd  his  bands,  and  gav^  Iixm  power 
to  flee  ? 

Amidst  the  wilderness  at  will,to,APfmi  t. 
He  calls  the  barren  waste  his  native^home. 
With  scora  the  crowded, cities  he  defles* 
Nor  heeds  the  angry  driver's  threatening 
cries;  ,(«  |  r’,.fTrnio'i  irt  flT  U.a- 
The  range  of  mountain8,iar|his.jpasfive- 

\‘‘(1  f*^*ld*tii  i(iir»rfT  '<  hififd  hid 

His  food  each  verdant  herb  iheiraummits 

yield.  Ht.’  .  .  r'tt 
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thou  the  umoom  wiU  i  t»nd  iliit 

\  i,  i%L*ck,  .< ;  o  r  iih 

Qk  «oek  an  baltcVd  mang«r  nt  thy  heck,? 

(^nst  Uvuu  bcfuru  the  ploughshare  moke 
him  toil, 

Or  wiUi  the  harrow  break  the  clodded  soil  ? 
wilt  thou  truiit  him,  as  the  patient 
steer, 

l(f6r  vfew  his  labouring  strength  with  awe 
and  fear  ? 

Hop’st  thou  that  he  will  join  the  reaper 
train,* 

Artd  gather  in  thy  barn  the  ri|^n’d  grain  ? 

DMst  thou  the  jreacock’s  radiant  train  il- 

Or  .deck  the  ostrich  with  the  weaving  plume. 

Who  drops  her  eggs,  forgetful,  in  the  earth, 

Apd  Waves  the  dust  to  warm  them  into 

.(Kpbirth 

Np^ithinks  some  foot  may  on  her  young 
J.J,  cues  tread. 


She  dwells  otxl  makes  her  throne  upon  tho 
»  rock,  f  I 

Whose  craggy  sides  repel  the  tempest's 
shock. 

From  thence,  with  piercing  eyes,  she  seeks 
her  prey. 

And  darts  resistless  U^rough  her  airy  way. 
Her  nestling's  hunger  is  apjx^ased  with 

ig^re, 

And  where  the  slain  have  fall'n,  she  hovers 
o'er. 


ELLY  AXI)  OSWALD,  Oil  THE  EMI¬ 
GRATION  FROM  STURVIS  I  A  TALE 
OF  THE  ORISONS. 


Alpenroscn** 


From  the  German  of  the 

In  the  midst  of  a  smiling  valley, 
through  which  the  infant  lUiine  pur- 
,  sues  its  devious  windings,  lies  the 

(^jjji'ild  beast  crush  them  in  their  sandy  little  town  of  Mayenfeld,  the  capital 
_  bed  ?  of  a  district  of  the  same  name  in  the 

^tt-den'd  against  her  offspring’s  hungry  (irisous.  Situated  on  a  aunny.decll- 

r.  surrounded  hy  fruitful  fields, 

rWike  a  parent,  froni  the  sjmnd  she  flies,  luxuriant  vineyards,  and  pastures  of 

the  brightest  verdure,  it.^rasas  if 
seated  in  a  delightful  gardetir^^lies 


riihg''^  speed, 

Sht  acorrts  afar  tlie  rider  and  hisjsteed. 
OKt'ht  thou  the  horse  his  strength  in' nerve 
bn jknd  vein, ’•  •  < 
Ooiibnn'dst  like  thunder  clouds  his  massy 
odj  mane  ?  '  < 

Camt  thou  his  spirit  like  an  insect  quell? 
m  jPosUi Is’ glory  is  moat  terrible. 

jpaws  the  earth,  rq}oicing  in  his  might, 
4^  rushes  forward  at  the  armour's  light ; 
^ipiocks  at  fear,  no  dread  his  heart  can 

.  turns  he  from  the  hostile 

IKvidIv  file  quiver  rattles  in  his  ear, 
Oi?'**OTlhst  his  side  the  shield  and  glitter- 
I  ^  Spear  : 

Wlhbflotcest  rage  he  swallows  up  the 
ground, 

AlM  hears,  but  deems  not  'tis  the  trum- 
y  fin  pet's  sound. 

Back  to  the  trumpet's  tone,  which  calls  a- 
loud. 


open  to  the  mild  infiuciicc  of  the 
soutliern  breezes — and  is  sheltered 
from  the  fierce  north,  wind  by  the 
lofty  barriers  of  the  llhtstieon  *.  Tho 
Silvan,  with  its  Alpsf.  and  Horns  j:, 
forms  the  eastern  extremity  of  this 
majestic  wall,  of  mountains, (  along 
which  tower  the  heights lof  t^lFuY«« 
nis,  the  stupendous  Falkiiis^  the 
rocky  pyramids  of  thexialebb^wamly 
and  the  grassy  steeps  ofithekfusohaa 
Innumerable  torrents'!  rUshii wildly 
through  the  deep  iravinesii  of,  i  these 
gigantic  roeks,  v bearing lidownoim- 
mense  masses  of  stones  Biidilibbiris, 
and  precipitating  thuiriiiinpetuoua 
waters  into  the  calm  bosom*  of  the 
Rhine.  Below,  Nature  is  seeti  to 
smile  in.  the  softest!  oxifboranoe  9 
while  above,  a  gloom yigr&ndeur  arts 


He  answers,  in  his  joy,  with  neighing  enthroneil  amidst  the  iFuinsof  pri- 
'*■'  prmul.  mevali  creations.  .Three  pothwayn 

The  leader's  thunder,  and  life  shouts  of  ■■'■>**  .  ■■  *■’— — - . . 

war,  1  '  '  ^  **  Rheticon.^a‘ chain  of  mduntslitfl,  >iii- 

Hesm^Ys^  the  battle,  whilst  yet  distant  closing  the  .Canton  ofl  thciGrisons  on.  the 
iar.  north^eaat.  ..fioDw’ofdbeiripinnadies  are 

Hast  Iheu  lii  Wisdom  tauglrt  the  hawk  to  9000  feet  in  heighu  •  i-  '  di 

iin  .(  r  -  n  •  -  ^ 

Add'tetifetch  h^f  Wings  toward  the  soutK- 

ykyy' '/iiO  ■  i  h', 

Canst  thou  command  the  eagle'tb'iinbind 
HlRr  frdghfy'prhioHshdrtlltigOn  the  Wind  ^ 

Or  bid  her  build  her  spacious  nest  where 
diorf  InAljfo/  rtoRO  ikkiI  i^ih 

Can  reach  the  dirzy  height  but  sh'^hlone  ? 


•j*  Aq.  Alp,  in  the  language  pf  the. 
coqutiD’p  jji^  high  mountain  pag^^ 
T^esp ,  ^Cts  j  pf ,  var<^re  arc 

anoth^A  iintiL  Cn^y  reach  the  snowy  K- 

Tib  rii-r/  — ff'»  H  nniM 

i  pbihted 


rMy  and  Oswald,  S;c 

lead  in  different  directions  from 
MayeniVld  up  the  mountains.  1  h^e 
paths  unite  on  the  eastern  declivity 
of  the  summit,  called  the  Kamm, 
from  whence  the  track  procceils  along 
the  Flescher  Alp,  passes  through  a 
pine  forest,  and  leads  down  to  the 
deep  solitude  of  a  silent  valley  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  Mayenfelder 
Alp.  Here,  on  the  grassy  plain, 
w’here  two  rude  huts  afford  a  scanty 
shelter,  during  the  summer,  to  the 
eow-herds  and  their  cattle,  and 
where  the  remains  of  an  old  wall 
mark  the  spot  once  hallowed  by 
chai>el  dedicated  to  St  Meinrad,  three 
hundred  years  ago,  a  race  of  Free 
Walsers  *  inhabited  the  village  of 
Stiirvis,  now  long  since  vanished  from 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Not  the  thun¬ 
dering  avalanche,  nor  the  aw'ful  over¬ 
throw  of  a  convulsed  mountain,  oc- 
casiont^d  the  destruction  of  this  lit¬ 
tle  hamlet — its  huts,  forsaken  hy 
their  inhabitants,  gave  way  to  the 
gradual  devastations  of  time.  But 
the  neighbouring  mountaineers  pre¬ 
serve  a  romantic  tradition  of  the  days 
of  old,  which  iierpetuates  the  me¬ 
mory  of  an  ill-fated  young  pair, 
of  the  sad  catastrophe  that  induced 
the  Sturvisers  to  exchange  their  free 
dwelling-place  amidst  the  silent 
Alps,  for  the  smiling,  yet  defenceless 
plains  of  Mayenfield. 

“  Elly,  Elly,  come  out,  I  beseech 
you,**  said  Oswald,  in  a  low^,  suppli¬ 
cating  voice,  as  he  crept,  in  the  twi- 


window.  Elly,  the  flower  o*  bturvis, 
opened  the  window,  and  answered  in 
a  whisper,  Do  not  be  ’impatient, 
Oswald  ;  it  is  grow  ing  dark,  and  ter¬ 
ribly  cold,  and  my  mother  has  fallen 
asleep  over  her  spinning;  if  she 
should  awake  and  miss  me,  it  would 
frighten  her  sadly.  Indeed,  Oswald, 

1  dare  not  come  out.*’  “  Oh  !  come, 
dear  Elly,  come,  if  it  is  only.for  one 
moment,”  said  Oswald  ;  “  1  cannot 
go  away  without  speaking  to  you.” 
a  “  But  why  cannot  you  come  in  tlie 
day-time,  Oswald  ?  '  said  the  timid 
girl,  as  she  cautiously  opened  the 
door.  Dear  Elly,  1  have  had  to 
fetch  a  sledge-full  of  wood,  and  this 
has  kept  me  in  the  forest  till  even¬ 
ing,  or  else  I  should  have  been  here 
sooner,”  replied  he.  “  But  I  could 
not  pass  by,  and  I  cannot  sleep*  in 
peace,  till  you  have  told  me  what 
has  set  you  against  me.  'My  heart 
is  ready  to  break.  For  the  last 
fortnight  you  have  been  quite  chan¬ 
ged  to  me.”  Yes,  Oswald/' -said 
Elly  with  a  sigh,  I  have  many 
and  thoughts  that  make  me  very  sad,  and 
1  know'  it  is  very  wrong  of  ine  to  listen 
to  you  when  you  say  that  you  love 
me,  and  that  you  wish  to  marry  me. 
Your  father  will  never  bear'of  such 
a  thing,  and  you  know  you  are  bound 
to  obey  him.”  **  Oh  !  but  if  you 
are  not  changed,”  said  Oswald, I 
am  sure  it  may  be  brought  about.” 
“  I  am  not  changed,  Oswald,  in  what 
1  feel  towards  you,”  answrered  the  in¬ 
nocent  girl ;  “  but  ever  since  Christ¬ 
inas,  1  see  things  quite  differently, 
and  I  am  sure  no  good  can  pome  of 
it,  unless  we  leave  off’  thinking  of 
each  other.”  “  Never  in  iny  life 
will  1  leave  off  thinking  of  you,  Elly* 
You  shall  be  my  wife,  or  no  other 
w'ill  I  have,”  replied  Oswald;  fer¬ 
vently.  But  why  have^you  had 
such  troublesome  thoughts  awce 
Christmas  Have  you  been*  confess¬ 
ing  to  the  chaplain,  and  did  he  say 
we  were  walking  in  the  ways  of  «n- 
rigbteousness  ’  **  No,  Oswald,  ‘  Be 
did  not  say  so,”  answered  EUy  ;l‘'but 
it  is  true  enough  that  1  have  confess¬ 
ed,  and  asked  him  for  advice,  d  Then 
he  told  me,'that^  it  -is  not  wettdone 
when  a  child  engages  himself '  Witb- 
out  the  consent  of  hk  parents ;  ihst 
your  father  looks  high,  and  would 


*  H^B/xrr,  a  stntnger — from  JVa/cn^  to 
speak  an  unknown  language.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  feudal  system, 
when  large  tracts  of  country  were  still 
uncultivated^  the  German  kings,  and  the 
Frank  and  Allemannic  nobles,  were  anx¬ 
ious  to  promote  the  establishment  of 
settlers  in  Rhartia.  Certain  proportions 
of  land,  amongst  the  w  ild  mountain  re¬ 
gions,  were  allotted  them  for  a  very  trif¬ 
ling  rent,  to  be  paid  in  kind,  and  many 
peculiar  privileges  were  conferred  upon 
them.  As  they  were  not  bondmen,  and 
as  they  continued  for  a  long  time  the  use 
of  their  own  language,  they  were  called 
f'rre  H'aterx,  and  the  places  they  in¬ 
habited  were  denominated  fTaUertUzr. 
The  Walscr  freedom  w'as  annexed,  not 
to  the  people,  but  to  the  land,  and  might 
be  enjoyed  by  the  occupants,  even  when 
they  were  not  descend^  from  the  'origi¬ 
nal  settlers. 
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pever  bestow  iiie  only  son  upon  tlic 
flliiugliter  ol'  a  poor  wklow»>  who  has 
but  a  single  cow  upon  the  Alp  ;  and 
that  1  ought  to  banifib  all  tlioughts 
of  such  a  thing  from  iny  mind,  and 
take  care  that  1  do  not  fall  so  as 
pever  to  rise  up  again. .  1  had  no* 
thing*  to  say  against  all  this,  for  1 
iHLve  long  been  afraid  tliat  it  was 
very  sinful  in  us  to  meet  so  often  by 
Btealih,  since  1  am  only  the  cliiid  of 
a  |K>or  }>erson,  and  you  are  the  son  of 
the  rich  llathonier,  who  owns  half 
the  Alp,  and  who  lius  such  diitorent 

Elans  for  you.  Y ou  do  not  tell  me 
alf  the  things  that  lie  says  to  you 
about  me ;  but  1  know  more  of  them 
than  you  think  of.**  “  You  knew 

all'that  in  the  summer,  Elly,**  an- 
urered  Oswald,  and  you  know  now, 
that  1  have  sw'orn,  by  all  the  saints 
in  Heaven,  to  be  faithful  to  you  my 
^rhole  life  long.”  “  Oh  !  yes,  that 
ia  all  true ;  but  hear  the  rest,’*  ro- 
{died  Elly.  On  Christmas  eve, 
J^r  confession,  I  prayed  earnestly 
i*  the  chapel,  to  the  Holy  Mother 
^  God,  tiiat  she  would  grant  me 
alrength  of  mind  to  forget  you,  or 
dbe  that  she  would  incline  yoiu*  fa- 
rliber’s  heart  to  be  kind  to  us  ;  and  1 
jaw<W  a  vow,  if  ever  1  should  become 
your  wife,  to  go  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
iOiir  Lady  of  Einsiedlen,  in  the  land 
4ifc^iwytz.  When  1  had  done  pray- 
Jpg,  1  felt  my  mind  easier,  and  I 
istaid  there,  kneeling  and  thinking 
ihiut  you,  till  it  grew  dusk,  and  I 
laia  left  quite  alone  in  the  chapel.  1 
aouid  have  staid  there  ail  night  long; 
and  !  I  went  away  unwillingly 
ilovly,  and  with  my  thoughts  still 
bent  upon  you.  But  as  1  came  to 
■♦be  corner,  by  Enderlis*8  house, 
.•Holy  Mother  1  how  frightened  was  1 
•6  aee  before  me  a  tall,  white,  up¬ 
right  figure,  standing  there  quite  im- 
^Moveablc  I  ‘  What  is  that  ?*  cried  I, 
^Vtth  a  loud  scream  ;  and  no  sooner 
ipere  the  words  out  of  uay  mouth, 
4baii  the  I  figure  sank  down  on  the 
tggound,  llwectly  after,  1  heard  a 
Joadi  laugb  in  Uie  house,  and  Uien  1 
idbund  tlMt  the  neighbour’s  children 
ifeKl  been  making  a  snow  man,  and 
'tint  ■  this  was  what  1  had  be^  so 
ifMUshly  afraid  of.  Butin  the  night 
oirilad  a  dream,  and  1  thought  that  I 
•#aa  walking  alone  with]  you  by  tho 
Mooi^hl,  liehiBil  tba  Olcbb- 
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waud,  up  to  the  Flescherthal*.  1 
held  you  fast,  for  1  was  afraid  of  my 
foot  slipping ;  but  ou  a  sudden  you 
stood  there,  quite  still  and  stifi',  and 
turned  as  cold  as  ioe.  *  What  is  the 
matter,  Oswald?*  1  cried  out,  but 
you  spoke  not  a  word  ;  and  1  heard 
a  voice  behind  me,  which  said,  *  This 
is  what  you  will  both  come  to,  if  you 
persist  in  having  Bathonier  agtineC 
his  father’s  will.*  1  turned  round, 
and  there  1  saw  tlie  chaplain  of  May- 
enfeld  in  his  black  cowl ;  and  when 
I  looked  at  you  again,  you  were 
quite  white,  and  your  eyes  were  hol¬ 
low  ;  and  then  1  thought  the  snowy 
earth  opened,  and  you  sank  down 
deeper  and  deeper,  and  I  with  you  ; 
and  a  thick  vapour  covered  us  both, 
and  1  heard  something  in  my  ears 
like  the  diiming  of  bells,  tiU  the 
sound  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  and 
at  last  died  away.  Then  my  mother 
called  me,  and  shook  me ;  *  Elly, 
cried  she,  what  is  the  matter  ? — you 
have  been  groaning  as  if  you  were 
dying.*  And  when  I  awoke  from  my 
dream,  1  shivered  all  over  with  cold 
and  fright.  1  sat  up  in  bed,  and 
looked  all  about  me,  as  if  1  was  be¬ 
wildered;  and  though  tlie  moon 
shone  as  bright  as  day,  1  could 
scarcely  persuade  myself  ^at  1  was 
in  a  room,  and  not  in  the  Flesclier- 
thal.  ^You  have  had  a  troubled 
dre^m,  my  poor  child,*  said  my 
mother ;  *  you  have  been  c^Ung.  for 
Oswald,  and  it  is  a  sad  thing  that  be 
should  be  in  your  thoughts  wlien  you 
are  asleq;),  for  he  cau  never  be  yours ; 
90  it  is  better  that  you  should  think 
no  more  of  one  another.*  This  was 
what  the  good  motlier  said;  and 
when  she  found  that  nothing  more 
was  the  matter  with  me,  slie  soon 
fell  asleep  again.  But  L  could  sleep 
no  more  that  night,  and  I  wept  long 
and  bitterly.  Ever  since  that  time, 
tlie  dream  has  never  been  out  of  my 
mind ;  and  if  my  mother  could  do 
without  me,  and  i  had  any  thing  to 
put  into  the  poor’s-box,  I  would 
gladly  go  into  a  convent,  lince  1  must 

*  A  steep  path  leads  up  from  the 
Flescher  Alp  to  a  wild,  narrow  hollow, 
formed  by  a  ravine  between  die  Glebb- 
wand  and  the  Granspitzen.  It  is  called 
tba/Pkifihcrthal,  aud  contains  three  liuls 
lakes.  ^ 
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give  up  all  thoughts  of  ever  having 
you  ill  this  world/’  ‘^And  is  this 
iill  that  has  made  you  unhappy  t 
cried  Oswald,  with  a  joyful  air. 

“  l)car  Klly,  you  must  not  be  so 
childish.  The  chaplain  talked  to  you 
as  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  do ;  but 
he  need  not  have  warned  you  to  be¬ 
ware  of  me,  for  I  mean  nothing  but 
what  is  right  and  fair.  It  would 
have  been  better  if  he  had  talked  to 
my  father,  and  advised  him  not  to 
look  any  higher ;  but  be  content  to 
give  me  to  the  daughter  of  a  brave 
confederate,  who  died  the  death  of  a 
hero,  and  left  a  fair  fame  behind 
liim,  tliough  he  had  no  gold  nor 
goods  to  bequeatli.  The  chaplain, 
krst  of  all,  made  you  feel  uneasy, 
and  tlien  the  snow  man  came  before 
you  in  your  dream,  and  that  w’as  the 
w'hole  of  the  matter.  But  1  know  a 
way  of  settling  things.  I  will  tell 
my  father  this  very  night,  that  I  am 
determined  cither  to  have  you  for  a 
wife,  or  else  to  go  out  into  tlie  w’orld 
and  seek  my  fortune.  Since  he  lost 
my  brother,  who  was  killed  nine 
years  ago,  he  cannot  manage  his  af¬ 
fairs  without  me ;  and  supposing  it 
should  come  to  that,  if  1  only  knew 
you  would  be  constant  to  me,  even 
if  I  should  be  away  more  than  a 
tw'clvemonth,  what  would  it  signify? 
for  by  that  time  he  w  ould  be  sure  to 
send  for  me  home  again.  Itut  things 
will  not  go  so  far  as  this,  so  do  not 
be  cast  down,  my  dear  Elly.  Before 
the  sno\v  is  melted  that  the  children 
made  their  bogle  of,  you  shall  be  my 
own  betrothed  bride.”  Boor  Elly  in 
vain  attempted  to  dry  her  tears,  and 
participate  in  the  sanguine  hopes  of 
her  lover.  True  to  the  death  !” 
cried  Oswald,  as  he  cheerfully 
squeezed  her  hand,  and  then  with  a 
vigorous  arm,  seized  the  pole  of  his 
bled{|e,  and  hastened  towards  home. 

W  Idle  the  youthful  pair  were  thus 
conversing  in  the  twilight,  old  Ba- 
thdnier  sat  beside  his  hearth,  fidget- 
ted  about  the  fire,  and  took  not  the 
least  notice  of  his  wife,  who  walked 
restlessly  up  and  down,  looking  now 
into  the  boiler  where  supper  was  pre¬ 
paring,  and  now  out  of  the  window, 
to  see  wiicther  Oswrald  w'as  comings 
for  she  knew  it  was  his  staying  out 
so  ^te  which  had  put  Ids  father  into 
such  a  bad  humour.  “  Peter,”  said 


uald,  <J|C.  yan. 

she,  at  length,  I  know  you  have 
something  in  your  head  which  vexes 
you.  Why  do  not  you  tell  me  what 
it  is  ?”  “  1  am  vexed  enough,”  an¬ 
swered  he,  There  is  Oswald  stay¬ 
ing  out  60  late  again,  and  1  know 
very  well  what  is  keeping  him.  No¬ 
thing  but  .that  girl  Elly,  though  I 
have  told  him  so  often  I  would  not 
suffer  him  to  go  near  her.”  “  She 
is  a  pretty  girl,  though,”  said  his 
wife,  and  as  .good  as  she  is 
])rctty.  Tliere  is  not  such  a  du¬ 
tiful  child  in  all  Stiirvis,  and  what 
care  she  takes  of  old  Goutta !” 

“  Ah  !  that  is  what  the  old  woman 
is  always  telling  you,”  said  Peter, 
just  to  gain  your  good  will  for  her 
daughter ;  but  she  will  never  do  for 
Oswald’s  wife,  not  only  because  old 
Uli  left  not  a  shilling  behind  him, 
but  because  I  have  set  my  heart  up¬ 
on  quite  a  different  scheme.’^  But, 
Peter,”  continued  his  wife,  remem¬ 
ber  that  we  are  getting  older  ^  every 
year,  and  since  our  daughter  V^eiena 
has  been  settled  in  Mayenfeld^  (the 
life  we  lead  up  here  is^so  solitar}’’. 

A  good,  active,  young  daughter-in- 
la  w',  would  assist  me  to  manage  the 
house,  and  would  help  to  amuse'  the 
time  for  you,  in  die  long  winter  even¬ 
ings.  There  is  not  a  man  in  all 
Stiirvis  who  can  provide  foe  I  his 
children  as  well  as  you  cau  fortOs- 
wakl ;  he  will  have  plenty  to  .main¬ 
tain  a  wife,  even  if  she  brings  him 
nothing,  provided  she  is  good  and 
diligent.”  “  That  is  all  itnie  «e- 
nougli,”  said  Peter,  but  there  is  no 
wife  fit  for  him  in  Stiirvis,' and  I 
positively  cannot  endure  the  tiresome 
winter  evenings  in  this  desert  any 
longer.  Though  we  do  live  in  our 
Walsersitze,  free  from  taxea^and 
from  some  other  hardships  that  the 
people  in  the  valley  are  subject  to, 
what  else  have  we  to  comfort  us,  up 
here  ill  our  bears’  caves,  out 'of ‘the 
reach  of  every  thing  ?— a  short  sum¬ 
mer  of  toil  and  labour,  and  theii 
eight  months  of  snow  and  ice, when 
we  are  as  much  cut  oftTroni'  all  hu¬ 
man  intercourse,  as  the  wild  ^beasts 
in  the  woods.  If  we  happenj.  to  be 
snowed  up  early  in  the  .winter,  not  a 
living  soul  comes  near  us.  Not  a 
doctor  is  to  be  bad  if  one  is  iU,inor  a 
priest  to  comfort  one,  in  one’s, dying 
moments,  unless  they.. are  tfnqited 
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:  lu'  a  heavy  bribe.  Even  the  (.iusch- 
?*ners  *  are  better  oft'  than  we  art*, 
‘for  they  can  see  from  their  nest  what 
is  going  on  in  the  world  below.  You 
know  yery  w^ell,  Catherine,  what  an 
mctire  life  I  always  led,  both  man 
-and  youth  ;  how  I  contrived,  in  spite 
X)f  the  distance,  to  keep  tip  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  Mayenfelders,  and  how 
.1  always  hated  the  sameness  and  stu- 
ipklity  of  this  mountain  life.  I  only 
wonder  that  1  did  not  turn  out  a 
isonipletc  vagabond.  ^Yhen  there 
'was  nothing  to  do  in  the  valley,  1 
climbed  up  the  rocks  with  my  gun  ; 
but  what  1  still  liked  better  than 
Chamois  huntmg,  was  a  good  active 
campaign,  for  then  one  not  only  got 
gold  and  booty,  but  one  saw  foreign 
MNids  and  manners,  and  how  differ¬ 
ent  things  are  with  the  people  in 
tije  open  country,  with  their  fine 
houses  and  plains,  to  what  they  arc 
•with  us,  in  our  wretched  little  huts, 
f  queezetl  up  amongst  the  rocks.  And 
ihen  if  you  could  see  Italy,  that  Ta- 
oAdise  on  the  other  side  of  the  moun- 
tgins;  where  there  is  a  blooming 
spring  all  the  year  round  !  It  w'as 
tiily  my  love  for  you  that  ever 
htought  me  back  to  my  native  Alp, 
•oince  you  harl  never  seen  a  better 
^cc,  and  so  fancied  you  could  not 
tel  hipfjiy  any  where  else.  But  ()s- 
•wtJd  ' shall  see  something  of  the 
world,  and  then  he  will  soon  forget 
filittrvis  and  Elly  too.  Ilow'cver,  I 
do  niiot  want  to  make  a  soldier  of 
him,  for  ever  since  they  brought  me 
home  half  dead  from  Luciensteig, 
and  li nee  our  poor  Heini  was  killed 
by<iny  side  at  8t  Martin’s  bridge,  I 
mist  say  1  have  lost  a  goo<l  deal  of 
my  love  for  fighting.”  Alas !” 
oighed  out  Catherine,  **  ray  Heini, 


4  L*  The  steep  declivity  of  the  Alp  on 
yfhich  are  scattered  the  huts  of  Guscha, 

tram  ^  perpendicular  rock,  called 

)tAe  Guscherwaodf  at  the  foot  of  which 
die  pass  of  Luciensteig.  The  singu- 
x^ition  of  this  little  hamlet  has  given 
to  a  saying  often  repeated  in  the  coun- 
that'tbc  Lam mergeyer  (Rock  Eagles) 
ueiitiy  ca'iTy  away  the  children  of  the 
'^BilScbners  ^  that  the  mothers,  when  they 
■00^  'from  home,  arc  ohliged '  to  tie  up 
•Wt  little  ones,  for  ftar  they  should  fall 
ttPl'tt  'the  predipice ;  and  that  they  fas. 
■Oi'lMfi  crainpona  'td'the  feet  Of  their 
Aickent. 


my  first-born  !  So  young  as  he  was, 
to  think  that  you  should  have  taken 
him  with  you  on  that  unlucky  cam¬ 
paign  !”  Unlucky  it  was  not,” 
answered  Peter,  for  after  our  Cap¬ 
tain  had  killed  the  great  l^anquert, 
the  Crisoners  w’crc  better  oft'  than 
ever,  and  at  Ifturs  w’c  w'ere  w’ell  re¬ 
warded  for  that  day’s  work.  Still 
1  must  alw'ays  grieve  for  Heini,  and 
Ciod  knows  how  it  went  to  my  heart, 
to  sec  him  breathe  bis  last  weltering 
in  blood ;  so  I  shall  never  let  Os- 
w'ald  go  a-soldiering.  But  now,  lis¬ 
ten  to  what  1  have  been  planning  for 
him  this  many  a  day.  The  old  mil¬ 
ler  at  Mayenfeld  is  as  rich  as  a  Jew, 
and  has  only  one  daughter.  If  he 
had  a  good,  proper  son-in-law,  he 
could  easily  get  the  commune  to  se¬ 
cure  to  him  the  lease  of  the  mill,  and 
W'henever  he  dies,  (dara  will  get,  be¬ 
sides,  all  his  vineyards,  and  pastures, 
and  fields,  and  money  in  abundance. 
This  is  the  girl  for  ( )swald,  and  this 
is  the  wife  I  mean  him  to  have.  ISIy 
patron,  the  brave  Knight  von  Moos, 
will,  1  am  sure,  help  us  in  this  busi¬ 
ness.  And  when  once  Oswald  is 
snugly  settled,  w’c  will  let  our 
farm,  and  every  thing  belonging  to 
us  in  StuT^is,  and  go  down  to  Mayen¬ 
feld  ourselves.  You  will  be  near 
your  daughter  \'erena,  and  I  shall 
he  able  to  enjoy  myself  in  my  old  age, 
and  hear  a  little  of  what  is  going  on 
in  the  world ;  so  now,  Catherine, 
you  know  w*hat  I  have  my  heart 
upon.” 

Scarcely  had  Peter  finished  these 
words,  when  Osw^ald  made  his  ap¬ 
pearance.  **  So,  you  are  come  at 
last,”  said  his  father ;  thought 
you  were  going  to  stay  all  night  with 
these  Haiders.”  It  is  true  enough, 
father,  and  I  will  not  attempt  to 
deny  It,”  answered  Oswald,  ''  tnat  I 
have  been  talking  to  ETly,  and  with¬ 
in  this  very  hour  I  have  sworn  that 
she  shall  be  my  wife.  “lUhat  use  is 
there  in  going  a  roundabout  way  to 
work  ?  You  have  nothing  to  say  a- 
gainst  her,  except  that  she  is  poor, 
and  that  is,  because  she  lost  her  fa¬ 
ther  in  the  wars  when  she  was  quite 
a  child.  But  I  am  able  to  work, 
and  can  maintain  her  very  well.’* 
‘‘  You  are  no  judge  at  all  ot  what  is 
fit- for  yoti.”  said  his  father ; 

[binde  w'e  are  talking  abbtit  tlfis  aflair, 
I  will  juft  tell  you  whom  I  intend  for 
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-j.  The  invaders  would  find  it 
hard  work  to  scramble  up  here— 
they  do  not  care  to  disturb  us  In  our 
cried  quiet  ways ;  and  even  if  they  ifhoutd 
take  a  fancy  to  our  cheeses  or  our 
cows,  we  could  soon  beat  them  down 
again  w’ith  our  cudgels.  Here,'  in 
Stiirvis,  will  1  live  and  die,  a  free 
M^alser,  and  never  wish  to  be  any 
“  That  thing  but  a  herdsman  and  a  hunter, 
re-  Oh  how  light  anti  happy  I  feel  when 
not  1  breathe  the  cool  morning  air,  on 
^  i-  the  top  of  some  high  rock,  and  look 
ho  would  have  nothing  down  upon  our  peaceful  huts  in  the 
at  all  to  do  with  her,  if  she  did  not  pleasant  green  pastures  !  Here  there 
smuggle  them  something  out  of  the  is  neither  war  nor  party,  but  each  is 
cellar  when  they  are  thirsty,  with-  contented  to  see  his  neighbour  enjoy 
out  the  old  fellow’s  knowing.  I  know  what  God  has  ^ven  him.  In  Maycn- 
very  well  what  is  going  on  in  the  feld  I  feel  as  if  1  could  never  breathe 
inillt  because  1  go  down  there  every  freely,  and  1  am  always  in  a  hurry 
week  all  tlie  summer  through.”  to  get  out  of  the  town  as  fast  as  I 
“  These  are  nothing  but  falsehoods  can.  Let  me  have  my  Elly,  father ; 
from  beginning  to  end,”  said  his  fa-  she  is  a  sweet,  innocent  girl,  and 
ther,  angrily,  “  and  1  have  never  wishes  for  nothing  hut  to  live  hct- 
heard  a  word  of  them.  'I'lie  only  nestly  and  contented.” 
reason  you  are  set  against  Clara  is.  At  this  Peter  grew  very  'angry, 
that  your  head  is  turned  with  that  and  thought  that  his  son  was,taunt- 
Elly.  Hut  whether  you  like  it  or  ing  him.  AVhat  is  it  you  meati,” 
not,  you  shall  be  made  a  rich  and  said  he,  “  by  talking  of  war’artd 
happy  man  of,  in  Mayenfeld,  with  party  >  Don^t  you  know  that  yoiir 
Clara  for  your  wife.  If  you  only  knew  father  has  been  a  soldier  tcb,  atid 
how  comforubly  they  live  there  has  fought  in  strange  countries' like 
down  below,  you  would  he  too  a  brave  confederate  ?  Arid  db  voti 


EUy  find  Oswald, 

A  ou— Clara,  the  miller's  daughter  in  pcare. 
’Mayenfeld,  there  is  the  wife  for  too. 
YOU—”  ''  The  girl  with  the  carroty 
liair,  and  the  wart  on  her  nose?  < 

Oswald  ;  “  no,  father,  not  if  she  had 
gold  hanging  about  her  from  head  to 
foot,  would  1  have  any  tiling  to  say 
to  her.”  Simpleton  that  you  are  1” 
said  Peter,  *•  and  pray  what  have 
you  to  say  against  her? 
she  is  a  proud,  conceited  girl,’ 
plied  Oswald,  “  and  yet  is 
ashamed  of  romping  with  her  fa 
ther’s  men,  w 


thankful  to  me  for  helping  you  out  think  that  all  my  goods  and’  ge^f, 
of  this  dismal  hole.”  Father,”  which  you  would  run  through,  like 
said  Oswald,  in  a  serious  tone,  “  I  an  idle  spendthrift,  were  got  bv  soll- 
t^k  you  for  your  go<xl  will,  and  I  ing  cheeses  and  chamois’  skins  ?  Hut 


ing  cheeses  and  chamois’  skins  ?  Hut 
if  you  have  not  the  spirit  to  carry 
your  father’s  halberd,  1  can  tell  you, 
you  shall  not  stay  here  doing  no¬ 
thing  ;  so  you  may  help  to  load  and 
empty  the  miller  of  Mayenfcld’s 
sacks.  As  to  Elly,  you  shall  never 
have  her,  as  long  as  I  live’:  so  now 
you  know  my  mind.”  Then  there 
is  nothing  for  me  to  stay  for  either 
in  Stiirvis  or  Mayenfeld,  and  I  must 
seek  my  fortune  in  the  wule  world. 
You  have  heard  it  all,  mother.  It 
is  not  my  own  fault  if .  I  should 
share  the  same  fate  with  Heini. 
Beeli*  will  give  me  somediing  to 

>  't  .11  ti .  -tiT  iit  • 


do  believe  yon  mean  it  all  for  my 
happiness.  Hut  wdiat  ifou  think  hap¬ 
piness,  wouKl  be  none  to  me,  and  1 
bless  God  that  1  was  born  in  Stiir- 
vis,  and  am  not  obliged  to  live 
amongst  the  Mayenfelders.  With 
all  their  fine  lands  and  delightful 
climate,  their  hearts  are  full  of  care 
and  uneasiness.  Are  they  not  al¬ 
ways  in  some  broil  or  other  with  the 
foreigners,  who  bring  nothing  into 
the  country  but  quarreling  and  con- 
fiusion?  Some  take  part  with  the 
French,  some  with  the  Emperor; 
some  go  after  the  Reerniters  for  the 
sake  of  a  little  pay— leave  house 
and  home,  wives  and  children — kill 
their  beat  friends,  if  they  happen  to 
wear  the  colours  of  another  master — 
come  back  themselves  i  cripples,  or 
bring  war  with  them  into  the  land. 
Oh !  in  a  town  there  is  nothing  but 
trouble ‘and  vexation  $  but  bore,  in 
tho- mountains,  we  have  freedom  and 


*  Conrad  Beeli  of  Davos,  one  of  the 
three  leaders  of  the  Gvisonarc,  con¬ 
ducted  the  'Milanese  campaign  iafll.&lS» 
Maximilian  Sfona  having  beansnuMd  to 

the  throne,  tnroogh  the-coEeriionneftahe 
Grtsoners  and  ooDfeckoataa,.<4dlotSSRi  '  to 
them  as  a  reward,  together  wiysfOthetr 
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do,"  said  Oswald,  with  a  face  of 
flaiuc,  as  he  rushed  out  of  the  house. 
His  mother  began  to  weep,  but  Fe- 
ter  said  to  her,  Let  him  aloue,  the 
lieadstroiig  boy  ;  I’ll  warrant  him 
he’ll  soon  change  his  tone.  What 
ihould  he  do  with  Beeli  ?  1  should 

certainly  be  sorry  if  he  were  to  run 
away  from  me  just  now,  for  then, 
perhaps,  somebixly  else  might  get 
C^ra ;  but  if  he  had  once  made  sure 
of  her,  I  would  not  care  for  his  go¬ 
ing  out  into  the  world  a  little,  and 
h^ing  to  win  the  Valteline.” 

The  next  morning  no  Oswald  was 
tp  be  seen,  and  Catherine  was  the 
first  to  discover  that  Peter’s  hallnird 
was  missing  from  the  nail  on  which 
it  usually  hung,  near  the  door.  Ah ! 
you  may  believe  me,”  said  she;  “  1 
know  Oswald  well.  Quiet  as  he 
lojoks,  when  he  is  once  determined, 
hp^is  as  hard  as  iron.  May  God 
mercy  upon  me  !  Oh  !  if  I 
should  lose  my  last,  my  only  boy  !” 

It  will  not  come  to  that,”  said  the 
fip  er,  in  a  somewhat  soothing  tone ; 

1  will  just  try,  though,  if  1  can 

Bu^e  iny  way  through  the  snow' 
^yrn  to  Mayenfeld,  and  in  the  mean 
jpe,  do  you  make  yourself  easy, 
s^erine ;  and  now'  don’t  be  going 
tp^.pld  GoiUta’s,  for  no  good  can 
cppcie  of  that.” 

To  be  concluded  in  our  next. 


SVAlFCaS  WEITTEX  at  THE  CLOSE  OF 
,10  j  »  •  A  YEAR. 

#1(7  r 

AupHhath  gone  into  the  grave  of  time — 
t— the  mighty  seixilchre  of  all ! 
That  solemn  sound.— the  midnight's 
_  mournful  chime, 

^as  its  deep  dead'bell  I— but,  witliin  the 
^/'ball, 

The  old  and  young  held  gladsome  festi* 
*>'val.—  ' 

mat  hath  it  left  them,  thus  to  cause 
such  joy  ?— 

ttity  hairs  to  some— and  hearts  less  green 
td  al£,o  1 

Alid  fewer  steps  to  where  their  ftithers  lie 
Low  in  the  church-yard  cell — cold— dark 
->and  silently  !— 


8toritorlec,  the  Valtdine,  which  had  lung 
hiMi  the  bone  of  contention  between  the 
.-tanor  .people  and  the  acvwai  lukrt  of 
Jpuihaidy*  The  defeat  at  <  Marignanos 

*fpRre«er«  once  moiw  robbod  them  of  theso 
h^ssmtagc's.  .r  - 


the  Cl^e  of  a  Year. 

Strange  time  fur  mirth  t— wlieu  round  Uie 
leafless  tree 

The  w  ild  w  inds  of  the  winter  moan  and 
sigh, 

And  w  hile  the  twilight  sadilens  o'er  the  lea. 
Mute  every  woodland's  evening  melody— 
Mute  the  wide  landscape — save  wiierc, 
hurrjing  by. 

Hoars  the  dark  torrent  on  its  headlong 
flight. 

Or,  slow  ly  sailing  through  the  bkickcning 
sky, 

Hoots  unto  solitude,  the  bird  of  night. 
Seeking  the  doineless  wall — the  turret's 
hoary  height 

And  yet  w  ith  Nature,  sooth,  we  need  not 
grieve ; 

She  does  not  heed  the  w'oes  of  humankind ; 
No ;  for  the  temixsts  howl,  the  waters 
heave 

Their  hoary  hills  unto  the  raging  wind. 
And  the  poor  bark  no  resting-placecan  And; 
And  friends  on  shore  shall  weep — aiul 
weep  ill  vain, 

For,  to  the  ruthless  elements  consign'd. 
The  seaman's  cor|iMC  is  drifting  through 
the  main. 

Ne’er  to  be  seen  by  them — nor  heard  of 
e’er  again ! 

Now'  o’er  the  skies  the  orbs  of  light  are 
sjiread, 

And  through  yon  shoreless  sea  they 
w  ander  on  : — • 

Where  is  the  place  of  your  abode,  ye  dead  ? 
To  what  far  regions  have  your  spirits 
gone  ? 

But  ye  arc  silent — silent  as  the  stone  ' 

That  gathers  mos.s  above  your  lied  of  rest. 
And  from  the  land  of  souls  rcturneth 
none 

To  tell  us  of  the  place  to  wrhich  w'e  haste : 
But  time  will  tell  us  all— and  time  w’iil 
till  us  best. 

» 

How  still — how  soft— and  yet  how  dread 
'  is  all 

The  scene  around  ! — the  silent  earth  and 
air  I 

What  glorious  lamps  are  hung  in  Night's 
high  hall— 

Her  dome — so  vast,  magnifleent,  and  fair? 
Oh !  for  an  angel's  wing,  to  waft  me  there  j 
How'  sweet,  methinks,  e'en  for  one  little 
day. 

To  leave  this  cold,  dull  sphere  of  cloud 
and  care. 

And,  midst  the  immortal  bowers  above,  to 
stray 

In  lands  of  light  and  love— unblighted  by 
u  decay!'  *  * 

Sorely  theae  is  a  language  in  the  ' 
A  voice  that  speakcsifcof  a  worid  to  cooae  < 
II.  wells  frons  out  ihy  depths,  Immsosity ! 


It  cfihc 

ferencc  or  society.  Their  populari¬ 
ty  is  nearly  equ^  among  all  .classes. 
The  most  refined  and  the  most  illi¬ 
terate,  the  most  elevated  in  *  rank 
and  the  humblest  in  station,  are  a- 
greed  as  to  tlieir  pre-emuaent  merit, 
and  the  matchless  knowledge  of  his¬ 
tory  and  of  character,  which  they  al¬ 
most  invariably  manifest.  Hence  a 
new  performance  is  no  sooner  an¬ 
nounced,  than  every  thing  else  in 
literature  is  for  a  time  forgotten,  and 
but  one  wish  seems  to  actuate  the  vast 
mass  of  what  has  been  quaintly  calletl 
the  reatling  public.*’  The  hook  is 
published,  and  in  a  space  of  time  in¬ 
credibly  brief,  you  will  find  that 
every  body  knows  every  thing  about 
it,  and  has  made  up  his  or  her  mind 
on  the  subject.  The  critic  can  say 
nothing  w  hich  has  not  been  anticipa¬ 
ted,  and  tell  nothing  which  is  not  as 
w’cll  know'n  as  that  the  sun  rose  yes¬ 
terday.  His  praise  is  not  required, 
and  his  censure  is  disregarded;  j  Ve¬ 
rily,  quiHul  hoc,  Othdlo’a  pccupa- 
It  ipcaks  of  former  sccnes—of  days  gone  tion’s  gone  !’’  I>iii 

by —  ^V’'e  confess  wre  are  .npf  spirfy,|for 

Of  early  fricndshijw — of  the  lov’d  and  this.  AVe  like  the  honesty  and 

peiidence  of  those  who  are^opl^ased 
they  know  not  why,  and;  care  not 
wherefore,”  and  who  award,  to»au 
author  the  meed  of ,  hqartlell;  praise, 
without  asking  Aristotle*^  rpermis- 
sion.  For  our  own  parts,,  Jl<ef/ the  se¬ 
rious  business  of  the  day, h(e,iOnoj 
fairly  over,  and  the  mind  in  tune  and 
trim  to  receive  pleasurable  impres¬ 
sions;  let  our  easy-chair  be  approxi¬ 
mated  to  the  ingle-cheek,  and  our  legs 
be  duly  elevated  on  the  chimney  at  an 
angle  of  forty-five  degrees  exactly;  let 
all  be  quiet  and  still  around  us,  and 
nothing  to  solicit  our  attention,  for  a 
moment,  from  the  pages  of  this  de- 
f,”  “  KENiL-  lightful  author ;  then  pul  into  our 
EDINBURGH :  hands  "  a  new  novel  by  the  author 
ANY.  1822.  of  Il'Everley” — PBy^aib,  ,0|F  XHi 

Peak^”  for  exaraple-T-and 
our  lives  we  formed  a  true  .notion  of 
Paradise,  we  are  certidn,,il  will  be 
when  we^  ha ve^  fairly 
the  stream  of,  the 
our  interest  has  .been  once  powerful* 
ly  awakenedj-p-whon-.tln^l^^rf®^** 
are  ex.panding.  ,^^r 
when,  .by^  the  spell  o^T.  this i 
Magician,  kin^  and  cour^mpt^  nound- 
hei^s  and  cavaliers,  patriots  an4  j[^ 
rasites,  with  almost 
of  passion  and,  ^^urpose,  are  npiade^ 


And  U*IU  us  this  if  not  our  Huai  home..— 

As  the  toss'd  hark,  amidst  the  ocean's 
foam, 

Hails,  through  the  gloom,  the  lieacon  o’er 
the  wave ; 

So  from  lile’s  troubled  siea,  o’er  which  we 
ri»am. 

The  stars,  like  lieacon  lights,  beyond  the 
grave. 

Shine  through  the  deep,  o’er  which  our 
harks  we  hope  to  save  ! 


Of  evening  wooes  from  harpstrings  gently 
-  crost ; 

And  though  tsoiul  feelings  cTowd—a  varied 
•  host, .  ' ' 

O’er  the.loite  bosom  from  their  slumbers 
deep,,^ 

lln&lt  amidst  its  winter’s  gathering  frost. 
Till  Uui.soft,«j)eli  of  muii>ic  o’er  it  creep. 
And  thaw  the  icc  away,  and  bid  the 
dreamer  weep ! 


To  write  a  re^lar  review  of  a 
new  novel,  by  the  author  of  Wa- 
vcrlcy,”  would,  at  tins  time  of  day, 
be  a  great  betise  ;  we  shall  not, 
therefore,  att^pt  it. '  The  position 
whicli  this  most  powerful  and  inyen- 
five  genius  has  been  able  to  assume, 
is  at  once  singular  and  commanding. 
The  interest  felt  in  his  works  is  uni¬ 
versal  ;  it  extends  from  the  king  on 
the  throne  to  the  meanest  of  his  stth- 
the  centre  to  the  circum- 


Peveril  fifthc  rrnh. 

pass  before,  in  all  the  freshness  and  clnaracters,  unequalled  and  inimita- 
tnith  of  actual  existence, — when,  in  ble.  The  sailors  of  Smollett,  and  the 
ihort,  we  mingle  insensibly  in  the  squires  of  Fielding,  furnish  the  only 
eon  tests  of  war,  the  intrigues  of  examples  which  he  has  not  greatly 
courts,  and  the  hopes  of  constant  and  surpassed.  Hut  in  many  points  he 
Inalterable  love,  and  feel  ourselves  is  iiiHnitely  suiH'rior  to  both.  If  his 
trtlhsported,  as  it  were,  into  the  very  humour  lie  not  so  broad,  nor  his 
aCenes  and  times  which  this  author  drollery  so  irresistible,  as  SmolletFs, 
alone  knows  bow  to  represent,  as  it  is  more  natural,  and  in  better  keep- 
WCll  as  how  to  describe  :  And  we  ing :  and  though  no  writer  has  ever 
hoW  that  the  man  who,  thus  situa-  equalled  Fielding  in  the  skilful  con- 
ted,  does  not  subscribe  to  the  truth  catenation  and  evolution  of  his  fable, 
of' Gray's  celebrated  aphorism,  is  fit  and  in  a  species  of  refined,  sharp, 
for  no  purpose  under  tne  blessed  sun,  sarcastic  wit,  his  range  is  extrcmc- 
but  to  drive  negroes  in  a  AVest  In-  ly  limited,  and  the  display  of  this 
dianjdanfation,  or  to  be  sent  across  matchless  skill,  in  a  great  measure, 
Bffue  Mountains,  to  colonize  the  confined  to  one  master-performance, 
banks  of  the  Macquarie.  Neither  of  these  admirable  writers 

uffipipveril  of  the  Peak"  has  con-  has  in  any  instance  dared  to  dramas 
vhioed  us,  that  the  genius  of  the  tize  history, — to  embody,  in  a  light 
atithof  of  AVaverley  resembles  the  and  airy  narrative,  great  events, 
veihfl’of  ore  in  the  Peruvian  mines,  great  actions,  and  great  characters — 
vfkich  encrease  in  productiveness  and  or  to  attempt  to  transfuse  into  a 
rlehhS'the  deeper  they  are  wrought,  connected  tissue  of  adventures,  the 
in^this  remarkable  production,  he  very  soul  and  spirit  of  a  particular 
hii^’horroW’cd  almost  nothing  from  age.  It  is  in  this  highest  depart- 
himsclf ;  and  though  he  has  ahan-  ment  of  his  art  in  which  the  Aii- 
the  department  in  which  his  thor  of  AVaverlcy  has  been  iini- 
ctbell^rtce  has  long  been  supreme  formly  most  successful,  and  in  which 
aittd  tiricontested,  he  has  created  and  he  has  neither  equal  nor  rivaL  In 
pWservtnl  an  interest  equally  new  proof  of  this,  we  might  refer  to 
4(iWI^\^Trfhl.  This  interest,  as  usual  almost  every  novel  he  has  publish- 
wllh'’hiin,  depends  not  so  much  on  ed  :  hut  we  would  particularly  point 
a  Jteitthrous  perplexment  and  cun-  out  “  AV'averley>"  “  f Kenilworth/' 
irifig^^vohitloh  of  the  story,  as  on  “  Nigel,"  and  the  work  now  under 
rtiB^'porv^  erful  conception  of  the  in-  consideration.  Paradoxical  as  if  mrfy 
characters,  and  the  strong  seem,  we'have  no  doubt  that;  af- 
cdVftfMst  in  whicli  they  arc  placed;  ter  times,  these 

tife  inexhaustible  fertility  and  will  be  resorted  toj*  by  itlih'"Srtdi(>h't 
dtnatnMic  power  of  his  dialogue;  of  History,  who,  dcsiroiif^'t6'*A<iqti?/e 
above  all,  on  that  faculty  pe-  a  deep  insight  into  the  tnahtl^S  and 
to  himself,  of  entering  into  characters  of  the  times  to  which  they 
tlrtf  very  sj^irit  and  essence  of  his-  respectively  refer abandon  the 
toiy/  and' “of  hotlying  forth  cha-  contradictions  and  theories  of  the 
rtlMers,  manners,  and  modes,  in  (’hroniclcr  and  the  Anhati^t,  tfic 
aap^ts  original,  striking,  and  na-  fresh,  living,  breathing,  moving  ,pic- 
tttral.  Notliing  escapes  him,  and  tures,  sketched  by  the  pencil  of,  this 
every  thing  springs  up  in  the  fresh-  inimitable  master.  For  our  own 
nesi  anddndividuality  of  life  under  parts,  truth  compels  us  to  confess, 
hia 'tiand.  The  intrigues,  follies,  that,  until  we  read  ‘^  Kenilworth," 
^edesf,  and  jdeasures  of  the  courtier,  Nigel,"  and  Peverkl,'*  we  liad  no 
ai'Vefl  W  tfte  narrow  passions  and  well-definM  ideas  of  the  splendid 
pur8tiita“of  the  peasant,  are  court  of  ^the.  Maiden  Queen — of  the 
d^heat^  with  eqtial 'facility  arid  strange,'  ^  non- descript,  anomalous 
cflkit  with  a  fulness  and  broadness  character  pf  King  Jaroca — or  of  old 
ofMrtline,  and 'a  warmth  and  force  Rowley^  aiid  hb  witty,  profii^te, 
ofwouririg,  which  leave  nothing  to  and  inraji^tant  /avourllc  Bucking- 
b^%bhc(l  fbr ‘dr  supplied.'  ‘tlis  pe-  ham.  f  t  .  r  i  *[1.-' 

'f^patSoti  'b'' ^almost  supernatural Thp  wtplc  ^ 
hilVd^trlf y  hf  triakiri^  his  p^rsdriagea  Pevml.pf  ^te 

apltk  the  Hriguai^  of  their  idchtical  measure,  it  not  alt<»griher,  built  on’ 


Pfi'eril  oj  thf  Pfak,  TJan. 

veril,  in  sonages,  too  little  of  others,  and  a 
(1  educa-  third  class,  introduced  merely  to  show 
d  belov-  themselves,  tell  us  their  names  and 
u  infant  business,  and  then  walk  off :  but  we 
north,  a  s}>eak  of  the  general  effect  produced 
by  the  coherence  and  keeping  of  the 
whole:  and,  in  this  view,  our  oj)i- 
nion  has  been  deliberately  formed, 
and  is  confidently  pronounced. 

The  character  of  Bridgenorth  is, 
in  our  judgment,  a  complete  and 
hatred  latterly  exas-  admirable  original ;  exhibiting  the 

struggles  l)etween  knavery  and  prin- 
we  ciple,  sense  and  fanaticism,  right 
feeling,  and  the  preiwsteruus  liaU 
lucinations  of  the  visionary  and  eii- 
natural,  thusiast,  which  sometimes  overset 
But  it  should  be  the  balance  of  even  the  firmest  and 
nly  strongest  minds,  and  transform  into 
rebels  and  traitors  men,  who,  in  hap¬ 
pier  circumstances,  and  under  more 
benign  influences,  might  have  proveil 
the  ornaments  of  society,  and  the 
benefactors  of  their  species.  Nenr 
were  the  strange  alliance  between 
hypocrisy  and  fanaticism,  the  world- 
ly-mind^ness  of  those  who  nretend- 
cd,  and  perhaps  believed,  that  they 
had  renounceil  the  world,  and  the 
rascality,  and  proneness  to  rebellion, 
not  either  directly  of  tlie  Fifth  Monarchy-men,  repre¬ 
sented  in  such  just  and  ’striking 
colours  ;  or  the  gradual,  but  certain 
and  inevitable  }>rogress  of  a  mind  in 
which  the  seeds  of  fanaticism  have 
once  been  sown,  more  forcibly  and 
faithfully  developed  than  in  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  Bridgenorth.  Yet  he  has 
many  redeeming  points  about  him. 
Alice  His  gratitude  to  Lady  Peveril,  for 
the  maternal  tenderness  with  which 
she  had  educated  his  daughter,  seems 
never  to  have  been  smothered  in  his 
,  bosom ;  though  it  must  he  confessed, 

reader  so  far  carried  away  by  the  that  he  takes  rather  rough  and  extra- 
multitude  ot  characters  and  events  ordinary  methods  to  show  it.  He  is 

as  w'armly  attached  to  Julian  Peveril 
as  it  was  in  his  nature  to  feel  for  al¬ 
most  any  human  being,  and  would 
willingly  consent  to  nis  marrying 
Alice,  prof\'ided  he  would  embark  in 
the  desperate  schemes  of  the  discom¬ 
fited  Roundheads :  and  though  he  is 
guilty  of  the  incredible  meanness  of 
playing  the  spy  on  the  affections  of 
nis  daughter,  it  is  almost  atoned  for 


Presbyterian,  and  a  Roundhead. 

( ’on aider ing  the  frenzied  spirit  of 
party  by  which  that  unhappy  age 
was  afflicted,  and  the  deadly  hatred 
that  prevailed  between  the  two  great 
contending  factions  of  Cavaliers  and 
Roundheads— a  hatred  latterly  exas- 
|)erated,  on  the  one  side,  by  success, 
and  on  the  other  by  defeat- 
should  say,  that  such  generous  and 
humane  superiority  to  the  passions  of 
the  time,  is  not,  pt  r  se,  very 
or  very  probable. 
rccollecte<l,  that  Bridgenorth, 
half  a  rogue  and  half  a  fanatic, — 

Jiad,  during  the  ascendancy  of  his 
faction,  and  when  his  loyal  neighbour 
was  in  some  degree  in  his  power,  act¬ 
ed  with  unexpected  moderation  and 
forbt*arance :  and,  making  this  as¬ 
sumption,  it  ainnot,  W'e  think,  be 
denied,  that  the  sui)erstructure  is 
reared  with  ex(iuisite  and  inimitable 
skill.  There  is  almost  no  incident 
in  the  whole  narrative,  or  drama  ra¬ 
ther,  which  does  i 

or  collaterally  arise  from  this  circum¬ 
stance  ;  and  no  passion  or  change  of 
fortune,  which  it  does  not  more  or 
less  iiffluence.  Hence  we  have  ex¬ 
emplified  a  unity  and  coherence  of 
action,  not  always  to  l)e  mvt  with  in 
writings  of  this  author  ;  and  the  in- 
ttTcst  originally  excitecl  in  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  the  lovely  oqdian, 

Bridgenorth — so  strangely  situated 
in  respect  to  her  fanatical  lather,  and 
her  ailoptcd  mother  and  benefactor — 
never  for  an  instant  Hags ;  nor  is  the 
1  * 

multitude  of  characters  and 
that  pass  before  him,  by  the  splen¬ 
dour  of  the  dialogue,  the  brilliancy 
of  the  wit  and  eloquence,  or  the 
powerful  delineation  which  escapes 
almost  unconsciously  from  the  ma¬ 
gic  pen  of  the  author,  at  to  lose 
sight  of  that  singular  being  upon 
whose  destiny  he  feels,  although  at 
the  moment  he  cannot  tell  liow,  that 

the  denouement  must  finally  depend. 

Doubtless  the  miscroacopic  eye  of  by  the^fiasbea  of  deep,  'gttppreased, 
cynical  wmy  detect  dight  hut  intense  feeling,  that  invtdunUnly 

na^  and  bleinisbes  in  some  of*  the  escape  from  him,  when  hebutsls 
paru,  anil  perhaps  discover  that  we  the  secret  inteirview  of-  th^  loven* 
nave  too  much  of  some  of  the  per-  and  withdraws  Julian,  to  lectwe  hi v 
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i^n  Uie  occasion.  FUe  desperate 
ines  iu  which  he  at  last  embarks 
,^ith  deaperate  men.  are  tiie  natural 
consummation  of  the  mental  disease 
vj^h  had  been  long  growing  and 
g^ngtheniug  within  him. 

.  .^In, tine  contrast  with  this  com])o- 
character  is  that  of  his  hrotlier- 
in-law^  KdwardCdiristian. — the  lago 
ofjtlie  piece,  tlie  very  incarnation,  ns 
St,  were,  of  the  principle  of  evil, 
Itnd  true  to  nothing  but  his  own 
imprest,  anti  his  thirst  for  ven¬ 
geance  on  tl»e  Countess  of  Derby, 
the  execution  of  his  brother  ; 
which;  compared  with  the  other 
prusciples  hy  which  his  conduct  w^as 
rfgttlaU‘d,  assumes  almost  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  virtue.  The  villany  of 
iQpiastiaii  is  of  a  deep  and  command- 
^  jipg  character.  1  u  wit  and  protligacy, 
almost  equal  to  Buckingham  ; 
ip  fM^tetration,  sagacity,  and  steadi- 

Si  of  purpose,  greatly  Ins  superior, 
j  is  capable  of  the  darkest  and 
est  atrocities,  and  seems,  in  order 

£,realiae  his  designs,  to  want  no- 
ing  but  congenial  instruments.  De 
/.U  a,|^rson  whom  Machiavelli  w'ouid 
nPgye  f  pronounced  tit  to  govern  au 
Mpiro :  his  ambition  is  Iwundless, 
am  he  ;is  as  little  scrupulous  ul>out 
-  U^, means  he  employs,  as  he  eager- 
I  tlie  end  lie  desires  to  at- 

gn,,,  iThe  only,  the  innocent,  the 
rpic  daughter  of  his  brother,  he 
fpptithl  prostitute  to  the  jaded- lust  of 
puaimorous  and  protiigate  monarch  ; 
lt^4^only  prevented  from  realizing 
lii^fljiahoiical  jHirpuse,  by  the  tickle- 
Mfia  ,aiid  iiiconstaucy  of  iiucking- 
mon-,  If  he  ever  loses  sight  of  his 
it  is  when  swayed  by  his 
tlmt  for  revenge.  J  le  has  the  dex- 
l^ty  to  impose  a  creature — nay,  as 
lb  turns  out,  a  daughter  of  his  own — 
pp  his  mortal  enemy,  the  Countess  of 
.iDejpby  ;  and  is,  consequently,  aware 
119^ movements  ami  plans,  as 
;  ,|[^1  as  of  those  of  her  party.  In  that 
atrocious  of  all  villauies,  the  Po- 
he  is  a  prime,  ihough  secret 
|ipi»et,.pnd  lays  bis  infernal «chefnes 
consnmmatei  skilly  taa,  by 
^  of.  that  terrible  and 

M.i4fluaian«i  alnuo^t  ioi  aocoiupHsh 
ifcpjtlefttrnetum  of  Ida  «iieiiibs..tiln 
Piuh  tQt;  finish'  tba  piotupeviarCter 
^Ackils^  -iho  MUrol  fdfsosiilion 
fMdnal;  tho  ihatioAiiif  aha*  Hoitnd- 
jlponds— rinany  <if  whom  bdisv^  him 
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to  be  a  saint  of  tlie  first  order — he 
inwmsibly  becomes  infected  with  tin? 
principles  which  he  hud  only  counter¬ 
feited,  to  serve  his  ambitious  pur¬ 
poses, — and  at  last  embarks  with 
Bridgenorth  in  the  dark  and  despe¬ 
rate  counsels  of  a  conclave  of  fanatics, 
ready  for  the  peqietration  of  any  act 
of  atrocity  and  hhxxlshed.  In  the 
w'ide  compass  of  fictitious  composi¬ 
tion,  we  know  nothing  that  8urpas.ses 
the  powerf  ul  and  masterly  conception 
of  this  character. 

But  it  is  in  the  rqiresen ration 
of  Buckingham  that  the  powers  of 
the  author  apjiear  in  their  fullest 
power  and  extent,  inimitable  Buck- 
iiigliam  I^how  shall  we  speak  of 
thee, — thou  changeling  of  every  hue 
— thou  grotesque  compound  of  wis¬ 
dom  and  folly,  wit  and  wicked¬ 
ness, — thou  cretturc  of  gaiety,  sun¬ 
shine,  pleasure,  an<l  profligacy, — 
thou  ornament  and  lUsgrace  of  a 
brilliant  and  licentious  court, — thou 
B}x>ihxl  minion  of  favour  and  foi  time, 
— thou  riddle  of  thy  species,  hitherto 
unresolved, -^thou  “  every  thing  by 
starts  and  nothing  long!”  Surely  tlie 
sombre  pencil  of  Rembrandt,  and  a 
feather  from  the  butterfly’s  wing,  have 
beeu  alternately  employed  in  giving 
life,  truth,  and  keeping  to  this  glo¬ 
rious  and  perfect  delineation*  id  euoe- 
fcrtli  we  shall  bebeve  as.finnly  in  the 
oninipotoure  of  languagelaa  in.  tlie 
omnipotence  of  Pariiainent*  Words, 
we  thought,  were  inailequatc  to  tiu> 
task  of  conveying  emu  tlwi  remotest 
idea  of  this  microcosm  i  of  marvels, 
incongruities,  and  coniraiUilions  ; 
and  paintings  couKl  Iiave  only  fixi'il 
one  evanesoeut  tyfie  of  iliat'  infinite 
variety  of  passions,  prepeotsi,  *wiihn- 
sies,  vagaries,  ejid  follwe,  by*  4lie 
which  the  raied  of  this  iHUigular 
being  was  occupied  in  rapid;  and 
ceaseless  succession.  Hence,  where 
.we  expected  the  greatest  and  most 
prominent  failure,  we  encountereil 
the  most  ooinplete  and  perfect  Suc¬ 
cess.  Except,  perhaps,  -the character 
of*  King  Jatnes  in  the  **  BortuiK’s  of 
Nigel,”  the  Kn|^ish  language  has 
«  nothing  to  put  in  corapetition  with 
that  of  BtuekiRgban.  ji  i 

fsroiiped  with  the  favootitg^  we 
!;lia¥c^‘  of  Ooime,  thofull-lcngih  Uke- 
ntiess  af  his  oroyal  and  tooidndulgent 
•master,,  'towched  perbapti  srith 
■too  friendly  w  band,  hut  still  posaess- 
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foiiie  of  die  lineaments  and  s]>irit  was  built ;  and,  who,  after  his  duty 
of  his  race.  Wo  will  not  mar  the  plea-  to  his  Go<l,  had  not  a  thought  upoii 
fciire  our  readers  must  derivefrom  this  earth  but  to  support  his  Kiup;  to  the 
admirable  delineation,  by  mingling  in  last  gasp,  and  to  cur^e,  as  m  dutv 
our  cursorv  notice  any  of  the  acidu-  Ixuind,  the  crop-cart d  scoundrels  of 
lating  virus  of  political  controversy  :  Roundheads.  M  cl(^’eand  reverence 
hut  we  do  wish  that  the  character  of  the  impetuous  aud  high-spirited  old 
CRd  Rowley  had  been  painted  a  little  man,-— the  beau-ideal  ot  the  genuine 
more  in  the  shade,  were  it  only  for  i  avalier.  ,  v  v  i 
the  indelible  disgrace  he  entailed  on  e  regret  that  the  author  has  not 

his  memory  by  his  ingratitude  to  given  us  more  of  the  court,  and  of 
tho«:e  brave  and  loyal  men  who  the  prominent  characters  of  the  time; 
h’ed  and  suffered  so  freely  in  his  for  example,  ot  “  t^rin  s  high  ()r- 
cause,  and  the  iuexjuable  ignominy  mond,”  and  the  accomplished,  phi- 
ef  receiving  a  pension  from  France,  losophic,  and  intriguing  Shaftesbury. 
A  moralist  would  lay  at  his  door  'I'he  former  appears  but  seldom  on 
charges  of  a  still  deej>er  dye,  and  tiic  scene,  and  is  rather  a  spectator 
point  him  out  as  the  great  cor-  than  an  actor :  of  the  latter  w'e  al- 
riiptor  of  the  morals,  as  wtII  as  sa-  most  see  nothing,  although  it  is  no- 
crificer  of  the  independence  of  his  torioiis  that  he  was  deeply  implicated 
country,  and  as  the  main  author  of  in  the  unutterable  villanies  of  the 
the  subsequent  misfortunes  of  his  Popish  Plot.  It  would  have  given 
House,  ^\’^aiving  these  subjects,  another  charm  to  this  admirable  tale 
however,  no  reader  can  perceive,  had  these  two  eminent  men  been 
without  feeling  a  sense  of  burning  somehow  interwoven  in  its  texture, 
shame,  the  difficulty  wdth  w  hich  he  and  contributed,  by  the  fine  contrast 
is  brought  to  interest  himself  in  be-  wliich  their  opposite  characters  must 
half  of  his  brave  aud  gallant  friends,  have  furnished,  to  accelerate  or  re- 
w  hen  in  danger  of  becoming  the  vie-  tard  the  denouement.  It  is  right, 
tims  of  the  Popish  Plot,  hatched  and  howTver,  to  state,  that  as  far  as  Or- 
brought  forward  to  serve  as  an  agent  inond  does  act,  or  rather  advise,  it 
for  exterminating  the  firm  and  loyal  is  in  perfect  harmony  writh  thatinex- 
Fiipporters  of  liis  throne.  We  al-  pugnable  integrity,  chivalrous  ho- 
ludc,  particularly,  to  the  pusilla-  nour,  and  lofty  spirit,  to  which  his- 
nimous  manner  in  which  he  con-  tory  has  already  rendered  justice, 
ducted  himself  in  the  trial  of  that  U’e  rejoice,  how'cver,  to  find,  that 
brave  old  ('avalier.  Sir  (TcoftVey  the  author  has  employed  his  great 
Peveril,  who.  after  all,  owed  his  powers  in  unmasking  the  machinery 
safety  more  to  his  enemy  Bridge-  of  the  l^oynsh  Plot,  and  in  exposing 
north  s  refusing  to  give  evidence  the  dreadful  perjuries  of  a  set  of  the 
against  him,  than  to  the  King’s  most  diabolical  villains  w’ho  ever 
underhand  tampering  with  that  ju-  sold  blood  for  gold,  or  trafficked  in 
dicial  ruffian,  or  madman,  Scroggs.  public  frenzy  and  delusion  ;  and  that 
Phis,  we  believe,  is  a  faithful  picture  another  brand  of  immortal  infamy 
of  bis  character  and  ])olicy,  if  liis  has  been  fixed  on  the  names  of  Oates 
conduct  merit  such  an  epithet:  but  andofBedloe.  The  picture  of  the  re- 
we  wish  our  author  had  marked  it  verend  ruffian  is  perfect,  and  is  every 
with  the  expressions  which  he  must  way  worthy  of  the  cause  of  which  he 
feel  it  so  richly  merits.  This  base  was  the  ostensible  mouth-piece,  and 
truckling,  trimming,  time  -  serving  ever- willing  witness.  It  is  a  melart- 
spirit,  excites  the  keener  indigna-  choly  fact,  and  serves  to  illustrate 
ti on,  when  w-e  reflect  on  the  charac-  the  character  of  those  fearful  times, 
ter  of  the  chivalrous  and  heroic  ve-  that  the  great,  virtuous,  and  patriotic 
V  ^  often  exposed  him-  Lord  Russel,  was  a  staunch’  believer 
self  in  the  brunt  of  the  battle,  both  in  in  the  reality  of  the  plot,  and  ift  the 
the  cause  of  the  King  and  his  father ;  statements  of  Oates  and*^Bedloe ! 
w  o,  in  the  evil  times  of  the  Com-  Of  the  females  brought  upon  the 
monwealth,  when  so  many  had  gone  scenej  we  are  not  very  'corupOt'ent'  to 
over  m  the  stronger  side,  had  re-  speak.  Woman  is  a  riddle^  which  R 
mained  as  immoveable  in  his  loyalty  might  puzzle  CEdipus  himself  to  re- 
as  tilt  rock  on  which  hit  aaciciit  castle  aolve.  ITiev  are,  however} -  ptfintril 
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in  the  true  spirit  of  gallantry,  and,  that,  after  she  disappears  from  the 
we  think — though  we  would  not  be  service  of  the  Countess  of  Derby,  and 
positive  in  the  inatter — happily  dis-  resumes  the  use  of  speech,  she  ein- 
criniinated.  Alice  Itridgenorth  is  ploys  tliat  faculty  in  such  a  inaiuier 
really  a  lovely  little  jmritaii ;  and  as  at  once  to  astonish  and  delight. 
I^y  Deverir  is  all  that  is  kind-  The  keen  encounter  of  wit,  raillery, 
hearted,  motherly,  and  generous,  and  rej)artee,  between  her  and  Ihick- 
with  a  slight  8])ice  of  the  dignity  and  inghani, — when  the  latter  discovers 
pride  so  proper  and  becoming  in  a  her  in  his  Harem  in  place  of  Alice 
titled  dame.  Hut  the  most  extrava-  ilridgenorlh,  whose  escape  Chris- 
gant,  and  perhaps  tin;  most  original  tian  hail  contrived,  after  he  louiid 
of  these  creations,  is  in  the  little  fairy  that  Ihickingham  meant  to  retain 
elf  Feiiella,  or  Zarah,  of  whom,  with  for  himself  the  inorceau  which  had 
*11  reverence  be  it  sj>oken,  we  really  been  designed  for  his  master,— U 
know  not  what  to  think  or  what  to  one  of  the  i)arts  of  this  work  which 
make ;  and,  what  is  worse,  we  half  v»'ill  be  read  with  most  general  ad- 
suspect  the  author  has  felt  a  little  in  miration.  Her  final  escape  by  the 
the  same  way.  She  first  appears  as  w’indow  is  also  j)errectly  in  character, 
a  dumb-girl,  in  the  service  of  the  As  to  the  Countess  of  Derby,  again, 
C'ountess  of  Derby,  and  we  are  told  she  is  a  perfect  she-devil,  ami  queens 
that  that  French  Simeramis  had  it  away  at  such  a  rate,  in  her  pigmy 
bought  her  of  a  Dutch  mountebank,  island,  that  it  is  not  ea.sy  to  endure 
who  had  trained  her  up  as  a  rope-  her  with  patience.  Her  wrongs  were, 
dancer.  She  soon,  however,  turns  no  doubt,  great,  and  the  iniquitous 
out  to  be  a  spy  of  Ned  Christian’s,  execution  of  her  brave  and  gallant 
and,  like  (/ailwallader  CTabtrce,  in  husband,  at  Holton-lc-Moor,  will  na- 
Eeregrine  Fickle,  feigns  herself  deaf  turully  lead  us  to  excuse  much,  and 
asiwell  as  dumb,  that  slie  might  dis-  bear  with  more  ;  but  we  have  no  nc- 
arm  suspicion,  and  get  possession  of  tion  of  a  female  ordering  a  poor  devil 
her  lady's  secrets.  Next,  we  find  to  dangle  in  a  rope's  end,  inertiy 
that  she  had  been  thrown  in  the  w  ay  upon  the  ground  of  constructive  trea- 
oC  the  C'ouutess,  by  Christian,  who  son  against  her  owni  authority,  lie- 
had  tutored  her  into  her  cue,  and  sides,  as  'rallcyraiid  or  Fouehe' — we 
secured  lier  fidelity  by  interesting  don’t  remember  which — used  to  say, 
her  revenge, — he  having  persuaded  upon  some  similar  cccasions,  “it  was 
her  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  his  worse  than  a  crime,  it  was  a  fault 
brother,  whom  the  C'ountess,  her  and,  considering  that  she  T\as  apa- 
QUfitress,  had  put  to  death  for  the  pist,  and  consequently  exposed  to  tlie 
high  crime  of  treason  against  her  ever- watchful  hatred  and  u^iep  of  a 
Manx  Majesty.  And  last  of  all,  if  powerful  faction,  uiust  have  been 
we  may  believe  tlie  veracious  Ned  prompted  by  a  feeling  of  vengeance, 
himielf,  slie  is  none  other  than  his  strong  enough  to  s(!t  every  su^estion 
own  daughter.  In  all  this,  there  is  of  prudence  at  defiance.  This,  bow- 
oerUinly  a  sufficient  degree  of  per-  ever,  is  best  explained  and  defended 
plexment,  which  is  only  encreased  by  by  referring  to  the  times  w  hen  she 
the  little  treacherous  imp  falling  in  lived,  and  the  wrongs  she  had  sufier- 
h>v«  w’ith  Julian  Fevcril,  during  his  ed ;  and  w'as  perhaps  meant  to  verify 
rendonce  in  Man,  with  his  relations  the  w'tli-know'n  maxim,  that  insig- 
tbe  Countess  of  iierny  and  her  son.  nificant  and  precarious  power  is  ever 
It^nnot,  at  the  same  time,  be  de-  prone  to  suspicion  and  cruelty. 

Ikied,  that  she  is  instrumnital  in  M'here  there  is  so  much  general 
camcleating  the  plot ;  that,  admitting  excellence,  it  would  be  difficult,  and 
hfir  to  be  such  as  the  autlior  has  ima-  perhaps  somewhat  dangerous,  to  par- 
gioed,  nothing  can  suqiass  the  skill  ticularize  ;  but  it  has  appeared  to  us, 
and  address  with  which  she  seconds  that  in  every  scene  where  Bucking- 
the  schemes  of  her  worthy  uncle-  ham  appears, — wffietlier  in  his  revels, 
fiilher;  that,  excepting  so  Ur  at  her  — in  his  tete-a-tetes  with  Christian, 
lave  for  Julian  Peveril  interposes,  — in  his  confidential  chit-chat  with 
ik^is  a  very  unscrunulous  agent  in  Jcriiinghara  ;  the  minister  of  his  plca- 
th*  furtlierance  of  the  designs  with  surcs,— at  Courfc,-^r  on  public  oc- 
which  she  had  been  entrusted ;  and  casions,-^tha  powers  of  this  great 
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■writer  show  peculiarly  transcendent. 
'I’lie  conclave  of  fanaiics  ut  Hriilge- 
iiortli’s,  on  the  iiijrht  \\htn  the  atuck 
is  made  by  Lance  Dutram,  at  the  head 
of  the  Miners,  and  under  the  conduct 
of  Julian  IVveril,  is  most  felicitous¬ 
ly  and  graphically  described.  'Ihe 
same  observation  applies  to  the  trial  of 
the  I’everiis,  father  and  son,  on  the 
charge  of  being  concerne<l  in  the  Po- 
])ish  I’lot, — were  it  not  for  the  j're- 
Kcnee  of  that  odious  baboon  ot  a 
dwarf.  Sir  CreoiFrey  Hudson,  whom 
we  consider  as  a  mere  excrescence  on 
tile  surface  of  tlie  story,  and  whose 
]>ianks  and  antics  throw  a  ludicrous 
;'ir  on  what,  in  our  opinion,  is  a  very 
improper  subject  for  such  an  accom- 
)»animent — a  father  and  son  on  trial 
lor  life,  upon  one  of  the  most  dan¬ 
gerous  and  fatid  accusations  which 
( ouid  at  that  time  have  been  prefer¬ 
red  against  them.  The  subsequent 
incident  of  the  bass-viol  is  also  vio¬ 
lent  and  improbable,  as  is  the  charge 
of  high  treason  against  Buckingham, 
which  follows  the  deliverance  of  tlie 
mannikin  from  the  womb  of  the  in¬ 
strument  ;  hut  it  is  more  than  re¬ 
deemed  by  the  examination  of  Buck¬ 
ingham,  in  presenct^  of  liis  enemy, 
Ormond  and  others,  and  by  the  ini- 
mitiiblc  display  of  character,  both 
on  the  part  of  the  king  and  his  fa¬ 
vourite,  which  that  remarkable  occa¬ 
sion  elicits. 

As  Scotchmen,  we  cannot  suppress 
a  regret  that  “  Peveril  of  the  Peak’* 
contains  no  specimens  of  that  nation¬ 
al  painting,  in  which  the  ‘‘  Autlior 
of  Waverley'*  is  without  a  competitor 
or  rival.  But  we  must  confess,  that 
it  would  have  been  out  of  place  ;  and 
we  are  more  than  indemnitied  by  dis- 
coTcriiig,  that  there  is  no  shade,  or 
diversity  of  human  character,  how¬ 
ever  modifieil  by  time  and  circum¬ 
stance,  which  he  cannot  represent 
with  'power,  fidelity,  atid  effect. 

'1  aken  as  a  W’bcle,  we  are  much  mis¬ 
taken  if  “  Peveril”  be  not  considered 
equal  to  some  of  his  happiest  efforts. 
From  the  time,  the  historical  person¬ 
ages  introduced,  and*  the  main  inci¬ 
dents  of  tlie  plot,  it  was  impossible 
that  the  author  should  borrow  from 
hiiDseif ;  and  hence,  one  of  the  broad 
and  prominent  merits  of  the  novel 
before  iis^  Is  the  freshness  and  ori- 
piiality  which  iiervaile  it.^  Fenella 
is  tti’ennrefy  tiew  cfcalion/ and  has 
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notliiug  in  common  with  Aiinot  Lyle, 
or  Catherine  Seton.  The  same  ob¬ 
servation,  we  conceive,  applies  to 
Bridgenorth ,  ( ’hr  istian,  Buckingham , 
and  others;  and  though  tlu*  hero, 
Julian  Peveril,  is  somewhat  tame  and 
feeble,  compared  with  other  figures  on 
the  canvass,  we  think  the  author  has 
succeeded  in  rendering  him  more  de¬ 
cided,  and  consequently  more  inter¬ 
esting  than  the  majority  of  the  previ¬ 
ous  personages  whom  he  has  thought 
fit  to  elevate  to  the  same  rank.  Y oung 
1  )erhy  promises  to  be  a  chip  of  the 
old  block,  notwithstanding  his  af¬ 
fected  smartness,  flippancy,  and  non¬ 
chalance  :  we  regret  we  have  not 
more  of  him :  we  should  not  have 
been  sorry  to  find  him  taking  some 
strong  measures  to  revenge  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  murder.  Lance  Outram  is  a 
noble  fellow  in  his  way.  He  coaxes 
the  Miners  to  his  purpose,  with  ad¬ 
mirable,  though  rustic  skill  and  tact ; 
and  his  fidelity  to  his  master  is  above 
all  ]iraise.  In  short,  wc  consider 
‘‘  Peveril  of  the  l*eak”  a  perform¬ 
ance  every  way  worthy  to  he  classed 
with  the  best  and  liappiest  efforts  of 
the  Author  of  AVaverley.” 

DAX  DUKl  e's  PILGlUMAGE. 

Cantu  /; 

BFroTiE  a  poet  can  proceed  to  measure 
The  lines  of  his  jiremeditatcd  thcuie, 

’Tis  requisite  to  ask  the  Muses’  pleasure. 
Whether  they  will  itispire  bis  fancied 
dream  ? 

Whether  their  ladyships  are  quite  at  leisure 
To  sport  upon  the  hiU,  or  in  the  stream  ? 
That  he  may  canter  briskly  through  his 
columns. 

And  give  the  world  some  cantos — oi  some 
volumes. 

That  was  the  fashion  formerly  ; — but  now 
Most  jxKts  dash  into  the  thing  at  once; 
And,  after  knocking  some  time  on  their 
brow, 

As  if  to  wake  the  Muse  withm  thew  sconce. 
They  spin  their  line^  as  old  dames  *pm 
their  tow,  i 

And  with  like  humming  sound  pursue 
their  nonce.  ^  , , 

You’ll  see  another  likeness  if  ye  quw  Iiard— 
A  dame  may  beawitch— -a  bard-a  wizard. 

As  for  myself~l  think  I  am  a  ^ 

Though  that  may  laot  be.  every  <ine’* 
opinion;  djtur!' “ 

Yrt,cert4inly»in  course  of 
While  riding  o’er  mine  ample  theme?*  do- 

mwiiojo.  V.  -  '"'  c  ’* 
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Some  men  there  are,  indeed,  who  never 
know  it 

(I  mmn  the  vis  piietica)  save  in  yon 
Untangihle,  ideal,  shapeless  thing, 

Hight  Fancy — hut  w'ithout  it  1  can  sing. 

My 'Muse  was  born  within  a  crow  ded  city, 
And  never  knew  a  streamlet  ora  grove  ; 
You’ll  doubtless  think  that  circumstance 
a  pity. 

As  she  kn.)ws  nauglit  of  shrpIicrJs,  birds, 
—-or  love  ; 

No  matter;  she  hath  iMjen  accounted  witty; 
For  a  tow  n  education  must  remove 
Those  awkward  airs  and  struts  to  which 
they’re  lial)le 

By  nature,  making  them  more  pert  and 
pliable. 

Nuis’d  in  a  w  eekly  ncw  s|xiper  was  she, 
And  in  a  m^iga/ine  provincial  crad!e<l ; 

In  both  of  wliich  she  squall'd  in  treble 
.  key. 

As  ^4dren  generally  do  when  sw'addlcd  : 
In  course  of  lime  she  left  the  jiarent  knee, 
And,  by  diploma,  got  her  courser  saddled, 
On  which  she  rides  an  hour  or  so  per  day, 
Making  her  observations  by  the  way. 

I  say  thus  much  by  way  of  making  known 
My  Muse’s  high  pretensions  to  tli'e  art ; 

I  would  l)e  mute  if  such  gifts  were  mine 
.  own. 

Being  a  little  modest— (jest  apart). — 

But  now  our  pilgrim  hero  must  be  shewn, 
For  he  is  waiting  anxiously  to  start :  — 
1*11  sketch  his  picture  ere  1  loose  his  tether. 
And  t^en  w  c’ll  walk  on  sociably  together. 

There  was  a  man  of  moikle  love  and  jtridc, 
The  ion  of  many  ancestors  w’as  he, 

Who  lti  a  lonely  hovel  did  abide. 
Somewhere  l>etwecn  the  rivers  Don  and 

Dee ; 

Waiting  the  rise  of  fortune’s  lazy  tide 
Wbieh  seem’d  to  settle  at  a  low  degree  ;— 
I  said  there  teas — 1  should  have  said  is, 
tather, 

Butvojr  brings  me  to  speak  about  his 

,  filth  er. 

He  (that's  the  father)  w’as  a  curious  w’ight, 
HaHng  some  shrewdness,  and  a  deal  of 
taste ; 

^y  tkste  1  mean  that  laudable  delight— 
Tturtttest  of  nature— not  of  pies  or  paste ;) 
He  was  indeed  a  man  whose  genius  might 

AaiiKiier  way  of  living  w'ell  havegraced: _ 

But  W'here  lived  he  ?  in  Aberdeen,  so 
•'•"JlKipuloos, 

Tia'leall’d  the  northern  Highlandman’s 
metropoUfv,  i  I  I 

Ha  was  a  weaver  to  his  trade,  and  plied 
Tlw  iliuttle  to  some  purpose;  and  did  look 
(For  he  was  what  rude  people  call  squint- 

iieyed)vd;  .0  •  ■'  ‘  'ifi!'. T 

Both  on  hit  web  and  on  a  favonrift:  btJok  ! 


Which,  by  ingenious  artifice,  he  tied. 

With  whip-cord,  so  it  dangled  from  a 
hook.— 

I  may  olwerve,  although  it  matters  little, 
He  lived  ’twixt  Did  and  New  Town, 
call’d  the  Spittal. 

He  talk’d  broad  Scotch,  and  understood 
Mune  Erse, 

And  w  as  esteem’d  a  famous  politician  ; 

I’m  tokl  his  mcMn'i-y  had  a  store  of  verse, 
And  jMenty  of  prosaic  erudition  ; 

*Tis  likewise  said,  he  could  with  case  re¬ 
hearse 

A  king’s  s|)eech,  where  he  shew’d  the 
rhetorician  : 

These,  with  some  qualities  I  can’t  be  tell¬ 
ing  of, 

Fora  poor  weaver  in  the  North  were  well 
enough. 

His  w'ife  had  knitted  stockings  of  all  hues, 
Which  is,  or  was,  the  trade  of  that  gmHl 
tow'n ; 

But  I  suspect  there  are  not  many  “  blues” 
Under  the  fringes  of  the  nortlu'in  gf>w’n. 
This  worthy  matron  for  herself  did  use. 

In  general,  a  pair  ’twixt  grey  and  brown  ; 
And  yet  she  ne’er  indulged  the  dull 
brown-study, 

But  w’as,  as  neighl>ours  said,  a  merry 
body.” 

Their  son,  our  hero,  was  a  ho|wfi4l  lad. 

His  name  was  Diitle — Dan  DuAe  I  mean 
t(»  style  him  ;  I 

Dan  Sol  and  Dan  Apollo  we  have  had 
In  many  tales  and  stories,  written  whilotn  : 
Dan  DuAe,  I  say,  would  listen  to  hi$  dad. 
While  witli  bis  wise  harangues  he  did  be¬ 
guile  him  ,  ,1, 

Into  a  love  of  reading,  like  himself. 
Leaving  all  other  woi  k  upon  the  sljieir. 

And  he  did  ])ore  on  many  a  |)uel’8  page. 

So  many,  that  I  do  nui  care  to  kiame  ;  i 
Suffice  it,  that  they  were  of  every  age. 
And,  in  their  day,  the  every  |K‘t« ofi fuse. 
But  men  aikl  things  both  cease  to  bui^^  the 
rage”  ,  ...  ^,.-1  , 

When  other  men  and  things, onr  praises 
claim;  1/f 

And  e’en  the  great  poetic  immorUlity 
I»  found  to  be  of  soincw'hat  tirittle  qu^ity. 

At  sixteen  years  our  hero  fell  hi  love— r 
A  proper  age  for  such  a  silly  passion  ; 
Yet,  ’tis  the  first  thing  that  logins  to  iiiove 
The  youthful  pen  to  scribble  ^  rhyming 
trash  on ;  .  *  1 

And' then  the  patient’s  fancy  ’gins  to  rove 
Through  faby'-land,  because H tis  the 
shion;,  ^  iot<  i  i 

So  did  Dan  Dulfe,'  and  measur’d,,  in  his 

Loves  sonefit^s Widest, ‘cbaalesivfBirfiil 
'  numbcrsl 


r,3  rtigrimage. 

I'uith  from  ihe  city  would  he  wend  at 
inorii. 

And,  where  the  new  canal  is  now,  would 

Musing  ill  all  the  bliss  of  pain,  forlorn, 

Tliough  meeting  maiiy  people  by  the  way : 

By  hope  refresh'd — by  jealous  horrors 
torn, 

lake  many  another  gamester  in  that  play» 

(For  I  could  prove  that  Cupid’s  foolish 
votary 

Is  but  a  sixteenth  holder  in  the  Lotterj  .) 

Well _ he  would  come  to  view  a  pretty 

scene. 

Where  Don’s  pure  w  aves  through  Grand- 
holm’s  fields  meander. 

And  w'here  the  citizens  of  Aberdeen 
Oft,',on  a  Sunday  evening,  love  to  w  ander. 

’Tis  beautiful !  and,  in  the  morning’s 
sheen. 

Whoe’er  admires  it  not — is  but  a  gander. 

It  charm’d  Dan  Dude  each  time  he  look’d 
u|X)n  it,  ’ 

For  ’twas  the  subject  of  his  second  sonnet.  And  then  his  father  died—and  then  his 

mother  1 

Oh  what  a  lovely  prospect  glads  your  eye  Waves  follow*  waves,  and  tears  must  course 
Where  the  sweet  vale  hangs  like  a  Wilton  dow’n  tears,  _  it 

carpet.  And,  in  our  griefs,  another  and  another 

When  swung  between  the  comer  posts  to  Fall  on,  and  push  us  down  the  gulf  of 
dr)’,  years.  "■ 

While  gentle,  undulating  breezes  w’arp  it !  Without  a  sister — and  without  a  brother, 

You  see  the  Don,  mean  time,  so  smooth  His  friends  went  from  him  on  bis  parent’s 

and  sly,  biers, — 

Gliding  beneath,  save  where  there  is  a  Save  an  old  aunt,  whose  tale  goes  thus  (to 
bar  put —  shorten  it — )  /  > 

1  mean  a  dam  for  streams  to  drive  ma-  She  liv’d — fell  sick — and  ^  died  within  a 
chinery,  fortnight !  . 

Which  give  an  air  of  business  to  the 

'  scenery.  '  '  '  *  She  died — but  then  she  left  more  earth 

•  behind  ‘  * 

For  there  arc  mills  for  thread,  and  mills  Than  the  old  sexton’s  spade  could  heap 
”  for  pajicr,  upon  her: 

And  iron  foundries,  making  uncouth  noise.  And  either  she  or  fortune  had  been ’kind— 
And  mills  that  marmfheture  for  the  draper  Dan  got  the  land,  w  hichever  w'as  the  do- 
Wearingappearel,  and  some  wearing  toys:  nor:  ' 

Ah  me  !  they  send  abroad  a  stinking  va-  Yea,  he  was  laird;  and,  though  he  seem’d 

design’d 

Of  steam,  and  smoke,  and  sulphur,  that  For  a  more  immaterial  sort  of  h6nouT, 
destroys  Yet  terra  firma’s  fully  as  delightful 

rhe  silent  sweetness  of  a  dale  so  gentle.  As  Fairy-land  of  flower,  and  flruit,  and 
And  calls  one’s  musings  off  the  senti-  spritefull. 

mental.  .  . 

D  -  ^11  small,  and  poor,  and  barren  vfU  the 

But  still  Dan  DuflTe  would  wander  reck-  spot  i  j 

l«w  ftn  *  .  ^  •  ' 

’  Denying  every  plant  save  whii^  and  hca* 

Aow  in  the  vale,  and  now  upon  the  ridge,  ther  ,  ^  • 

Until  hec^e  to  where  the  hamper’d  Don  And  seldom  useful  for  the  spit.oi:  pci, 

lir  ^  ®  ^  fattening  of  Cbristmaa  wether, 

In  Hav.  Elphinstonc,  ,  Or  when  the  sportsman  chose,  take  a 

In  days  when  Bishops  here  had  prixllege;  shot  .  '  ‘ 

I  do  not  mean  by  this  our  church rfui.  _ _  .i  u,.., ■ 


Long  did  he  wander  round  this  daily  range, 
A  w’alking  harp,  surcharged  with  love  and 
rhymes. 

Until  there  came  about  a  sorry  change, 
Yet  not  uncommon  in  these  sinful  time? : 
Let  not  the  reader  cry  aloud,' “  O  strange!” 
Where  there  are  mortals,  still  there  w  ill 
be  crimes, 

The  lady  of  his  love  (a  cobler’s  daughter) 
Forsook  him  for  a  beau  of  the  first  water ! 


At  giou^e  l;ind 

/of  feather;  ’ 

Besid^  some  thirty  aqr^  of  pjy^tRtjpm 
And  as  much  in  a  state  of  cultirgtiopt 


0- 
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The  n’.ftnsJun  wai  ati  ancient-looking  ruin, 
A  lone,  uniiliapel),  nioss-cUd,  loitering 
tower ; 

And,  certes,  ne’er  romantic  artist  drew  one 
Half  so  expressive  of  time’s  awful  power. 
The  lady  ne’er  could  think  upon  a  new  one, 
Though  many  a  hint  she  got  from  wind 
and  shower. 

And  though  the  garret  seem’d  inclin’d  to 
pitch  in 

Some  sudden  visit  to  the  inviting  kitchen. 

No  wish  had  he  to  hunt  the  fox  or  hare. 
He  thought,  with  me,  tliat  there  was 
something  rude  in’t ; 

But,  when  he  got  his  lands,  another  care 
His  mind  pursued,  more  rational  and 
prudent ; 

In  short  (though  you  may  laugh)  he  did 
repair 

Back  to  his  native  town — became  a  stu¬ 
dent — 

And  fagg’d  as  hard  as  if  he  meant  to  pur. 
chase 

The  pulpit  of  the  richest  of  our  churches. 

He  studied  at  the  King’s,  or  Alton^  College, 
To  which,  for  certain  reasons,  he  was 
partial ;  y. 

Not  that  it  whets,  with  ^tter  hone,  the 
dull  age 

Of  nature’s  witty  weapon  than  the  Ma- 
•  rischal  t 

ill' both,  the  file-like  discipline  of  know- 
ledge. 

To  fine  poetic  feelings  must  be  harshall : 
However,  as  T  took  degrees  in  neither, 

I  shall  not  venture  to  enlarge  on  either. 

Soon  was  his  mind  imbued  with  classic 
^earning. 

And  soon  he  scann’d  the  j)age  of  Greek 
and  Latin, 

Tor  which  his  bowels  ay  began  a  yearning 
When  e’er  the  cock  proclaim’d  the  winter 
matin. 

Think  well  of  this.  Collegians  !  whose 
discerning 

Is  bounded  to  the  skill  of  silk  and  satin. — 
IVe  known,  in  En’bro’,  students  leave  a 
lecture, 

Wise  as  the  daws  that  build  in  th*  archi¬ 
tecture. 

In  mathematics  he  fell  very  deep, 

And  could  have  written  lemma  well,  or 
scholium  ; 

Hi|  had,  besides,  a  philosophic  heap^ 

Of  instruments,  as  compass — quad^t— 

bdldmn/’  "  ' 

Hlf  if  tides  would  turn  out  spring 

Without  applying  to  that  annual  volume 
Alhtaitaek,  and  somfetimes  Paddy* t 
Watch, 

In  whirh  tVe  tithes,  hefhre  fhev^coms,  we 
«afchr’“  »  ^  ^  ' 


Moreover,  he'd  some  inkling  of  astrology. 
And  u%^cd,  at  times,  a  poweri^ul  jk>gic  ham¬ 
mer  ; 

He  read  the  arguments  upon  theology. 
And  echoed  each  polemic’s  noisy  clai^ur; 
He  could  repeat  the  table  of  chronology, 
Without  one  hesitation,  stop,  or  stammer: 

I  n  short,  his  knowledge  was  a  mental  olio. 
Whose  very  index  would  till  up  a  folio. 

But  oft  his  wits  would  go  to  gather  wool ; 
Sometimes  his  wisdom  was  obscure  and 
hazy  ; 

The  first  would  make  him  blunder  like  a 
fool, 

The  second  made  most  people  think  him 
crazy  ; 

Too  busy  now  to  let  his  dinner  cool. 

And  then  to  cut  it,  while  ’twas  warm,  too 
lazy — 

Mistaking  for  a  mushroom  some  large 
fungus, 

And  calling  good  tobacco — mere  mundun- 
gus ! 

All  this  can  \ye  accounted  for  by  calling 
The  mind  a  sheet  of  paper  (say  good  pot,) 
Whereon  th’  unguarded  ))en  has  long  been 
scrawling 

Sideways  and  crossways,  till  ’tis  all  one 
blot. 

Perhaps  upon  the  sheet  wit  has  been  falU 

; 

But,  is  it  legible  ?  I  say  ’tis  not— 

There  is  no  use  your  studious  pen  to 
brandish —  ,«> 

To  soil  the  loaves,  you  should,, upset  the 
standish.  .viM.iui- 

11.  /pj  ftant* 

With  all  this  massof  hcterogcnecmsmattcr, 
Dan  Duffe  return’d  unto  his  home  in 
.  quiet:  i;  ,  aljiiiT  -nr.  jpjiif  \ 

Although  much  wiser,  yet  by  no  means 
fatter  ■  iihnu'f* 

Than  when  he  fed  upon  his  quondam  diet  j 
For  love  and  study  ,k^  a  meagre  platter. 
And  give  small  room  for  knife  < and  fork. 

to  riot  :  lu 

But,  having  brows’d  so  long  on  learaiog’s 
trees,  jh-  >‘iij 

He  needs  must  chew  the  cud  a  while  att 
ease.  'W. 

His  mortal  food,  indeed,  was  plain  and 
simple;  „  . 

For  breakfast — porridge  f  rarely  tea  or 
codec : 

His  barley-broth  had  ^never  made  him 
limp  ill. 

So  that  he  had  to  give  the  doctor  no  fee. 
His  liquor  never  j^vc  his  face  a  pimple. 
That  brilliant  gem  which' is  ^  the  toper’s 
trophyV  ‘ 

And  gout  and  pleurisy  are  seldom  put  on 
The  samcMlsh  Vitfi  a  scrtig  of  Itighlnnd 
mutton.  * 
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Time  now  had  plough’d  some  futnv.vs  His  other  nccessery  part  of  dress 

o’er  his  forelicad,  plush— blue  plush,  of  rather  large 

And  from  his  cheeks  had  stol’n  the  youth-  dimension  ; 

ful  roses ;  I  name  the  thing,  but  you  may 

Vet  there  was  nothing  in  his  aspect  horrid,  '  guess 

As  maybe  some  voung  ladv  now' supjroses.  To  what  small-clothes  I  beg  your  kind  * 
The  promontory  of  his  face  not  torrid,  attention. 

Like  those  w  ho  smear  w  ith  claret  their  Names  are  odd  things,  and  ’tis  a  great 
red  noses.  distress 

Gaunt,  though  athletic — muscular,  though  When  thin^  have  names  so  under  repre- 
meagre,  heiision, 

With  sharp,  grey'eyes— expressive,  quick,  That  you  must  hint,  and  shift,  and  can’t 
and  eager.  get  onward, 

When  you  might  tell  your  meaning  all  in 
Full  forty  years  he  kept  beneath  his  tiles,  ypi,  word. 

His  study  being  as  a  cell  or  prison  is,  . 

Aud  seldom  walking  farther  than  two  Nopdgrun  ssuff  had  he  to  trudge  withal  j 

A  large  umbrella  did  supply  its  place  ! 

So  much  was  he  immured  in  musty  busi-  His  sandal  shoon,  from  Crispin  s  little  sta:!, 

.  Were  such  as  peasant  lads  tlieir  moun- 
At  length,  cne  night,  seduced  by  Luna’s  tains  trace  ; 

sinUeM,  He  had  no  scallop: — so  w*c  scarce  can  call 

llis  brain  was  seiz’d  with  some  romantic  Dan  Duffe  a  pilgrim,  with  a  decent  grace; 

dizziness  ;  Yet  these  arc  trifling  thiriga  that  scarcely 

And  he  resolv’d  to  quit  his  hermit  desk,  signify ;  i 

And  wander  forth  to  view  the  picturesque !  For  dress  should  neither  humble  one  nor 

dignify. 

There’s  no  accounting  for  the  whims  of  ^  t  /  4. 

It  was  upon  a  gentle  mom  of  June 

Rspedally  at  sixty  ;  when  the  mind,  ^  hen  he  did  wend  his  lonely  pilgrim-way; 
Though  creeking  like  the  vane  upon  a  The  birds  did  chant  in  ^melodjous 
steeple,  tune,  ^  ^ 

Turns  with  the  various  shifiings  of  the  aJ'  was  innocent  and  gay 

I  ween  it  had  been  wcTl  nigh  unto  noon, 

Dan  Duffe,  upon  the  thought  of  this,  did  'Yhen  he  espied  the  tow  ers  so  old  and  grey, 
sleej)  ill,  housen  tops  of  s^e  St  Ma- 

Until  he  had  resolv’d  what  he  design’d ;  char,  ....  i  i 

To  visit  tow  n  and  city— plain  and  moun-  Which  gladden’d  much  the  twsom  of  onr 
tain —  walker.  , 

Charch, palace, ruin,cataract,andfountaiii.  He  pass’d  through  Grandhobii’i 
Fur  tins,  he  dress’d  himself  from  top  to  toe,  . 

More  spmee  and  sprig  than  any  far  ol 

^  Whose  features  time  has  scarcely  yrt 

His  shirt — a  little  whiter  then  the  snow,  •  't.  *  mm 

WUh  a  6ae  ruff  that  reach’d  from  ear  to  ^ 

.  or  tnck  d  your 

His  hat  iiad  been  a  new  one  long  ago ;  He, 

Its  shape  and  colour  making  it  ?p^r  Stood  fiw  a  moment,  and,  *  ith. 

Of  such  a  fashion  as  wc  notv  make  sport  on,  i  ji.  >i 

Grand  in  its  dav,  thou'di  now  a  llttlp  tnr  ti-  "  lavan  hnA 

nwhed,  ’  ^  httle  His  parents  lay he  walk’d  W»l|d  to  the 

B«c*use  it  really  wtut  a  little  old  •  '  ii  .  , 

Hi.  velvet  bmton.  8n;i,  var-  „  ““  T  ^ 

Dished  i  ^  oarr  a,  tu  sw  larri 

By  hit  oU  aunt  fif  we  beEev.  -hi,'.  »’  '*  , 

toW{)  ^  whits  BetweeH  the  bakwtnwies  hfraMidsed: iMwd 

B«dos  his  kMet  were,  iHcrlv  7,°  “**  *P‘**I*»'  ““«*•  •"  ‘ 

with  hucklet.  ymmind  He  read  hia-pa»e0tS"WiUiit  i-wivd'  *h*»-~ 

And  friUs  ieaeh*4  ^  I  -  Here  lieaV’*^  niaTT}"i  a  ai 

hi*  knackist.  ^  ^ustband  to  Bless  me!  bis  mistress ! — acrwfs^'gtoans, 

•*'  ’  and  sighs.  ••  ,  "T  K  ',/vt 
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He  pftSii*d  the  College,  with  its  piettjr 
towers ; 

*Twa:»  silent,  dull,  and  drear,  b^Tond  ex¬ 
pression  : 

In  various  seasons  wc  have  various  flowers, 
And  buds  of  science  bloom  not  till  the 
session 

"  He  passM  his  father's  house,  where  youth¬ 

ful  hours 

Made  play  and  pastime  all  their  soft  pro¬ 
fession  : 

AJas !  the  door  of  that  low  habitation 
Was  crowded  with  a  stranger's  generation. 

He  pass'd  through  Aberdeen  (I  mean  the 
New) 

By  Gallow'gate  and  Broad-street,  and  the 
apacious, 

Wkle,'half-huilt  Union  Street,  though  fair 
I  to  view, 

He  view'd  w  ith  calm  indifTcrencc.  Vexa¬ 
tious! 

fliBBitheproud  townsmen  in  its  praises  due. 
Ate  eomewhat  tiresome,  fuoli^,  and  lo¬ 
quacious. 

lie  pass'd  the  Denbum  Bridge,  with  deep 
gulf  under. 

Look'd  o'er  the  parapet-— it  mov'd — no 
wonder. 

AB  these  he  pass'd  ;  yet  no  one  human 

he,  remembering  to  have  seen  before ! 

Kdr  word  spoke  he,  since  he  began  to 

»r_ 

,  ^trace 

His  pilgrim  journey  from  his  castle  door. 
A1|m  •  how  soon  the  men  of  dust,  give 
place 

To  their  own  frail  epitomes  !  fourscore 
It^baeign  in  the  town  of  its  nativity— 
Who  then  would  wish  for  wearisome 
longevity  ? 

What  is  our  life  ?  some  call  it  a  poor  play, 
Fill'd  with  strange  scenes  of  happiness 
and  sorrow  : 

Mtlhinks  'tis  but  a  short  and  varied  day, 
iBfgirt  by  yesterday  and  by  to-morrow. 
This  thing  1  know ;  we're  always  made 
repay 

To  Mem'i7,^what  from  Hq)e  w’e  beg  and 
borrow ; 

ask  the  time  beibre  It  is  onrown. 

And  never  know  its  presence— till  'tis 
'  '  'flowti. 

I  MD  getting  serious :  'tis  a  sign  ^ 

‘  nlhat  we  are  near  the  close  of  this  first 
„  Mction  % 

.'^ijnlithoagli  we*re  not  mneh  nearer  to  our 
shrills, 

akwriy,*  and  in  bent  direction. 
i^^Therc  is  a  certain  hour  when  Iblks  8h<mld 
driiB,  ■  ^  1  ■ 

3  >  And  Danfimr  dinner  now  feels  no  ejection  ; 
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And,  though  your  pilgrims  often  chose  a 
cavern. 

Ours,  near  the  bridge  of  Dec,  sits  in  a 
tavern. 

Next  Canlo  shall  be  rife  with  scenes  of 
beauty, 

Sublimity,  and  grandeur ;  mountains, 
plains. 

Besides  some  things  in  poctiy  quite  new 
.  ,t’ye. 

Which  w’e've  collected  for  our  future 
stnuns  ; 

Meantime,  wc  think  it  our  especial  duty 

To  thank  the  reader  for  his  patient  pains  : 

The  muse  is  tir'd  and  jaded ;  so  Til  stop 
her. 

And  you  may  do  whatever  you  think 
proper. 


LONDON  THEATRICAL  CORRE.SFON- 
.  DENCE. 

London f  \st  January, 
I  DARE  say,  Mr  Editor,  some  of 
your  readers,  from  my  late  taciturni¬ 
ty,  fancy  1  am  dead.  Two  months 
without  a  theatrical  letter  from  one 
who  seems  to  have  so  much  pleasure 
in  writing  about  plays,  play-houses, 
and  players  !  Nothing  but  the  si¬ 
lence  of  the  grave  could  have  made 
him  silent !  Then,  as  to ’  the  mode 
and  manner  of  my  death,  the  conjec¬ 
tures  will  have  been  various,h6dbubt: 
perhaps  dead  of  disappointment,  hav¬ 
ing  taxen  to  the  stage  my^If,  and 
finding  1  can  do  no  better  than  Mr 
Barnard  or  Mr  PeujLey  perhaps 
squeezed  to  death  in  the  crowd,  oo  the 
re-opening  of  Drury- Lane  Theatre; 
or  perhaps  shot  in  a  duel,  with  Aiy 
friend  (or  rather  enemy)  Mr  Atkitis, 
of  nose  notoriety,  and  whoy.  it  may 
be  remembered,  (as  I  take  all  respon¬ 
sibility  upon  myself,  'and  i  thei^y 
lighten  the  burden  of  thi^  EtHt6t,) 
sent  me  a  challenge,' because' 'I  com¬ 
pared  him,  in  this  respect  only,  to 
Lord  Monboddo  and  Torn  Faine%  I 
knew  very  well  that  Mr  Atkins  had 
been  entrusted  by  the  Manager  of 
Covent-Gardeu  with  a  pistol,  when 
he  played  one  of  Maobeath's  com¬ 
panions  in  the  ''  Beggars*  Opera 
but  1  did  not  know  that  he  would 
entrust  himself  with  one  in  a  duel, 
reooUecting  what  an  unmissable  mark 
his  nose  must  be,  cspeeially  in  pro¬ 
file. '-f  ‘^hriost  wish^  I'  had'tcee^d 
bis  “  daring  to  the  ficid;'’  ‘for  since 
1 
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bat  he  threatens  si ve  subject.  Hc>w  1  shall  be  able 
Seneca’s  opinion  to  pacify  Mr  Atkins  1  know  not, 
especially  if  it  be  true,  according  to 
,„r  ip.c  MV,.  ‘he  Latin  epigrammatist,  that  Na- 

,  sti3  ctt  sedes  iroo.  ■ 

whatever  courec  satisfy  the  reader,  then,  to 

ik  lit  to  take,  let  I 

with  the  follow-  living,  and  it  satisfies. me  to 
j  Opere  Burl^he  during  the  interval  in 

>  merriest  fellows  j  jjcen  silent,  very  little 

j  thus  answered  a  ^  eitlier  of  our  great 

It  with  his  nasal  ^i^eatres  worth  saying  much  about. 

At  Covent-Garden,  indeed,  the  Ma- 
say,  and  very  true  ngg^r  has  produced  t\vo  new”  pieces, 
and  one  new  performer.  The  first 
pacK>usk.ndofonc!  these  was  a  comic  opera,  called 

veiy  l^ge  annui^  «  Maid  Marian,”  founded  upon  a 
— for  they  ve  none.  ,  i  ^ 

^rfarihaitwcitis;  "“Tfl  the  same  name,  and  got  up, 

sav  when  you  have  as  is  asserted,  bj;  the  same  author. 

There  was  nothing  new  in  it,  out 
that  I  can  thump  it;  ingenuity  in  the  adaptation  to  the 
eed  no  other  trum-  stage  and  the  music,  by  which  it 
was  set  off  to  great  advantage.  We 

•  V*  might  just  as  well  criticise  the  novel 

ginal  but  I  doubt  •»  ,  ^  jip. 

nds  Italmn.  For  between  them ;  and  the  novel 

IS  theatnea  ne-  hands  of  all 

i  IS  in  ng  IS  ,  readers  of  productions  of  that  kind. 

.  1  j  1  hfe  and  entertainment  in  the  piece, 

than  two  hundred 

M.  Tree  (in  breeches,  ns  usual,) 

11  thoc  what,  made  it  go  off  very  pleasantly.  €'• 

with  ease  distinguish  Kemble  also  accomplished  much  for 
OSes,  as  thus :  your  jt  j  when  he  docs  not  go  out  of  his 
way,  and  strive  to  attain  what  is 
rge,  and  broad,  beyond  his  power  and  capacity,  he  is 

jour  valiant,  gene-  ni ore  than  a  respectable  actor.  I  am 

nrwi  n  rrvn.t  nothiog  fuTthei  about 

P'1  g  his  attempting  Coriolanus,  Brutus, 

s  very  fresh  and  raw,  Hamlet,  Alacbcth,  ;  part* 

winter  and  miiekiv  which,  it  wai  threatened  at  the  o|5en- 
ing  of  the  winter  theatres,  he  would 
a  in  his  dish  of  jxir.  assume :  indeed  be  tried  Hamlet 
once,  and  only  once. 

This  reminds  me  of  an  anecdote 
t  apply  this  quota-  to]^j  Qf  another  of  mv  theatrical 
Tmine  whether  his  friends,  Mr  Claremont.  Well, 
»e,  much  like  a  ^fr  Claremont,”  said  John  Kemble 
an  ,  generous  nose.  to  him  one  day,  “  where  have  you 
e,  I  should  certain-  been  during  the  summer-?”;  );  I 

performing  in  the  eoun- 
^  with  the  parodist  try.”  “  AVhero,  pray,  JVJy  Clar^ 

mont,  and  what  parts?” 

orj’  of  my  face,”  &c.  *  replied  Claremont,  advancing. 

as  on  the  stage,  ‘  one  manly  leg/ 
B  now  pretty  nearly  “  at  Oakhampton  I  played  .Macbeth 
Jose  oft  its  legs,  (for  — at  Dunstable,  Coricianufr’^-nandiat 
BO  much  the  Iqrg  of  Spinham-Lane,  Hamlet,  twke.”^ 
noscl,  and  for  the  «What!  Mr  Claremont,”  cried  John, 
uit  this  very  exten-  '^Hamlet  ttoice — twfce in  onenlace?* 
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After  this  inciileut  it  was  that  Kem- 
hle  advanced  Mr  C'larcMnont  to  the 
rank  of  the  Duke  in  Uonico  tnul  Ju¬ 
liet,  a  character  lie  lias  always  since 
represented  with  threat  applause. 

A  tragedy,  under  the  title  of  “  The 
Huguenot,"  was  also  brought  out  at 
Coven t-Garden.  The  style  of  the 
language  may  be  instantly  guessed 
from  the  fact,  that  it  was  ^vritten  by 
Mr  Shiel,  an  Irish  youn^  gentleman, 
who  had  the  advantage,  in  his  former 


pro<Uictions,  to  be  assisted  by  the  rare 
talents  of  ^liss  O'Neil.  Her  place 
was  now  supplied  by  Miss  F.  II. 
Kelly,  (!  beg  her  pardon  if  I  do  not 
give  her  initials  correctly,)  the  new 
actress  to  whom  1  alluded.  She  is  a 
young  lady  of  very  considerable  abi¬ 
lity  ;  but  ill  the  London  papers  and 
magazines,  she  has  been  injudicious¬ 
ly  over-rated.  She  first  came  out 
with  great  success  as  Juliet ;  then 
she  played  a  part  in  The  Hugue¬ 
not,"  and,  lastly,  she  appeared  as 
Rutland  in  “  'Lhe  Earl  of  Esse^." 
The  last  character  did  not  please  the 
public  as  much  as  was  expected,  and 
Air  Shiel’s  tragedy  is  already  among 
the  dead,  though  it  had  the  good 
fortune  to  escape  being  among  the 
damned.  The  story  was  romantic, 
more  fit  for  a  inelo-draina  than  a  tra- 
getly ;  but  some  of  the  incidents  were 
offensive,  though  a  good  deal  know¬ 
ledge  of  stage-effect  was  displayed  in 
the  situations.  Mr  Shiel  would  write 
much  better  could  he  once  be  per- 
guadeil  that  highly- wrought,  butcom- 
mon- place  similes  do  not  belong 
to  dramatic  poetry,  if  indeed  they 
belong  to  any  poetry  at  all.  Mr  Mac- 
leady  (who  was  announced  as  from 
a  tour  in  Italy*')  supported  the  prin¬ 
cipal  male  character  very  ably :  be 
has  since  done  very  little. 

The  head  Manager  and  “  sole 
Lessee  of  the  Theatre-Royal  Drury- 
Lane,"  has  brought  out  no  new 
piece,  excepting  an  0[>era,  tfT?  title 
of  which  is  of  little  importance, 
(Aough  quite  as  important  as  either 
the  dialogue  or  music,)  and  a  farce, 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  Miss 
f3ara  Fisher,  *•  the  infant  prwligy," 
to  the  audience  of  a  winter  house. 
Of  her  1  have  before  spoken,  and  it 
lilludinously  stated  in  the  bills,  that 
ahe  is  only  engaged  “  for  children’s 
Wtu."  Braham  sung  in  the  Opera, 
out  he  could  not  do  every  thing. 


Of  the  respective  meri(.s  ol'  Kean 
and  Young,  who  have  at  length  ap- 
jK'arcd  on  the  London  boards  toge¬ 
ther,  1  should  be  inclined  tosayinori*, 
if  my  sheet  were  not  so  nearly  tilled. 
It  is  the  less  necessary,  however,  not 
only  because'  they  are  both  so  well 
knmvn,  but  because  f  have  seen  no 
criticism  upon  them,  from  the  penny 
‘‘  Theatrical  Observer,"  up  to  the 
three  and  six-penny  New  Month¬ 
ly,"  that  is  not,  in  general,  very  judi¬ 
cious  :  the  styles  of  these  two  actors 
are  extremely  different,  and  the  dis¬ 
tinctions  obvious.  <  Ithcllo  is  the  on¬ 
ly  tragedy  in  which  they  have  been 
pittecl  against  each  other,  and  there 
they  can  hardly  be  siiid  to  have  been 
fairly  pitted  in  “  fearfid  oppo.sition," 
because  the  leading  characters  are  .so 
totally  dissimilar.  Kean  lias  played 
Othello,  and  Young  only  lago,  where¬ 
as  if  they  had  changed  parts  on  al¬ 
ternate  nights,  a  judgment  might 
have  been  better  formed  on  their 
respective  tidents.  I  freely  admit 
with,  I  believe,  the  public  at  large, 
the  sujHjriority  of  Keaii ;  hut  I  think 
undue  fault  has  been  found,  in  some 
quarters,  with  Young's  lago,  on  the 
score  that  he  makes  the  villany  loo 
glaring  and  obtrusive.  Shakespean' 
clearly  meant  these  two  persons  to  be 
contrasted ;  the  generosity  an«l  open*- 
ness  of  Othello  was  to  be  set  off  by  the 
low-mindedness  and  wilyness  of  lago; 
and  on  our  stages,  as  at  present  con¬ 
structed,  the  distinction  must  be 
made  broadly,  or  it  will  not  be  per¬ 
ceived  at  all.  The  error  is,  when  a 
clumsy  actor  makes  the*  character  of 
lago  apix?ar  so  hideously  dcfonried, 
that  even  Othello  could  not  mistake 
it.  1  deny  that  Mr  Young  wfent  so 
far  as  this,  though  perhaps,  to  one  or 
two  of  the  questions  lie  put  to  Othel¬ 
lo,  he  gave  rather  too  mudi  empha¬ 
sis.  On  the  whole,  his  may  bo  pro¬ 
nounced  the  best  lago  on  the  stage, 
excepting  Kean's,  and  it  is  a  real 
treat  to  see  their  strength  combined 
in  the  support  of  so  magnificent  a 
tragedy. 

Ben  vi  siete  accopptate^  to  giurerci. 

London,  9th  January. 

The  following  most  important  hul^ 
letin  has  just  bc^n  published  in  all 
the  ncwspa^iers.  The  subject  to 
which  it  relates  is  of  such  deep  in¬ 
terest,  that  I  cannot  omit  it :  it  is  cn- 
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itled  precisely  in  the  same  form  as  call  the  Fjaz^  in ^  Covent-garden 
hose  that  are  issued  on  the  illness  ef  (where  their  f^er  s  shop  Is  situa- 
iiis  Majesty.  ted)  after  the  English  fashion,  t  but 

“  Mr  Eli.iston*s  Health. —  Piaiza.  If  he  had  left  the  puff  to 
Mr  Elliston  had  been  nursing  him-  them,  they  might  have  done  it  better 
self  at  home  all  Wednesday,  in  cijn-  in  one  respect,  they  would  perhaps 
senuence  of  a  severe  attack  of  cold  ’  have  made  it  grammar,  and  not  hai'e 
fie  dined  off  broth  at  4  o^clock,  and  told  us,  that,  Hr  Pearson  t  says 
it  5  set  off  for  the  theatre,  to  prepare  he,  (Mr  Robins,  and  not  MrjEllis- 
for  Young  Dornton,  in  the  comedy  of  ton)  will  be  able  to  resume -  his 
The  Road  to  Ruin.**  Just  as  he  professional  labours  early  in  the  en- 
had  reached  Drury-Lane,  he  was  suing  week.*’  As  it  stands,  mistakes 
seized  with  a  fit  of  epilepsy,  which  may  arise,  for  even  auctioneers  now 
continued  till  near  12  o'clock.  He  call  their  business  a  profession. 
was  not  well  enough  to  be  removed  W’ith  regard  to  Mr  Elliston,  I  am 
in  the  evening,  and  a  bed  was  made  very  glad  to  hear  that  he  is  better, 
up  for  him  in  his  own  room  at  the  but  1  doubt  if  the  disappointment  ot 
theatre.  Miss  Elliston  attendeil  him  the  public  on^  the  night  he  was  to 
throughout  the  night  and  yesterday ;  have  played  Young  Dornton  w^as  as 
and  Mr  Robins  sent  his  carriage  in  great  as  his  own.  He  made  wray  for 
the  afternoon  to  take  them  home,  something  better ;  and  he  is  rather 
Dr  Pearson  says  he  will  be  able  to  too  fond  of  appearing  in  a  certain 
resume  his  professional  labours  early  class  of  characters,  in  which  <  lie  ex¬ 
in  the  ensuing  week.’*  celled  (no  man  more  so)  twenty 

I  do  not  mean  to  make  a  joke  of  years  ago,  but  for  which  he  is  now 
any  thing  at  all  serious ;  but  what  if  altogether  unfit,  both  from  age  and 
it  should  turn  out  that  IMr  Elliston’s  bulkiness.  I  am  tired  of  seeing  him 
**  fit  of  epilepsy'*  ^vas  aggravated,  I  in  his  Rovers  and  Raiigers>w  and 
do  not  say  produced,  by  tne  extreme  Domtons  and  Vapids.  r*  1 
thinness  of  the  house  collected  to  In  consequence  of  the  absence  of 
see  the  elderly  gentleman  ]>erform  Kean,  and  the  illness  of  Elliston, 
the  part  of  Young  Dornton  I  do  Young,  for  the  last  week,  has  had 
not  assert  that  it  was  so.  All  the  the  whole  stage  of  Drury-Lanei  to 
information  in  this  laboriously  mi-  himself.  He  has  played  Hamlet, 
nute  production  is  certainly  of  the  Macbeth,  and  Zanga,  all  parts  that 
utmost  value — not  excepting  even  have  hitlierto  been  undertaken  at 
the  notice  of  the  “broth  at  4  o’clock,**  this  house  by  Kean  only.  He  was 
only  here  the  public  has  to  complain  willing,  most  likely,  to  make  good 
of  an  omission  as  to  whether  the  use  of  his  time  in  this  interval,  and 
broth  was  made  of  mutton,  beef,  or  his  success  has  been  flattering  to  his 
real !  This  was  a  singular  oversight,  ambitious  rivalship.  Kean  is  to-day 
No  doubt,  Miss  Elliston  is  a  very  af-  advertised  soon  to  re-appear  in  Rich- 
fectionatc  and  attentive  daughter ;  ard :  it  is  not  likely,  therefore,  that 
but  this  “  puft  collateral**  will  not  Young  wdll  invade  this  province,  and 
make  any  body  think  her  at  all  the  Kean  may  have  taken  tliis  step  as  a 
more  so,  or  get  her  a  husband  at  all  precaution  against  encroachment  up- 
thc  sooner.  Hence,  also,  we  learn,  on  bis  peculiar  line  of  acting.  Young 
very  artfully,  that  Mr  Robins  keeps  has  a  great  many  partisans;  his  ta- 
a  carriage  ;  a  matter  of  great  import-  lents  are  very  considerable,  butt  it 
Robins.  And  who  is  cannot  be  said,  as  every  body 
Wr  IU)bins  ?  The  auctioneer,  and,  knowledges,  that  he  has  the  gift  of 
1  would  lay  my  life,  the  author  of  genius :  it  is  here  that  Kean  .does, 
this  rare  specimen  of  his  skill  in  that  and  always  will,  excel  him- 1 ;  In 

/Minor  monos' 
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1  have  never  had  an  opportunity,  or 
at  kast  1  have  never  taken  it,  ot*  aee« 
Kean's  Zanga ;  but  Young’s  is  a 
very  powerful  perfonnaiicc.  He  was 
always  a  very  pains-taking  actor, 
but  now  he,  of  course,  exerts  himself 
to  the  utmost.  Like  Keaii,  though 
Bot  in  the  same  degree,  he  wants  a 
flood  Iverson ;  but  his  rival  possesses 
tliut  which,  a  great  authority  declar¬ 
ed,  made  Clarrick  appear  six  feet 
^igh. 

The  day  before  yesterday,  a  new 
“  comedy,  in  two  acts,”  as  it  is  call¬ 
ed,  was  brought  out  at  this  theatre  ; 
but  before  1  speak  of  it,  1  shall  see 
it  a  second  time. 

London,  Wth  January. 

One  reason  why  I  wished  to  see 
the  new  “  comedy,  in  two  acts,”  a 
second  time,  w'as,  that  I  found  it 
very  lavishly  praised  in  some  of  the 
London  newspapers;  and  as  I  con¬ 
fess  tlie  piece  did  not  seem  to  me  to 
^deserve  it,  I  w’as  unwilling  hastily 
to  pronounce  upon  it.  It  is  under- 
uitoml  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Dibdin, 
and,  like  several  of  his  other  drama- 
^tic  productions,  the  title  is  a  strange 
,  ono— -iSi/zipson  Co.  If  we  go  on  in 

^this  style,  we  shall  soon  confound 
the  Biofrraphia  Dramatica  with 
ILeiit’s  Director  If — a  very  little  while 
ago  we  had  Peter  Fin,  /ishmonfrer,” 
at  the  Haymarket.  But,  if  Mr  Di^ 
din’s  title  be  new,  he  offers  no  great 
novelty  in  the  plot  or  characters, 
both  of  which  have  been  often  seen 
upon  the  stage  before,  though,  per¬ 
haps,  in  somewhat  different  combi¬ 
nations.  It  was  prudent,  therefore, 
in  him,  to  adopt  a  name  unlike  any 
thing  ever  heard  of  before,  and  such 
as,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  never  be 
■lieard  of  again.  The  whole  story  is 
built  upon  the  discordant  habits  and 
^inclinationa  of  two  partners  of  Fen- 
tchurch-Street,  Simpson  &  Co.,  and 
|thcir  two  wives:  one  partner  is  a 
iutrict,  precise,  puritanical  sort  of 
'  a  tradesman,  afflicted  witli  a  fretful, 
4^alous  wife :  the  other  partner  is  of 
afar  more  liberal  turn,  running  into 
various  excesses,  especially  with  fe- 
•analcs,  but  blest  with  a  wife  who  is 
of  an  oi)en,  confiding  temper,  with- 
ut  a,partiUe  of  suspicion.  All  the 
umour  of  the  piece  arises  out  of  one 
partner  being  mistaken  for  another. 


and,  but  for  the  excellent  acting  of 
Mrs  J>avison,  Mrs  Glover,  Terry, 
and  Coo^ier,  damnation  must  have 
folio wetl  the  fall  of  the  curtain.  Ter¬ 
ry’s  character  is  copied  with  much 
accuracy  from  a  part  he  played  in 
the  summer,  at  tlie  Haymarket,  in  a 
piece  written  by  Kenny,  1  forget  the 
name  of  it. 

There  is  hardly  a  particle  of  life 
or  reality  about  this  cometly  in  two 
acts.”  1  suppose  it  is  called  a  co¬ 
medy,  because  it  has  neither  wit,  nor 
humour,  nor  drollery ,  nor  character 
enough,  to  deserve  the  name  of  a 
farce.  This  is  as  it  should  be  :  we 
have  lately  bad  very  few  comedies 
that  have  not  been  more  like  farces 
ill  five  acts,  though  it  would  not  do 
so  to  announce  them  in  the  bills. 
Much  as  it  may  suit  the  grave  and 
censorious  to  find  fault  witli  Tom 
and  Jerry,”  and  pieces  of  that  stamp, 
they  have  a  great  deal  of  truth  to 
recommend  them,  and  they  ai*e  at 
least  pleasant  exaggerations  of  actual 
manners.  A  protluction  of  tliis  sort 
was  brought  out  a  few  nights  ago,  at 
tlic  Adelphi  Theatre,  called  ‘‘  Cireeii 
in  France  but  thougli  very  amus- 
ingjMtis  not  like  the  original,  “  Life 
in  London,”  whicli,  if  uot  actual 
life,  was  certainly  very  liko  it.  Nor 
was  its  moral  so  bad  as  some  of'  tlu? 
disciples  of  Cant,  (1  do  not  mean 
Kant  the  German  metaphysician,) 
in  this  canting  age,  would  endeavour 
to  persuade  us.  But,  after  aJl,  the 
moral  of  a  dramatic  reprei^utaiion  is 
like  the  moral  of  a  fable,  scarcely  ever 
read,  and  still  more  seldom  ui)der- 
stood,  by  those  to  whom  it  ia  address¬ 
ed.  Besides,  what  does  it  signify,  if 
a  few  poor  old  crazy  watchnien  get 
knocked  down,  or  a  few  ulk  game¬ 
some  apprentices  get  shut  up  iu  the 
watch-house  from  Saturday  till  Mon¬ 
day  ?  It  rather  dues  them  gooil  than 
harm,  and  must  leave  a  far  more 
powerful  effect  upon  their  future 
conduct,  than  all  tlie  sage  dogmas 
that  could  be  crammed  down  their 
throats.  Neither  do  1  believe  that 
one  more  guardian  of  the  night,  or 
one  more  apprentice,  has  suffered  in 
consequence  of  the  iierformances  of 
those  lovers  of  spree,  (and  who  shall 
say  he  is  not  a  lover  o#'  Mr 

Tliomas  Dashaway,  Mr  Jeremiah 
Hawthorn,  and  Mr  Robcirt  Logic. 
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The  Loikilon  apprentices  have  sadly  liis  lihl  of  callb  coknmill. 
degenerated  since  the  day  that  Hey-  Chapter  A/, 

wood  (the  contemporary  ot'  Shake-  ^  ji^^trimony  !  I  have  sigh’d  for  thee, 
sj)eaTe)  sent  them  out  as  the  conquer-*  happiness  thy  home  w  ithin ; 

ors  ot  tiernsalem  ^  j  and  !■  see  no  Matrimony  !  1  have  long’d  to^bc 
reason  wliy  the  race  should  not  he  chain’d  with  thy  chains,  that  never 
rcstorwl :  my  opinion  is,  that  ‘‘Lite  fret  the  skin,  *  ‘  * 

in  London”  will  contribute  to  it.  1, ike  those  that  des|)otism  oft  Imlh  twiueH 

A  person  called  in  the  bills  (as  Around  the  dungeon’d  limbs  of  jxHjrnmi!- 
inattcr  of  courtesy,  I  suppose,)  “  a  kind.  ‘ 

gentleman,  made  his  first  appear-  ,  wedlock  is  a  very  plea.saxit  state, 
ance  in  London  l^t  night,  as  i  oung  j  dreamt,  and  many  a  drciun 

Meadows,  in  “  Love  in  a  \  lilagc  :  . 

his  deportment  was  like  any*  thing  p'or  when  a  husband  loses  his  dear  male, 
but  that  of  “  a  gentleman,  and  his  ♦^pjg  he  again  wiU  wed : 

singing  like  any  thing  but  that  ot  a  when  a  prison’d  linnet  once  gets  free, 
musician.  hat,  besides  his  un-  ’Tis  ten  to  one  that  him  you’ll  never  sec. 
lucky  stars,  brought  him  on  the 

stage,  remains  to  be  seen.  L  man  s  ambitious,  and  uill  cluisca  wife 

Miss  Patou  has  drawn  tw'o  or  lliree  krom  some  high  sphere,  superior  to  hia. 

full  houses  to  Covent-Garden,  to  hear  ^  own,  .  ' 

her  Mandane:  she  possesses  voice  There’s  every  chance  that  he  1)  be  wed  U, 

and  science,  but  she  is  >»istake'U  if  trembling  hy  the 

she  imagines  that  she  can  ever  rival  throne  / 

Miss  Stephens ;  1  hardly  believe  that  eastern  despot.  Do  I  augur  well  ? 

she  pretends  to  do  It.  I  quite  agr^‘  ask  at  Addison_for  he  can  tell, 

in  all  that  has  been  said  about  Mr 

Pcannan  in  Arbaces :  his  singing  is  if  man  is  avaricious,  and  shall  take"' 
essentially  vulgar,  and  tlie  managers  A  consort  merely  on  account  of  iiclf, 
deserve  severe  censure  for  thrusting  He  wrongs  the  woman  for  her  do^rry's  sake, 
him  forward  in  a  part  for  which  he  ^*or  can  he  bless,  nor  can  bebfet  him- 
is  totally  unfit.  It  is  riiliculous  to  self?  '  , 

suppose  that  such  an  opera  as  Ar-  She  proves  a  burden,  like  a  pedlar’s  jiack, 
taxerxes  can  be  got  up  with  one  ''  hicb,  it  he  durst,  he  d  tumble  liib 
principal  singer  only.  Duruset’s  voice 

is  like  a  dismal  foggy  day  in  Novem-  ^ven  Johnson  had  the  folly  to  conceive 

k"  ’  /Htc'.’s  ,ie  |„v’a  a  woman,  twice'  his  age  or 

above  Air  Pearman,  who  ought  never  nearly  ; 

to  aspire  ^  singing  any  thing  supe-  At  least  he  says  so — but  I  still  believe 
rior  to^  Plus  bottle  s  the  sun  of  our  was  the  lucre  that  he  held  most 

table,” — and  that  not  before  gentle-  dearly  ; 

men.  1  have  no  room  left  to  say  any  I  say  not  that  he  lies — but  it  is  j^lain  ? 


Which,  if  he  durst,  he'd  tumble  from  his 


s  uKc  a  aismai  loggy  aay  m  i>ovem- 

k"  ’  /Htc'.’s  ,ie  |„v’a  a  woman,  twice'  his  age  or 

above  Air  Pearman,  who  ought  never  nearly  ; 

to  aspire  ^  singing  any  thing  supe-  At  least  he  says  so — but  I  still  believe 
rior  to^  Phis  bottle  s  the  sun  of  our  was  the  lucre  that  he  held  most 

table,” — and  that  not  before  gentle-  dearly  ; 

men.  1  have  no  room  left  to  say  any  I  say  not  that  he  lies — but  it  is  j^lain  ? 

thing  about  the  Christinas  panto-  The  sapient  moralist  was  much  mistaken, 

mimes,  and  the  omission  is  not  very  ,  • 

material.  If  man’s  afTectionatc,  and  has  the  pqw’r 

_ _ _  fondly  loving — and  is  lovM  again, 

Then  is  the  time  to  wed :  the  summer 
“The  Four  ’Prentices  of  London,  bow’r 

u  ith  the  Conquest  of  Jerusalem,”  when  ^Vhere  blossoms  blow,  and^wfld-bird'* 
first  acted  does  not  appear,  but  certainly  pour  their  strain, 

some  considerable  time  before  the  death  Displays  nought  lialf  so  lovely  or  sd  sweet, 

of  Elizabeth.  By  the  bye,  the  commen-  As  homes  where  beating  hearts  in 

tators  ought  not  to  have  missed,  as  they  beat.  * 

all  have  done,  the  obvious  allusion  in  the  ■  t  * 

1*080  prologue  of  this  play,  by  Heyw'ood,  “  Yes,  Love  is  light  from  HeavejsJ”-**»* 
to  Shakespeare’s  “  Winter’s  Tale.”—  Byron  sings —  .  f  - 

“  rather  thought  fit  to  exemplify  to  Tiiough  his  but  seems  ,a  .torch^li^tt  of 
the  public  censure  things  concealed  and  damnation,  f,,.  ,n  ♦ 

<»hacurod,  such  os  arc  not  common  w  ilh  ^  k*^'h  he,  like  an  incendiary,  lliiigt^f 
every  one,  than  such  historical  lairs  as  To  set  young  creatures  in  'a  conflag^^” 
every  one  can  tell  by  the  fire  in  in^fcr.”  lion  ; 


tsgir- 
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Poor  souls  arc  bang'd  for  lirmg  bttn>s  and 
ricks, 

While  he  is  prais'd  tor  burning  hearts 
like  bricks. 

“  Yes,  Love  is  light  from  Hcav'n !”  and 
Mary's  bosom 

Has  felt  its  inllucucc  like  a  summer's 
ray; 

Aod  flow'rs  of  joy  beneath  its  radiance 
blossom, 

Delightful  flow'rs,  that  shall  not  pass 
away  ; 

No !  they  shall  live  while  I  have  jx)w’r  to 
cherish 

The  heart  I  love — and  that’s  till  I  shall 
perish. 

Oh !  Mary  is  indeed  a  countless  treasure  ! 

For  she  has  l)eauty — that  is  sweet  to 
gaze  on  ; 

And  she  has  feeling— that's  a  fount  of 
pleasure ; 

And  she  has  fancy — gloomy  hours  to 
blazon  ; 

And  she  has  judgment— to  conduct  her 
way 

Through  this  dark  world,  where  folks  are 
apt  to  stray. 

I  would  not  like  a  wife  like  Hannah 
Moore; 

,  She’  s  too  sedate — I  love  a  little  matl- 
ness ; 

Not  quite  insanity,  you  may  l)e  sure — 

But  that  bright  spirit  that  is  always 
gladness, 

'That,  like  a  sun-ray  flitting  o'er  the 
mountains. 

Plays  on  the  streams,  arxl  dunces  on  the 
fountains. 

Miss  Edgeworth's  far  too  knowing  for  a 
spouse, 

A  knowing  woman's  sure  to  wear  the 
breeches ; 

And  Lord  keep  me  for  ever  from  that 
house 

Where  husband  acts  but  as  his  consort 
teaches ; 

J#bn  Knox,  for  all  thy  rudeness,  I  main¬ 
tain 

With  thee,  that  petticoats  should  never 
reign.  , 

1^  David  Hume  clabomtely  laud. 

And  Spenser  sing  the  glories  of  Queen 
Bess ; 

I  Wot  her  little  better  than  her  dad, 

.  '^Although  her  *wickcdne9s  appear  much 

^  less; 

Baft  O' her  bosom  was  a  fcarAil  tide 

Of  jpasslon,  vanity,  revenge,  and  pride  ! 

Whi  Ow^son,  ,^or,^^Lady — what's  her 
name 

Has  too  much  fire— at  least  if  she  re¬ 
semble 


Her  “  Ida” — Ida  is  a  thing  of  flume'. 

Might  make  admirers  stuiid  aloof  and 
tremble, 

Though  love  like  hcr's  expUxles  like  a  sky¬ 
rocket, 

Or,  like  a  candle,  soon  bums  to  the  socket. 

Jane  Porter,  I  conceive,  is  too  romantic, 

At  least  she  loves  to  make  her  heroines 
so ; 

And  though  these  heroines  be  not  quite 
frantic, 

Their  dream-like  essence  never  cun  be¬ 
stow 

Substantial  bliss — a  matrimonial  chain 
Could  scarce  these  spirits  from  their  flights 
detain. 

Joanna  Baillie  has  a  soul  too  high 

To  Iw  the  wife  of  any  mortal  creature ; 
Yes,  man  may  gaze  ujkjh  her  with  his  eye. 
And  worship  her  as  u  sujxirior  nature, 
Hut  nothing  more — she's  worthy  to  be¬ 
come 

Apollo's  consort  in  Elysium. 

But  Mistress  Opie  has  a  w’oman's  heart — 
Soft,  feeling,  tender,  every  thing  1  Im  e ; 
And  she  possesses  genius  to  imi>art 
(As  well  her  novels  and  her  verses  i>rm’e) 
A  portion  of  her  tenderness  to  any 
Who  read  her  tearful  books— ami  theso 
arc  many. 

Yes — and  my  Mary  has  a  kindred  |)ower, 
Although  she  neither  novels  writes  nor 
verses ; 

She  comes  upon  my  spirit  like  tbe  hour  i 
O#  dawning  morn  that  every  cloud  dis¬ 
perses  ;  ' 

She  comes  upon  my  spirit  like  the  ray 
Of  brilliant  noon,  that  wakes  the  ifow’rs 
of  Mav. 

.,.l;  ii»l. 

Oh  were  she  mine!  like  two  tnited 
streams,  „lt  tn-dr  • 

Along  this  vole  of  tears^  mur  ,  lives 
should  glide,  i  ,j  i 

While  summer’s  sun  upon  the  water 
gleams. 

And  wilcUflow’rs  spread  theft*  hues  'op 
every  side,  'o' 

While  not  a  gathering  storm  obscures  the  ' 
shine, 

Nor  breeze  the  blossom  nips— Oh  1  were 
she  mine  !  *  «  .  v  j 

Chapter^XJI. 

BuT|  human  bliss  is  like  the  fragile  rose^ 
Uke  winter's  sun  tluit  quickly  is  with- 
drawn» 

lake  meteor-liglu,  that  o'er  thc  jmoorland 
goesr^  .  •  .  .. 

Like  dew-droi)s,  that  cva(X)rate  at 
daw'n— 
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'I’hc  Loiulon  apprentices  have  sadly 
degenerated  since  the  day  that  Iley- 
wootl  (the  contemporary  ol'  Shake¬ 
speare)  sent  them  out  as  the  conquer¬ 
ors  of  tierusalem  ^  ;  and  I  see  no 
reason  why  the  race  should  not  be 
restored  :  my  opinion  is,  that  “  Lite 
ill  London”  will  contribute  to  it. 

A  person  called  in  the  bills  (as 
matter  of  courtesy,  1  suppose,)  “  a 
gentleman,”  made  his  first  ajipear- 
ance  in  London  last  night,  as  Young 
Meailows,  in  Love  in  a  \  illagc  :  ’ 
his  deportment  was  like  any’-  thing 
but  that  of  ‘‘  a  gentleman,”  and  his 
singing  like  any  thing  but  that  ot  a 
musician.  hat,  besides  his  un¬ 
lucky  stars,  brouglit  him  on  the 
stage,  remains  to  be  seen. 

Miss  Paton  has  drawn  trvo  or  three 
full  houses  to  Coveiit-darden,  to  hear 
her  Mandane :  she  possesses  voice 
and  science,  hut  she  is  mistaken  if 
she  imagines  that  she  can  ever  rival 
Miss  Stephens  ;  1  hardly  believe  that 
she  pretends  to  do  it.  1  quite  agree 
in  all  that  lias  been  said  about  Mr 
Peannaii  in  Arbaces :  his  singing  is 
essentially  vulgar,  and  the  managers 
ileserve  severe  censure  for  thrusting 
him  forward  in  a  part  for  which  he 
is  totally  unfit.  It  is  ridiculous  to 
suppose  that  sucli  an  opera  as  Ar- 
taxerxes  can  be  got  up  with  one 
principal  singer  only.  Duruset’s  voice 
is  like  a  dismal  foggy  day  in  Novem¬ 
ber  ;  but  be  is  still  many  degrees 
above  Mr  Pearman,  who  ought  never 
to  aspire  to  singing  any  thing  supe¬ 
rior  to  **  This  bottle’s  the  sun  of  our 
table,” — and  that  not  before  gentle¬ 
men.  1  have  no  room  left  to  say  any 
thing  about  the  Christinas  panto¬ 
mimes,  and  the  omission  is  not  very 
material. 

•  44  Four  ‘Prentices  of  London, 
with  the  Conquest  of  Jerusalem,”  when 
first  acted  does  not  appear,  but  certainly 
some  considerable  time  before  the  death 
of  Elizabeth.  By  the  bye,  the  commen¬ 
tators  ought  not  to  have  missed,  as  they 
:ill  have  done,  the  obvious  allusion  in  the 
|)ix>sc  prologue  of  this  play,  by  Hevwood, 

to  Shakes|K'arc‘s  “  Winter’s  Talc.” _ 

“  Wo  rather  thought  fit  to  exemplify  to 
t^public  censure  things  concealed  and 
ohacured,  such  iis  arc  not  common  with 
every  one,  than  such  historical  idles  as 
every  one  can  tell  by  the  tire  in  irbifci .” 


^alcL  Curnhill.  CJan. 

TUB  LlFfi  OF  tALFB  COhNlilLL. 

Chapter  XI, 

O  MATRIMONY  !  I  have  sigh’d  for  thee, 
And  all  the  happiness  thy  home  within ; 
Oh  Matrimony  !  1  have  long’d  to^be 
Chain’d  with  thy  chains,  that  never 
fret  the  skin,  '  ‘ 

Like  those  that  desix)tism  oft  hath  twined 
x\ round  the  dungeon’d  limbs  of  poor  man¬ 
kind. 

Yes  !  w  edlock  is  a  very  pleasant  state, 

As  1  have  dreamt,  and  m^iy  a  dream 
I’ve  had  ; 

For  when  a  husband  loses  his  dear  male, 
*Tis  nine  to  one  that  he  again  will  wed  : 
But  w'hen  a  j)rison’d  linnet  once  gets  free, 
’Tis  ten  to  one  that  him  you’ll  never  see. 

If  man’s  ambitious,  and  will  chusc  a  uife 
From  some  high  sphere,  superior  to  his 
own. 

There’s  every  chance  that  he’ll  be-  w  ed  to 
strife, 

And,  like  a  slave,  sit  trembling  by  the 
throne 

Of  eastern  despot.  Do  I  augur  w  ell  ? 

Go  ask  ut  Addison — for  he  can*  tell. 

If  man  is  avaricious,  and  shall  take 
A  consort  merely  on  account  of  peU\ 

I  le  wrongs  the  woman  for  her  dowry’s  sake, 
Nor  can  he  bless,  nor  can  be  btest  him¬ 
self  ;  *  '  / 

S!ie  j)rovcs  a  burden,  like  a  pedlar’s  jxick, 
Which,  if  he  durst,  he’d  tumble  from  his 
back.  ' 

-  1  f 

Even  Johnson  had  the  folly  to  conceive 
lie  lov’d  a  woman,  twice  his  age  or 
nearly ;  j 

At  lea.st  he  says  so — but  I  still  believe 
It  was  the  lucre  that  he  held  most 
dearly ;  ,j 

1  say  not  that  he  lies — but  it  is  plain  i 
The  sapient  moralist  w'aa  much  mista’en. 

If  man’s  affectionate,  and  has  the  pow’r 
Of  fondly  loving — and  is  lov.'d  again,. 
Then  is  the  time  to  wed ;  the  summer 
bo'v’r 

Where  blossoms  blow,  and  wlld-birds 
pour  their  strain, 

Displays  nought  lialf  ao  lovely  or  sO  sweet. 
As  homes  where  beating  hearts  tn.tuiiort 
beat. 

<  T  H 

“  Yes,  Love  is  light  from  Heaven 
Byron  sings —  .  • ,  , 

Tiiough  his  but  seems  a  torcb-l^tbof 
damnation,  ^ 

\\  hich  he,  like  an  incendiary,  flings, 

To  set  young  creatures  in  a  conflagra¬ 
tion  ; 


» 


The  Life  of 

P(X)r  souls  arc  hang’d  for  lirmg  barns  and 
ricks, 

While  he  is  prais’d  for  burning  hearts 
like  bricks. 

“  Yes,  Love  is  light  from  Heav’n !”  and 
Mary’s  bosom 

lias  felt  its  intiueucc  like  a  summer’s 


Her  “  Ida” — Ida  is  a  thing  of  dame. 
Might  make  admirers  stutid  aloof  and 
tremble, 

Though  love  like  her’s  explodes  like  a  sky¬ 
rocket. 

Or,  like  a  candle,  soon  bums  to  the  socket. 

Jane  Porter,  I  conceive,  is  too  romantic, 
At  least  she  loves  to  make  her  heroines 


[And  fiow’rs  of  joy  beneath  its  radiance 
blossom. 

Delightful  tlow’rs,  that  shall  not  pass 
away  ; 

p  No  !  they  shall  live  while  I  have  jx)w’r  to 
r  cherish 

The  heart  I  love — and  that’s  till  I  shall 
perish. 

Oh !  Mary  is  indeed  a  countless  treasure  ! 
For  she  has  beauty — that  is  sweet  to 
gaze  on  ; 

And  she  has  feeling— that’s  a  fount  of 
pleasure ; 

And  she  has  fancy — gloomy  hours  to 
blazon  ; 

And  she  has  judgment— to  conduct  her 
f  "ay 

Throng  this  dark  world,  where  folks  are 

I  apt  to  stray. 

I  would  not  like  a  wife  like  Hannah 
Moore; 

She’s  too  sedate — I  love  a  little  mad¬ 
ness; 

Not  quite  insanity,  you  may  lie  sure — 
But  that  bright  spirit  that  is  always 
gladness, 

J-That,  like  a  sun-ray  flitting  o’er  the 
*  mountains, 

1  Plays  on  the  streams,  and  dances  on  the 
fountains. 

Miss  Edgeworth’s  far  too  knowing  for  a 
spouse, 

A  knowing  woman’s  sure  to  wear  the 
breeches ; 

And  Lord  keep  me  for  ever  from  that 
house 

Where  husband  acts  but  os  his  consort 
teaches; 

John  Knox,  for  all  thy  rudeness,  1  main- 
.  tain 

^^*With  thee,  that  petticoats  should  never 
■  reign. 

.  |«et  David  Hume  cVabomtcly  laud, 
i  And  Spenser  sing  the  glories  of  Queen 
f  P  Bess ; 

1  iike  her  little  better  than  her  dad. 
Although  ‘hcr*wickcdneas  appear  much 
less ;  *  ‘ 

ftat  O’  her  bosom  was  a  fcarfril  tide  * 
Of  passion,  vanity,  revenge,  and  pride  ! 

Jtiss  Owen8on,,^or,  ,  Lady — what’s  her 
name  f. — 

Has  too  much  Are— at  least  if  she  re¬ 
semble 


And  though  these  heroines  be  not  quite 
frantic. 

Their  dream-like  essence  never  can  be¬ 
stow 

Sidistantial  bliss — a  matrimonial  chain 
Could  scarce  these  spirits  from  their  flights 
detail). 


Joanna  Baillic  has  a  soul  too  high 

To  he  the  wife  of  any  mortal  creature ; 

Yes,  man  may  gaze  upon  her  with  his  eye. 
And  worship  her  as  usujK*rior  nulure. 

But  nothing  more — she’s  worthy  to  lie- 
eome 

Apollo’s  consort  in  Elysium. 

But  Mistress  Opie  has  a  w’oman’s  heart — 
Soft,  feeling,  tender,  every  thing  I  lox  e ; 

And  she  possesses  genius  to  impart 
(As  well  her  novels  and  her  verses  i)mvc) 

A  portion  of  her  tenderness  to  any 

Who  read  her  tearful  books— and  those 
are  many. 

Yes — and  my  Mary  has  a  kindred  |Xiwer, 
Although  she  neither  novels  writes  nor 
verses ; 

She  comes  upon  my  spirit  like  the  hourt 
01  dawning  morn  that  every  cloud  dis¬ 
perses  ; 

She  comes  upon  my  spirit  like  the  ray 

Of  brilliant  ntxin,  that  wakes  the  llow’rs 
of  Mav.  ’  ’ 

jUi 

Oh  were  she  .mine !  like  two  united 
streams,  j  ^  i 

Along  this  vole  of  tears,  oiur  ,live« 
should  glide,  | 

While  summer’s  sun  upon  the  water 
gleams. 

And  wild-flow’rs  spread  theft-  hues  *ofi 
every  side, 

WhBe  not  a  gathering  storm  obscures  the 
shine, 

Nor  breeze  the  blossom  nips— Oh  t  were 
she  mine  !  •  '  ■  ’ 


^  Chapter  XJI.'  ' 

But  human  bliss  is  like  the  fragile  jrose^ 
Uke  winter’s  sun  tlrat  quickly  is  with¬ 
drawn. 

Like  meteor-light,  that  o’er  the  moorland 
goes— r 

Like  dcw.droi)s,  that  evaixirate  at 
dawn— 


of  the  ocean-  How  bleit  is  he !— unutterably  blest, 

By  whom  that  sweclcft  treasuro  is  possett. 

»w  in  the  grave.  ^  dangers  will  she  not  sur- 

inU  JO  P  yrhat  troubles  not 

itoom  cl  in  1  a* "  .  _  .  ,  „ 

sustain  ?  irjtuU'ii' 

ver  enrune.  Scorn,  exile,  poverty,  she  wiU  account 
1  by  the  moun-  A*  trilling  ills,  if  to  Iter  lot  remain,- 
^  When  joys  decay,  and  each  fair  pros^iect 

ifllcav’n— she  ^  i  •  v  i,  u 

The  kindred  heart  on  winch  her  heart 

.T  to  all  woes.  reposes.^ 

atheUc  breast.  And  O,  Eliza  was  a  happy  wife ! 

-her  spirit  drew  A  happy  husband  was  her  best  belov’d ; 
-oin  the  scenes  w^^certain  is  our  mortal  life  ! 

She  gave  to  him,  the  faitliful  man  that 

re  violets  grew,  prov  d  ^  .  • 

,rool;,  and  lin-  Her  hojx;  and  joy,  her  comforter  and 

guide — 

to  which  she  A  son,  the  image  of  herself — and  died. 

Alas  for  thee  !  to  whom  the  love  was  given 
:he  M  orth  Of  her,  whom  as  a  sister  I  beheld ; 

[  joy  to  mark  Though  clouds  of  darkness  o’er  ttiy  mind 

uic  ibrth  have  driven,  ^  . 

o’er  the  valley  Though  tides  of  sorrow  o’er  my  h&t 

have  swell’d,  ^ ,  , 

le  tndvan  farm,  Since  she  hath  met  minc‘eyes^t  still  bc- 
;ery  charm.  hold  ^ 

My  gentle  friend  as  in  the  days  of  oTd. 
storms  will  rise  '  <- 

j,  and  the  mil-  1  J^till  behold  her  lovely— but  toithocT 

h’ar  lovelier,  brighter,  sweeter,  every 
lat  we  lov’d  to  charm  ^  ^ 

Of  face,  of  hefart,  of  mind,  must  ‘dvet  be 
in  its  withering.  The  recollections  that  thy  bosotii‘’whnD» 
bloom  decay’d.  And  turn  thy  soul  to  agony-i-whch.thoti 
icclining  maid.  Think’st  of  the  days  that  were-^that  are 

not  now.  ,  , 

loud— it  [lass'd  ’id**  bfu' 

I  know  what  ’tis  to  feel  the  ills  of  life, 

IS  lovelier  after  W^hat ’tis  to  think  of  joys  for  ever  gone; 

But  not  what  *tis  to  lose  amoving  wife, 
her  aspect  gay,  That  tender  spirit,  that  with  thine  is  one 
ler  fairest  hours;  In  hope  and  fear,  in  bliss  and  misery— 
d— ^nd  she  b«-  But  1  can  fancy  it,  and  feel  lor  thee. 

t«^iiial  fondness  ^  fancied  w'hat  it  is  to  beV, 

A  happy  husband,  though  I  ne’er  have 

b^n ; 

•ably  blest.  And,  in  my  loneliness,  *tis  agony  ^  J 

aid  on  virtuous  To  think  of  days  that  I  have  never 

seen — 

soul  may  rest.  May  never  sec— but  harder  far  thy  lot— - 
,  and  no  change  Thou  tea rt  a  happy  husband— thou  flft  not. 

;i  V 

ns  are  in  the  sky,  Alas !  the  doom  of  man’s  a  foarful  doom ! 
heart  shall  die.  He  who  sends  us  to  this  world 

low,  » 

id,  gentle  thing  Who  sends  us  jc^  and  grief,  and  Wti  and 
>f  woman— hath  gloom,  ** 

Knows  why  they  come^^and  He  alone 
power  can  wring  doth  know 

'  !ioul— they  will  Our  present  destiny— onr  last  abode— 
And  ’tis  our  part  to  kiss  the  dmst’ning  rod- 
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Alas  !  the  hopes  of  man  are  often  vain  1. 

The  sweetest  tic  that  can  on  earth  be 
twined— 

Heart  with  heart— is  broken  like  the 
chain 

That  doth  the  vessel  in  her  haven  bind— 

The  unguided  vessel  leaves  the  stonny 
coast 

Ne*er  to  return — -like  her  whom  thou 
hast  lost. 

Ah,  thou  may's!  seek  her  all  the  world 
around  !— 

Thou  see'st  a  human  face — 'tis  not  the 
same ; 

Thou  hear'st  a  human  voice — 'tis  not  the 
sound 

That  o'er  the  spirit  in  its  sadness  came, 

-  Like  soothing  calmness  o'er  the  troubled 
‘  ware ; 

No  !  thou  shall  only  find  her  in  the  grave. 

Perhaps  her  lineaments  thou  still  may's! 
trace, 

A  semblance  of  her  voice  may  meet 
thine  ears, 

In  ope — to  thee  the  flower  of  human 
race— 

Whom  she  has  left  you  in  the  vale  of 
tears — 

I.ove’a  early,  pledge— to  cherish  for  her 
sake. 

And  all  the  endearments  of  the  past  to 
wake. 

O  cherish  him  !  and  may  the  grace  of  (Jod 

Assist  thy  pious  labours— may  he  be 

Thy  consolation  through  the  thorny  road 

Of  this  dark  world— and  oh  may  thou 
and  he. 

And  she,  by  whom  he  to  thy  heart  was 
given, 

All  meet  at  last — three  happy  souls  in 
heaven ! 


Chapter  XIII, 

W iTHOUT  the  radiance  of  a  w'oman's  eye. 
To  light  his  steps  each  gloomy  season 
thorough  ; 

Without  a  woman's  lips  that  can  apfdy 
The  words  of  comfort  to  his  heart  of 
sorrow ; 

Without  a  woBoan's  love,  which  proves  a 
‘  spring  f  <  j  -i.v 

Of  endless  bliss — man  were  a  joyless 

■  ttdgig.  *  “'ftiiffi  lo  .'rrtvd,  :iri  -tfJA 
•'*  iv'fc  Kil  .-  nn'T-y  ijd  ff  V'"  . 

Yd  man,  the  cruel  and  unjuist  fpceiver 
yuM aU  these  gifts,  wiU  o&entimm  abuse 
her— 

^^ill  pftaotftneaf  though  drest  mi  acidles, 

■  deceive  her—  y,  ,.  ^  Pk  b 

rt'  WiU  qftaotuses,  with  lend-^ikt  hand, 
infuse  her  -  ^ 

TOL.  xri. 


A  poison'd  ct\p— and  ionoccncs  may 
drink — 

And  learn— but  all  too  late— to  fear  and 
think. 

“  Most  women  have  no  characters  at  all," 
&iys  Alex.  Pope- but  that's  a  shame* 
less  lie  ; 

And  that  had  not  been  writ,  had  he  been 
tall. 

Had  he  been  pleasant  in  a  woman's 
eye ; 

R  jt  could  a  thing  l«e  pleasant  inher  sight. 
That,  without  corsets,  could  not  stand 
upright  ? 

And  hence  the  little  man,  so  wond'rous 
vain, 

So  very,  very  anxious  for  a(^lause, 
Attacked,  in  his  artificial  strain. 

The  fair  creation  all  without  a  cause — 
Save  Martha  Blount,  so  tender  and  so 
chaste — 

Lord,  Martha !  thou  hast  had  a  singular 
taste  ! 

But,  like  a  pointless  arrow,  Alex.'  satire. 
At  random  shot,  took  very  small  ef^t. 
Or,  like  a  water-gun,  of  harmless  nature. 
Which  foolish  children  at  the  sun  eject; 
Yet  bardlings  scarce  durst  Mount  Pega¬ 
sus'  back  more, 

Like  Colley  Cibber,  and  Sir  Richard 
Blackmore. 

Rut  in  comparison  with  Swift  the  Dean, 
Even  Alex,  seemeth  as  an  angel  blame¬ 
less, 

Whose  gall'd  ambition  made  him  very 
inetui,  V  '*  •=  t  ^ 

And  made  him  lunatic,  and  made  him 
shameless;  '* 

The  prince  of  beastly  uTiters,  beastly 
thinkers— 

But  he,  indeed,  was  nurtur'd  the  tinkerf  • 

^1  i  ■ 

His  unpoetic  rhymes— Xor  they  are  such. 
Display  imagination  so  polluted,  * 

A  heart  so  rotten,  that  I  wonder  much 
His  claim  for  glory  was  not  quite  non¬ 
suited  ; 

Even  old  Bocaccio,  in  his  strange  disclo. 

sures  ‘  .  is 

Of  lawless  love,  ne'er  made  such  viler  ex- 
posure^;. 

Yet  silly  women — women  sometimes  are- 
so — 

I.ov*d  this  foul  monster  with  a  true 

,  affection,  _  ,, 

And,  faith,  I  wonder  how  a  priest  could 
dare  so.  ■ 

To  break  the  hearts  that  calPd  fdr  his 
protection ;  . 

Alas,  poor  souk  I  they,  sudbv'4  fisr  «hsk 
foUfl—  vrt  mwr  n  ftn  X. 

But  these  are  stories  Out  too  molancholy. 

K 


But  when  *tis  mingled  well  and  mixed  uji 
With  honey,  ’tis  not  easy  to'discover, 
Amid  its  sweetness,  that  destruetioh  pours 
Its  venom  there — like  serpent  among 
l^owers. 

•  - 

P'ear  will  attempt  toford  a  swollen  stream, 
When  it  is  chaff’d  and  darken’d  by 
the  blast ; 

But  when  the  waters  clear  ^  and  placid 
seem, 

They  may  adventure,  and  repent  at  last, 
When  they  into  the  boiling  eddy  sink, 
And  look  in  vain,  and  struggle  for  the 
brink. 

And  few,  oh !  few  have  impudence  (I  mean 
The  loveliest  works  of  Heaven — the 
fair  and  young) 

To  ponder  on  those  songs,  though  all  un¬ 
seen. 

That  sl'.ameless  Hochester  and  Ovid 
sung ; 

They  are  too  naked — but  the  Moores  anti 
Byrons 

Sing  them  to  ruin  like  sweet  singing  sy¬ 
rens.  , 

Oh !  woman  was  the  latest  gift  of  Heaven, 
To  cheer  of  man  the  solitary  lot ! 

If  Him  we  love  by  whom  the  gift,, was 
given, 

*Tis  meet  that  we  protect  her — who 
doth  not, 

Is  all  unworthy  of  man’s  noble  station, 
Deserves  opprobrium-^ and  perhaps  lUitn- 
nation.  ^nnia 

■  nofi'w  bm 

Chapter  XIV.  .  ul 

Yes,  some  deserve  damnation  I  shall 
prove  /i- 

The  strong  assertion  by  a  simple  tale, 
A  tale  of  agony,  a  talc  of  love. 

That,  long  ago,  I  heard  in  Tiviot’s  Vale, 
Related  by  a  matron  gray  and  old,  ^ 
Who  now  is  mouldering  in  her  grave-bed 
cold.  „  ,i 


Peace  to  the  dead  1”  the  voice  of  Nature 
cries, 

(See  W’ilson's  verses  on  Miss  Smith’s 
decease,) 

“  Even  o’er  the  grave  where  guilt  and 
frailty  lies”— 

Xo  !  such  a  monster  should  not  rest  in 
|K*ace, 

When  Scott  his  actions  now  attempts  to 
hallow. 

And  fools  may  imiuite,  and  idiots  swallow. 

Curs’d  be  the  man  that  can  to  love  awake 

A  woman’s  heart— and  leave  that  heart 
to  woo  I 

That  tender  friend,  who,  for  his  worthless 
sake. 

Would  sacrifice  each  joy  she  can  be¬ 
stow  ; 

Who  clings  to  him,  as  to  the  hopes  of 
heaven 

The  pious  soul— and  yet  away  is  driven. 

*Tis  better  far,  though  it  be  little  wiser. 

To  worship  woman,  as  in  days  of  yore 

The  Knights  of  Chivalry — indeed  to  prize 


Is  verj’  right— perhaps  a  little  more  ; 

If  any  thing  approaches  to  divinity. 

It  is  the  spotless  bosom  of  virginity. 

Even  mellow  Petrarch  w^as  a  w’orshipper, 
But  not  of  brazen  things,  nor  .stony 
neither, 

Although  he  paid  devotions  unto  lier 
Who  w'as  more  l)eautiful,  but  cold  as 
either ; 

And  this  was  silly — though  I  still  must 
own  it 

Has  given  the  birth  to  many  a  touching 
sonnet. 

Ev'en  he  who  sung  “  Jenisalem  Deliver¬ 
ed”— 

TheepicTasso — worshipp’d  in  affection; 

His  mind  was  darken’d,  and  his  heart 
was  shiver’d  ; 

•"  That  turn’d ‘a  bedlam-^ousc  of  wild 
distraction, 

'  And  this  as  furious  as  a  burning  crater 

That  pours  destruction  o’er  the  charms  of 
nature. 

This  is  too  much — to  Worship  things  of 
day 

Is  really  wrong,  and  cannot  be  ap- 
plauded ; 

Although  the  worshipper,  I  boldly  say, 
Heoerves  a  thousand  times  more  to  be 
lauded 

Than  authors  of  “  Tom  Little,”  and 
“  Don  Juan,” 

’  Who  es-en  the  matures  that  they  love 
would  ruin. 

Pew  are'  dispos’d  to  drink  a  poison’d  cup, 
r.Teept,  perhaps,  annie  disappointed 
•  lover,  ... 


A  widow’d  farmer  had  an  only  childy 
A  daughter  fair,  the  treasure  of  his  soul ; 

She  had  the  looks  that  once  his  cares  be¬ 
guil’d. 

She  had  the  voice  that  could  his  wrtei 
condole, 

The  looks,  the  voice  of  that  sweet  frienil 
that  lay  - 

Within  his  bosom— now  a  dod  of  clay. 


Of  all  the  interesting  objects  seen, 

Or  rather  felt,  in  this  dark  world  of  ours, 
It  is  a  female  child — that  embryo  green 
Of  woman— fairest  far  of  all  the  ftdwer* 
Of  vegetable  or  of  mortal  birth. 

That  Heaven  hath  tent  to  blossom 
earth.  ‘  “ 


As  in  the  breast  of  the  half-open’d  leaf,  He  had  the  form,  the  speech,  and ererj  art, 

The  early  bud  eludes  the  chilling  air —  That  finds  acceptance  with  the  female 

The  happy  infant  feels  no  human  grief,  heart. 

Beneath  the  shelter  of  a  parent's  care,  xt  i  .u  .  .i  r  . 

rru  *  ..i-  r-  I  .1  *  *  i  wonder  that  the  farmer  s  daughter 

That  guardian  iriend  that  o  cr  her  com-  own’d  * 

A  »  .14  11  .  hdlucnce  of  lus  person  and  his 

A  watch — like  Heaven,  that  slumbers  not  ...  v  k 

,  ’  speech ; 

nor  s  eeps.  wonder  that  she  felt  a  joy  beyond 

But  when  the  human  rose  at  length  dis-  ^  hoped  to 

plays  reach ; 

Its  summer's  blossom  exquisitely  fair,  ^  rich— and  she  had  sometimes 

Ah !  who  may  tell,  amid  this  world’s 

dark  ways,  could  scarcely  be  sincere. 

What  villain’s  hand  the  tender  bloom 

may  tear?  absent-hut- 

Ah  !  who  can  tell  what  po^on-pomted  was  present,  in  her  charmed 

tongue 

May  1, light  the  flower  so  innocent  and  ^he  words'of  warm  aflection  easily  shut 

Her  heart  against  suspicion,  and  the 

Oh  God  !  the  pulses  of  a  parent’s  heart  fears 

With  deep  anxiety  must  wildly  beat,  others  rais  d — for  how  could  sh* 

When  he  beholds  his  lovely  child  im|>art  ^  believe 

Those  peerless  beauties  that  are  doom.  Tbat  lips  so  pleasant  spoke  but  to  deceive  ? 

u?-  «  s  ,  Thus  in  the  luxury  of  love’s  fair  dreams, 

The  public  gaze,  and  to  inflame  the  breast  /^^h,  as  she  had  been 

Of  hupian  fiends,  m  smiles  of  friendship  heaven  • 

,  chrest.  w  orld  u  land  of  cloudless  pleasure 

%  know  not  what  the  widow’d  farmer  felt,  seems  ; 

When  he  beheld  his  dear  and  only  scenes  where  she  to  him 

’  -  child,  had  given 

A  girl  of  eighteen  years— but  hearts  would  secret  hours,  were  sanctified  to  her, 

'  ’  melt  temples  to  the  worshipper. 

' «”  Whh  pl<^sHre,  when  the  lovely  damsel  ^,,,5 ,  „  heart  is  ever  prone 

A  a  smiled,  ,  ,  To  trust  the  being  that  is  fondly  dear — 

And  when  she  spoke,  and  sung  the  poet  a  aisbelieve  each  one 

,  “y*  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  . ,  That  pours  the  words  of  caution  in  her 

tJh^!  many  a  youthful  heart  was  charm  d 

away. 

Iftit  he  the  affbetions  of  her  heart  that  won, 

A  boon  for  w'hich  the  village  young- 
®  sters  sigh’d. 

Was  Allan  Graeme,  their  landlord’s  only 
son, 

>  r  Whom  in  a  sportsman’s  dress  she  first 
espied. 

As  she  sat  pondering  on  a  favourite  book, 
l^enpth  the  palms  that  overhang  the 
brook. 

w’asia  stranger  in  the  ne^hbourhood* 

And  little  known  in  any  .cottage  round* 
though  his  father’s  splendid  mansion 
stood 

Beside  the  hamlet  on  a  rising  grouneb— 

Even  08  a  titled  mortal,  proud  and  high, 

O’erlooks  tha  peasants  wkh  a  scornful  ^e. 

'^e  left  the  valley  in  his  boyish  years'; 

fqhwla  Md  colleges  re. 

rose  of  yout^  iiTOD  his  chccX'^peaia, 

=  The  fires  of  youth  withiti'^'^hiii  bosom 
bum’d ; 


Alas  !  but  woman  to  her  heart  may  take. 

In  her  simplicity,  a  poisongus  tuake. 

At  length  they  disappear  d-"an4:  99^ 
could  say 

What  road  the  loy  ii^  fugitives  pursued ; 

The  aged  father,  in  his  wild  display, 

Like  wanderer  petrified ,  by  lightiUhgi 

A  monument  of  grief — for  she,  till  now, 

Had  never  brought  a  cloud  upon  his  brow. 

i  ?idT 

They  disappear’d,— and  why  ?  Alas  I  ths 
tale,  .  e. 

With  all  its  fearful  truth,  must  be  dis¬ 
clos’d;—  *\ 

Why  ?  they  had  sinn’d — her  lovely  ebeek 
grew  pale. 

Her  spirits  droop’d,  although  th^  still 
repos’d 

Upon  joimg  Allan’s  faith— and  thus,  thsy 
fly,  .  ... 

.To  be  united  by  the  sacred  tie- 

-  -  ■r.rii.n  MS  **  / 

On  thdb  arrital  at  the  destin’d  spot. 

Fatigued  and  weary  at  tbrfWl  of  night, 


i 
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Some  very  clever  Uooka  are  very  diUl-;- 
Ig  any  thing  more  dull  tberi  “  Gratuli- 
son  ?” 

Even ,  Milton’s  Paradise,”  though  ah 
ways  full  /.  l  it  wif.  oj 
Of  noble  thoughts — I,  after  all,  must 
own  , 

I’d  journey  fifty  miles,  from  eve  till  mor¬ 
row,  ' 

Before  I  sat  me  down  to  read  it  thorough. 


He  gave  to  l»er  a  stupifying  draught— 
And  when  she  waken’d  witli  the  morn¬ 
ing’s  light— 

Alas  !  she  found  not  Allan  by  her  side— 
And  a  bribed  villain  claim’d  her  for  hia 
bride ! 


She  rush’d  away ;  and,  in  her  anguish 
wild. 

Procur’d  her  poison— then  return’d  to 
write 

Her  aged  father  that  she  was  beguil’d — 

That  she  no  more  could  bear  his  tender 
sight — 

That  she  her  ruin  had  not  power  to  stand— 

And  that  the  cup  was  ready  at  her  hand. 

She  drank  the  cup  and  died— her  father 
laid 

Her  dear  cold  relics  by  her  mother's 
side. 

And  quickly  follow’d  her  to  that  dark 
shade 

That  all  our  sorrows  and  our  faults  can 
hide; 

And  Allan  still  is  living — but  the  hell 

That  burns  within  him,  he  alone  can  tell. 


Even  William  Wofdsworth-i-although 
Hazlitt  says, 

(But  Hazlitt  is  an  imp  of  pigmy  race), 
“  (’ompar’d  with  his,  that  Byron’s  fiery 
lays 

Are  but  exaggerated  common-place  ; 
And  Walter  Scott’s  are  only  old  wives’ 
fables,” 

Though  ten  times  better  than  his  own 
“  Round  Tables.” 


Even  William  Wordsworth,  in  his  long 
“  Excursion,” 

Is  rather  tedious  ; — once  I  read  it 
through,  , 

And  though  ’twas  rather  labour  than  di¬ 
version,  .  -rJi*.'. 

1  found  sublimity  and  pathos  too  \.  .i 
Yet  his  simplicity,  so  simplified, 

Rous’d  me  to  laughter  when  J  should 
have  cried.  nbqfi 

_ _  ,  ,  •  ,  1  1  » 

Some  books  upheld  as  very  clever  books. 
Before  the  “  Great  Unknow'n”appe^*d 
among  us,  ^  ‘  ‘  ^ 

Have  gone  to  snuff-shoiis  and  to  pastry¬ 
cooks,  T  I  s-  I 

And  now  can  neither  pleasure  us  nor 
wrong  us ; 

Even  godless  Godwin  was  a  novelist. 

But  now',  thank  Heaven  !  he’s  gone  and 
never  miss’d.  ?  . 

And  yet  if  William  Cowper’s  words  be 
true, 

And  William  Cow’per  is  not  prone  to 
lying. 

The  “  Great  Unknowm”  with '^little  joy 
may  view  rr 

His  idle  labours  all  w'hen  he  is  dying  ; 
For  mark — ^  The  law  that  bids  the 
drunkard  die,  .  ,:*^ildiin;i  v" 

Is  far  too  just  to  pass  the  trifier  by.” 

Now  he  has  taught  the  youth  of  either 
sex  >0  f  i 

To  trifie  time — and  this  is  v«»y  wrong ; 
Go— let  them  read  aa  author  that  protects  ■. 
Their  purity,  and  makes  their  virtue 
strong;  •'  lla  •itnidc  w  ■;  i 

Then  why  tnwrap  them  in  a  vroild  unreal, 
That  makes  existence  seem  itself  Meal  ?  ^ 

.tcj-i  viii  ^niUn  Cflfi  1  r-' ' 

I  grant  that  he  can  very  w'ell  pooitrajfr 
A  rock,  a  wood,  a  stream,  a  hiil,  a  d  •  c, 


Oh  Thou  from  whom  each  mortal  creature 
draw's 

The  breath  of  life,  and  dies  by  thy  de¬ 
cree; 

Thou  know’st  of  every  human  deed  the 
cause; 

And  Thou  shall  judge  each  human 
soul — with  Thee 

The  injur’d  and  the  injurer  I  leave — 

Who  shall  their  proper  destinies  receive. 


”  Chapter  Xr. 

Now,  gentle  reader,  I  am  somewhat 
weary; 

And  this  shall  he,  at  present,  the  last 
chapter; 

But  if  it  be  delightful  to  the  ear,  ye 
Shall  soon  have  more  of  nonsense,  fun, 
and  rapture; — ^ 

\ea,  I'm  resolv’d  to  write  a  charming 
book. 

On  which  all  people  may  with  pleasure 
look. 


”  Books  are  but  formal  dulness,”  Thom¬ 
son  says, — 

And  by  his  “  Liberty”  has  proved  it 
clearly ; 

But  hold— to  plucky  one  Iwfiet  from' his 
hays, 

I  would  not  if  I  could— I  love  him 
dearly  ; 

And  he  shall  live,  when  I  and  those^I 
care  for  .  j 

Are  gnoe,  the  Lord  knows  where— th# 

Lo«|  knows  wherefore. 


■■i 


■  A 
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A  ftrant,  a  fight— ^iid  of  the'  olden  day,  ' 
l^acli  strange  accoutrement  and  coat  of 
mail ; 

Bat  this  indeed’s  a  very  useless  matter, 
Tliough  he  had  |)o\vers  even  U)  describe 
•<  them  better. 

lie  seldom  takes  the  trouble  to  infuse  . 

A  moral  sentiment  into  his  story  ; 

We  room,  indeed, ,  through  very  pluusant 
views, 

A  land  that  seems  of  iK'uuty,  love,  and 
glory ; 

But  when  we  finish,  and  begin  to  deem 
Where  w'e  have  been  —’tU  vanish’d  like  u 
dream. 

Yet  worse — why  should  he  hoot  the  Co- 
‘  venanters, 

The  holy  visions  of  each  pious  soul, 
And  give  to  priests,  or  churchmen,  or 
dissenters. 

Such  names  as  “  Bide-thc-Bent”  and 
“  Blattergowl  ?” 

He  is  not  half  so  wise,  (though  he  be 
stronger,) 

As  the  good  worthy  family  of  Ongar. 

Oh !  those  that  labour  for  the  good  of  man. 
And'  woman  too,  of  course,  are  heirs  of 
praise!  ’ 

And  'they  shall  have  it  when  this  little 
span 

Of  l^e  is  spent — w’hcn  many  a  glaring 
^ blaze 

^  Of  human  idols  are  extinguish’d  quite 
Amjd^the  gloom  of  everlasting  night. 

Once  I  had  dreams  that  fame  would  make 
me^blest. 

But  w'iser  Beattie  made  my  dreaming 
'  cease ; 

‘♦Of  pomp  and  power,  of  wealth  and 
fame  possest, 

''4,-  Who  .ever  felt  his  w'eicht  of  vvoe  de- 
j ,  crease  ? 

Alas  !  for  Beattie’s  dark  and  dismal  days, 
The^  peerless  Bard  that  sung  the  “  Min- 
strel  lays.” 

Dll'  ^  I  t  ‘  t 

^  - s  It  makes  me  laugh,  and  soometimes 
*  ‘i  makes  me  weep,...  jini  H 

■  To  see  a  mortal  that  his  kind  surpasses,) 
Scrambling,  like  goat-herd,  up  ambition’s 
’  steep—.  ‘  oj  ih; 

I  And  all  for  w'hat  ?  to  gain  the  praise 
of  asBes—  1  isui  ...  v»-  / 

Of  senseless  idiots,  who  the  watch-word 

t  jjfc'a  catch,  I  i>nkr- 3'’  h  1 

la  blind  convictioti,  like  the  nightly  watch 

'U  ,iyd’  t  ('O  ,  ■  <  • 

I  now  abjure  all  thoughts  of  earthly  glory; 
My  labours,  hence,,  shall  be  a  public/ 
^  .blessing  trn  i 

For  I  am  telling  my  unvarnish’d  story, 

Ip  Mj  thoughts  and  feelings,'! \iniie  and 
r-  transgressing; 


And  they  my  wisdom  that  have  sense  to 
reckon. 

May  take  me  for  their  pilot  or  thcirbeacon. 

A  pilot  !...faith,  I  have  not  power  to 
guide 

The  unsteady  rudder  of  my  own  small 
’  sloop ; ' 

For  passions  rouse  the  billows  of  the  tide. 
And  Reason  leaves  me  helpless  on  the 
poop. 

And  hair-lirain’d  Fancy  says  the  ship’s 
her  own— 

I  fear  some  I.ondon  Smack  will  run  me 
down. 

A  licneon  I  am  like  enough  to  be ; 

The  crazy  vessel  soon  will  sink,  I  fear  ; 
And  mortals,  toss’d  on  life’s  tempestuous 
sea, — 

Passing  the  sjx>t  where  I  have  foun¬ 
dered  near. 

Will  shout  unto  their  fellows—**  Lads, 
beware — 

Poor  Caleb  Cornhill,  luckless  soul,  lies 
there  !” 

Yes,  fears  are  dark  before  me,  and  behind 
Are  blasted  hopes,  and  wither’d  ficld.s 
of  bli.ss ; 

And  I’ll  express  a  wish — although  my 
■'mind 

Has  some  aversion  soon  to  come  to 
this — 

Oh  what  a  lo.^s  shall  humankind  sustain. 
If  Fate  shall  quickly  listen  to  my  strain  ! 

**  Oh  for  the  dreamless  re.st  of  thb^  ^ 
'Fhat  in  the  dust  serenely  sliJdp—  '* 
That  feel  no  more  their  ow  n  wild  w^oes, 
That  hear  no  more  their  kindred  weep! 

**  How  blest  arc  Uiose  that  in  the  clay  0‘ 
Forget  the  })angs  this  being  gave  ! 

No  fears  appal,  no  hopes  betray,!' :  boA 
The  peaceful  iiunates  of  the  gnu'c. 

£  ,ii-  J  .j  Ho  !i  ‘  J 

“  Though  near  the  house  of  prayer  thc;>’  Ik*, 
They  never  hear  the  Sabbath  bell ; 

Nor  when  the  funeral  passes  by,<  /r 
Start  at  the  dead  man’s  passuag  knell. 

“  Tliough  w'hirlwmds  wild  o'er  nature 
sweep,  • 

Though  battles  fill  the  w’orld  with  woes. 
Though  orphans  w'ail,  and  widows  w'eep, 
^  It  ne’er  disturbs  their  calm  repose.  .. 

*  i 

“  Though  there  no  coral  lip  be  prest, 
Though  there  shall  ' heave  no  mutual 
sighs ; 

No  cheek  rejxase  on  beauty’s  breast— 
.Yet  oh  how  still  the  sleeper,  lies  !  , 

“Though  there  no  friendly ‘hand  shall 
•-  shake  f  '  » 

The  hand  of  friendship  any  more — 
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What  thai  ?— the  heart  that  wish’d  to  s’etait  ptsse,  elle  fut  change  en 
break.  Tetoile  du  matin,  qu  on  appelle  Lu¬ 
is  broken,  and  the  strife  is  o’er.  cit’er  ou  Aurorc,et  que  les  deux  Anges 

,  ,  1  fut  severement  punir.  C  est  dela 

u  No  tear-drops  o  er  the  cold  cheek  start,  Mahomet,  que  Dieu  prit  occa- 

No  dark  shades  o  er  the  snmt  wave  ;  . i '  i»  ^ 

No  writhing  pang  distracts  the  heart  de  detendre  1  usage  U  in  aux 

Of  those  that  moulder  in  the  grave.  homines.  Alco7'an.  :  u 

It  is  singular,  that,  though  the 
“  Oh  for  the  dreamless  rest  of  those  go  i,oldly  referred  to, 

That  in  the  grave  serenely  jg  00^  a  word  in, it  regarding 

That  feel  no  more  their  own  wild  woes,  ^ 

That  hear  no  more  their  kindred  w'eep  !  ‘  a  /xjj- 

*  out  by  \  oltaire  in  his  Qnestumsy 
and  my  object  is  only  to  shew,  that 
.  Mr  Moore,  witliout  acknowledgment, 
ABOT  AND  MAiioT,  AND  MR  MOORE  8  jjj^g  taken  iicarly  all  the  particulars 
NEW  roLM.  his  first  Angel’s  story  from  this 

Lord  Byron  and  Thomas  Moore  source.  As  he  has  prtlixed  a  pre- 
have  come,  like  Kean  and  Young,  face,  and  subjoined  notes,  with  much 
upon  the  stage  together,  in  absolute  learning,  from  the  Fathers,  he  might 
opposition  and  rivalship;  they  have  have  inserted,  or  at  least  hinted  at 
chosen  the  same  subjcct-the  Angels ;  the  above- quoted  passage.  It  is  not 
the  same  theatre— the  world  ;  and  necessary  to  particularize  the  resein- 
their  merits  must  be  tried  by  the  blances.  He  may  have  gained  his 
same  audience — the  public.  1  do  knowledge  ot  the  f  able  from  the  same 
not  here  mean  to  pronounce  at  all  source  as  X\\e  Amateurs  of  the  Encyc^ 
upon  their  respective  claims,  but  loj)etiie,  but  if  so,  it  ought  tOj.haVfe 
merely,  in  a  corner  of  your  Maga-  been  mentioned.  ■ 

zine,  to  point  out  a  coincidence  with  After  all,  1  am  very  ready,  to  ad- 
regard  to  one  of  these  competitors,  niit,  that  the  story  is  the  le^st  part 
which  seems  to  have  something  in  it  of  the  delicate  and  polished  (beauty 
more  than  fortuitous.  Every  hotly  of  Mr  Aloore’s  production  j  bpt  on 
by  this  time  has  read  The  Loves  this  very  account,  he  need  not  have 
of’  the  Angels,”  and  every  body  will  been  scrupulous  in  allowing  his  oblL 
not  yet  have  forgotten  (whatever  they  gations  for  what  is  realiy'compari- 
m ay  do  hereafter)  the  story  of  the  tively  insignificant.  .uz,  n 
first  Angel.  Let  lliose  who  hear  it 

in  mind,  run  tlicir  eyes  over  the  fol-  London j  Jan.  5,  1623.  i 
lowing  short  passage  from  the  cele-  rn  ' 

bruted  French  Encydojicdie,  under  -  »rl.i  /sd 

the  head  “  Arot  et  Marot.”  anonymous  literaturi.' 

“  Ce  sent  les  noms  de  deux  Anges  j*  bn- 

que  Timposteur  Malioinet  disait  a-  *  ’  .  I 

voir  ete  envoyes  de  Dieu  pour  en-  mr  editor, 

seigner  les  hoinmcs,  et  pour  leur  or-  1  n  place  of  standing  behind  an  old 
doimer  de  s'abstenir  du  meurtre,  worm-eaten  counter,  casting  rattle- 
dea  faux  jugemeus,  et  de  toute  sorte  snake  eyes  at  the  casual  passenger, 
d’exces.  C’e  faux  prophete  ajoute  and  gnawing  my  lip  should  he  or 
qu’unc  trtjs  belle  femme  ayant  in-  she  happen  to  trip  into  another  shop, 
vite  ces  deux  Anges  a  manger  chez  here  sit  1  in  my  elbow-chair, half  and 
elle  leur  tit  boire  du  via,  dont  etant  hearty,  like  Matthew  at  die, receipt 
echaufies,  ils  la  soliciterent  a  I'amour  of  custom.  The  postman  supplies 
qu  elle  feignit  de  consenter  a  leur  my  literary  larder  with  intellectual 
passion,  a  condition  qu’ils  lui  ap-  provision :  the  smacks  from  'Leith, 
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without  price.  O,  Sir,  it  would  do 
your  heart  gooil  to  see  the  hams, 
cheeses,  haunches  of  venison,  moor, 
and  other  game,  that  daily  arrive  at 
Mrs  Vandervrow's  from  the  interior, 
since  our  grievous  loss  was  noised 
abroad,'  anil  improve  your  eyesight 
very  materially,  in  contemplating  the 
thriving  state  of  our  corjweal  sys- 
tein.  **  Gudo  gracious,  Sam !  is  this 
you?”  quoth  an  old  acquaintance, 
whom  I  forgathered  with,  the  other 
day,  on  ’Change ;  preserve  us!  what 
a  metamorphosis  I  Winsome  Willie 
himsel'  hasna  gotten  a  bonnier  De¬ 
puty  chin,  nor  a  jollier  paunch,  nor 
a  pair  o*  sturdier  stilts,  in  a’  liis 
aught.  What  the  plague  ha’e  ye 
done  wi'  the  lang  toom  clock-case  o' 
a  carcase  ye  brought  frae’  hame, 
and  the  twa  leister  shanks  it  striddled 
on  ?”  Verily,  Mr  Editor,  the  com¬ 
pliment  was  so  exceedingly  well- 
timed,  that  I  have  ever  since  felt 
an  Aldermanic  spirit  stirring  within 
me ;  and  was  it  not  that  1  have  some 
doubts  of  my  doublet,  most  assured¬ 
ly  w^ould  I  set  about  qualifying  my¬ 
self  to  fill  the  chair  so  very  honour¬ 
ably  vacated  by  a  very  honourable 
gentleman,  the  late  Jacob  Ailshen- 
Bon,»Esq.  citizen  and  cordwainer.  I 
called  at  his  town-house  a  few  days 
ago,  on  business,  not  knowing  what 
bad<<befallen  him,  and  great  was  my 
alarm,  when  1  beheld  housekeeper, 
^iting-^aid,  cook,  and  scullion, 
flirting  about  in  their  black  bomba- 
seens.  Mrs  Ailshenson,  to  whom  I 
have  the  honour  of  being  personally 
known,  came  tripping  down  stairs, 
and  received  me  very  graciously. — 
**  La,  what  a  stranger  !”  exclaimed 
the  good  lady,  as  she  ushered  me 
Into  the  parlour  ;  really,  Mr  Kil- 
ligrew,  you  come  upon  me  as  one 
risen  from  the  dead.  Bless  me,  Sam  ! 
what,  in  all  the  world,  has  kept  you 
away  so  long  from  Portsoken  Square? 
•iThe  ladies'  were  quite  in  the  fidgets 
for  your  safety,  and  the  gentlemen 
kad  all  rfren  you  up  for  lost.  Gra- 
tlous  me:  what  an  alteration  for  the 
bettei^  I — never  did  I  see  a  young  fel¬ 
low  so  much  improved.”  **  Madam,” 
Itiid  I,  vrhen  her  breathing  time  was 
|bme,  adversity  hath  been  upon 
•fae  with  a  hekvier  hand  than  ever 
Ae  Fhilistfnes  laid  4pon  Sampson. 
Vre,  water,  audfiit^ry  thieves,  be¬ 
reaved  me  of  every  valuable  *  at  one 


fell  swoop/”  and  here  1  recapitulated 
all  that  happened  at  Millennium- 
Place  on  the  night  of  the  great  tire, 
at  which  Mrs  Ailshenson  vras  sorely 
grieved.  1  then  enumerated  tlie 
many  largesses  anonymously  sent  me 
by  a  generous,  lil)eral,  and  enlight¬ 
ened  public,  and  Mrs  Ailshenson’s 
face  brightened  up.  “  Now,”  said 
1,  after  we  had  travelled  through 
a  forest  of  lofty  subjects,  into  the 
shrubbery  of  small  discourse,  “  there 
is  a  question.  Madam,  I  would  fain 
ask,  though  fearful  am  1  that  the 
answer  will  give  me  pain.  You  arc 
in  mourning,  Mrs  Ailshenson,  and 
have  many  near  and  de.ar  relations, 
'rdl  me  which  of  them  is  no  more, 
that  1  may  grieve  also,  for  they  were 
all  staunch  friends  to  me.”  “  Rcla- 
lations !”  quoth  the  shoemaker's  wife, 
with  an  air  of  much  surprise  ;  “  good 
God,  Sam  !  don’t  you  know  what  has 
hapiK'ned  ?  1  verily  thought  all  the 
town  had  heard  of  it.  by,  Mr 
Ailshenson’s  deady  to  be  sure, 
and  we’re  all  over  head  and  ears  in 
sorrow  for  him,  poor  dear  man.  He 
died  last  Lord  Mayor’s  Day  of  a 
surfeit.” 

Repletion,  Mr  Editor,  plays  the 
very  deuce  in  our  Aldermanic  de¬ 
partment,  on  and  about  the  9th*  of 
November  annually,  notwitl\stand- 
ing  the  many  patent  specifics  daily 
marshalling  themselves,  verms  the 
evil  thereof ;  and  my  doublet,  though 
a  piece  of  good  stuff,  and  sufficiently 
capacious  to  inclose  a  moderately- 
sized  haggis,  is,  nevertheless,  inca¬ 
pable  of  holding,  in  safe  custody, 
one  half  of  the  green  fat,  eallipash, 
turkey,  turbot,  custard,  and  so  on, 
that  every  gentleman,  who  aspires 
to  the  aforesaid  Chair,  feels  himself 
called  upon,  as  a  Christian  citizen, 
to  take  into  keeping,*»-<br  which 
causes,  and  on  the  other  part,  I  have 
hitherto  declined  dining  at  the  Man¬ 
sion-House,  though  Mrs  Vandervrow 
hath  bothered  me,  without  ceasing, 
to  accept  of  an  Invitation  Ticket. 

Deary  me,  Sam,”  quoth  she  the 
other  day,  as  we  wore  busied  in  the 
larder  making  room  for  three  brace 
of  pheasants,  five  hares,  seven  tur- 
kies,  and  a  fine  covey  of  patridges, 
eighteen  in  number^  sent  us  from 
Nwfolk  by  our  Hc^liain  fricn<ls, 

•  Lord  Mnyor’e  Day. 


thj;  cf  our  r..<=  sar  • 

h»To  uriirfft’  rhfrrsci^  iato  i*.u-  nno.  for  the  sou. 
etiee  trewir  hr  iner.iinr  Citr  Fci5;s.  »otnia  ■>: 

WtEfor-.e  Willie,  u  500  mil  tin:.  ‘ 
would  much  soor.er  be  rcmsevl  froni  vrcn:d  ir.uch  o*  . 
his  df  Touous.  hfforv'  be  hid  nsuinblcd  of  be  r  counu  sou. 
Atren,  tbmirise froui  Ttiy  l^orvl  Mi-  I  iss^ir 

Tt)r’«  tabie  before  the  cloth  wi>  re-  jv’rfe-rt-y  stnoere- 
Port’d.  You  cannot  in' •rlite.  Ni:r.  nera!  utustor  ot 
how  wcndcrfiilly  coed  cheer  oj\:ra:es  jv:s,ar.vi 
on  the  hearts  of  icen.  whose  daily  ub.e  utensil  luoi 
stwdr  it  is  to  r.'.ihe  eur  rc.V  ar.d  ir/vv  r.er-party  was  j 
ff-jfi  «w^rn  brothers.  Ti^'T  con oeive  the  (jutsttton,  I  ft- 
wirrrth  cf  a  lusty  citiier.'s  lodng-  how  to  KhiTU- 
ktTrdncss.  when  the  heart  is  satts^ed,  haOid.  or  Icv'it  oi 
and  the  scul  iroc. — I  knew  a  young  forth  strange  e 
char  who  irade  h:<  fortune,  tncrely  iitanv  queer  pro 
br  helping  an  alderman,  fAe  on  the  table  th 

rrst,  to  an  excellent  slice  of  green  4  o’clock  preeisf 
fat.  But  von  bogle  at  the  idea  cf  we  London  fol 
being  bronzht  home  in  swathes  like  consisted  entirel 
a  great  child,  attendevl  by  the  Cor-  pheasants,  grou 
peration  physician.  Man  alire  1  suf-  is  to  say,  the  fl 
for  not  the  cowarti  thought  to  j>reilo-  baked,  and  roau 
minareferaTnoment.  Mb  at!  shudder  which  was  very 
at  th?  dawn  of  civil  preferment !  was  less  than  a  quai 
ever  the  like  hearrl  tell  of  To  K'  after  :  ar.d  who 
sure,  you  arc  but  a  novice  at  table,  shaking  hands, 
and  as  for  c.vrTing.  good  Lord  help  cvv^ts,  and  enqvi 
them  who  hav?  such  a  help-mate  I  gouts,  lumbage 
for  1  never  beheld  a  more  aukward  was  over,  the 
rrearare.  Apropos— our  neighbour,  chairs,  and  M 
Sir  M’iBiaTU  Horsal,  handles  a  jiair  addressed  then 
of  ratTprs  most  delightfully  ;  and  as  nour,  my  friei 
for  ilispatching  roast  and  boiled,  he’ll  that  we  have 
not  rum  his  back  on  ever  a  man  to  dine  this  d 
within  the  Bills  of  Mortalitv.  Then  of  Mr  Killigr 
there’s  old  l>an  Grundiswallow,  the  ^Yhen  knives 
nuTSTTyman,  who  marcheth  a  leg  of  said,  he  tolls  n 
mutton  to  its  long  home  at  a  down-  of  the  house  ao 
sitting — Nathaniel  M*(.’assock,  our  these  words  :  ‘ 
vrorthy  churchwarden,  whose  soul  men,  will  yc  ' 
deiighteth  itself  in  fatness— Lawer  lobeblate.  E 
Sketlum,  Merchant  M*Crone,  and  di-  help  vouracl*s 
T?rs  other  .Millennium -Place  gentle-  beset c^.  ye,”* 
men,  who  have  returned  in  triumph  quoth  tlie  men 
from  the  Mansion-House  oftener  tale,  an*  uaonit 
than  they  have  teeth  in  their  hcaiU.  ba’e  mettled  th. 
M  uh  such  a  set  of  bright  examples  o*t.  Here 
More  vour  eyet,  Sana,  it  i.s  to  be  auld  use  add  ^ 
hoped  that  ambition  will  fire  your  hiudmest.'**  " 
younp  mind,  for  example  Is  before  amble,  James 
precept,  and  they  who  leatn  voune.  hLs  bird.  I  t 
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31  “  Ik  jut 

li:e  uicr.d  ihin  r?Vr  i;i:.';h 

1  to  i:'yse»r.  An.:  :n>:A;;:!v  j'rvi^gtxl 

a  croiijo,  of  tiic  fni  >;  ctvAtiiri-^. 

1  lio  iha:  c\\'t  v.jl^  b4::.:x\!. 

^:r  \ru::r':  IV^»a^  T  vU>'t 

at  ooTi’x.  wVH*^  \^f  cj'iTiIv'U.  1  j'ri'"- 
sirv.: .  Mn'rv'w's 

WA>  siiy^nor  tx^  ^nir.c  iu  tho  ohouv 
of  rvXki  oho  r.  !^*n  r»r'an  *.:>ivji'Ic»'v 
pahi  his  rx's7-ic:s  :o  .i  I'^rxvn  o.‘  juj:- 
povl  hiro :  tux'  ro>:  of  ;hx'  \vtr:y 
inaih'  frxV.  vvo'-y  1::.^  AvWtvMu^  :> 
h;<  ii  kI  ihori.w  ih  ho-ir:y  ^v\v! 

Y.-il!,  Axu:  xibrx:xJ.'.rx*x'  of  A*'jX';i:o.  tx^ 
wo  w,n:.  h.h-.r  vX^  ror.  i'lU' 
pUx^h:::.:  of  tcvtii.  .'.X'.x'  ;hx'  olAUvr  v'f 
krJvt's.  \v;i>  truly  uohohiful.  In  th^' 
ttiix^s:  thorxvf.  .Mrs  Vao.vhrvrvm  txXss- 
ed  nor  r.oso,  iin.!  crvo  the  KIl 
throoInstY  rv.os,  oxolaiuiir a:  ovorv 
inf.l,  -^Sxit'.v.  kil'.y.  <ju!y  l—.Mv  c^xl*! 
the  p!o%Yi:K  oh*  S  x'U  wiih  onr 
^•vnl>on  Sxuuv.  l:*s  olVv  In  ;ho  f.ro,  1 
iK'  d;vUro.’*  I’p  she  aros.'.  and  away 
she  wont,  iihe  unto  a  woman  in  a 
pla^uoY  hurry,  hui  conmvoil  to  drv'p 
thxSx'  words  iu  uuiu'  oar  as  she  w  hisk- 
ni  uL'iig — •*  I'ycs  riiih:.  Sant  '.**  1 
lo^'k  :ho  hint,  and  ^vrtainiy  Ixho^vl 
the  ^ncs:  display  of  soienoi'.  Ivth  in 
cuttin,:  and  stvalWing,  that  over 
w*as  witncssxxl  by  invwtal  ovo.  Sir 
Porsal  s^tt  I'o;:  upright,  with 
m  bin!  on  the  pron^^  cf  ins  fork, 
tnd  deinohshiM  i:  so  dox ; eiwasl  \ . 
that  I  inly  swore  there  was  uuajxie  in 
his  knife,  l.ith  nnvl  liutb  sundorei! 
boirn  from  its  Ixme,  jus;  a.^  though 
they  liad  partotl  by  tnutual  consent ; 
and  then,  when  eating  time  was  come, 
iuy  gracious?  what  disp.itch  !  He 
Musnl  his  morsel  in  grovv,  dippcxl 

it  in  Silt,  and  no  s<x>ncr  diii  the  limb 
-  %iny^  at  his  lips— leg  or  tinn,  it  mat¬ 
tered  not  which — than,  swift  as  the 
jlwirl  of  a  juggler list — prsto!  it 
fhsapp^aretl  before  you  could  s.ay 
Jack  Hobison.  .Vs  for  old  l>au  Grun- 
diswaliow.  I  jHrsitivcly  do  an'r,  that 
fknguage  is  altogether  ineapiible  of 
doing  justice  to  tlic  adtuirable  m.in- 
iier  in  which  he  went  through  the 
Ipoon  exercisx'.  Nothing  under  the 
fin  could  I  liken  his  exertions  so 
aptly  to,  as  those  of  a  Lancashire 
standing  by  his  dame,  some 
Jplirty  or  forty  years  ago,  agreeably 
^  a  curious  old  print  now  before  me, 
ihd  iicooplng  the  blanching  dement 
•n  cotton  grids  —or  an  old  ferryman 
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i;;  A  x'nry  v  berry,  la\edg  c^ut  the 
b'.igc  water  with  bis  scultcap  ,  Aixi 
tin*!',  with  rxs;xv:  to  muiKhiug,  the 
v'xvn!.;hty  in  lux  oj>intcn,  is 

r'x'r\‘  thxXti  A  I'wtch  for  Sir  M  illur^ 
iV.nss'  bue-s^xf,  WlnixAcr  a  lump 
cf  !*;<’.!  4p;x*sr\\i  .^lx'>  a  the  soup  u' 
l.is  >jx\'u,  m.y  itArj !  bow  the  majvw- 
c;x i.ieg  v'.‘ bi>  fi.x'  disr.  thUxl !  INery 
MV.Sx'x  WAS  St  iixS  ',x>(.  In  buudlxxi 
the  s.twwuY  ;\x\l.  and  gulp  it  w,!U  ' 
t'ne  >:'ax‘k.  ;uid  tluve  cuArtets  cf  a 
twist,  divl  tb.c  busitu'sSx  Ohow  I  cr.- 
his  Apjvttte  •  !  N\\r  dul  I  .xw  er 
Skch.im  auvl  Mr  M'i'osiSvX-k  sit  *.ul> 

vViu'U'g  tbxir  figct^i.  r!u'>c  gvn- 
tieircn.  Iving  skilful  AnAiorai$:s.Sx'i5- 
Cvl  on  vvujde  cf  p;\0As.iu(s.  and  dis- 
scvltxl  t'lim  in  a  ,iitly.  This  done, 
they  fell  tc.  ?!\g\xxl  ininjung  iwriust. 
and.  with  an  .ulivunu'ss  jxvuliAr  to 
tbxiusolNis.  oonrrivcvl  to  ca:  with 
tlioir  frv'nt  ttx  ;li.  and  scranch  gris¬ 
tle.  \c,  wluix  the  JAW  UukiAge  was 
most  jx'w  cvful,  itt  one  and  the  some 
time.  Thus,  by  singuKarly  iugt'- 
nious  motluxl,  wore  their  forx'-grind- 
ers  plentifully  supplitxl  wiib  lit* bits 
in  rapid  suivession,  w  hilst  the  K'uos 
.snvl  mu5.culAr  pUws  wAggwl  at  ilu* 
w  icks  of  \hoir  inoutlv?  like  oAiu'-ouds 
.Mx'ui  iv>  p-ass  Ivtwxx'u  the  rvdls  or  cy¬ 
linders  ot‘  A  horiiontal  su^^w-mill,  if 
1  mav  Ix'  allowxx!  to  use  a  M  csi  Indiai^ 
simile. 

The  residue  of  our  Criends,  I  am 
prvnid  to  say.  Khavc^l  lUeiasolves 
most  maufully,  with  Uio  exception 
of  l.Ainl  MT'ronc,  whose  deetTs  were 
certainly  no  grwx;  tltings.  comi>ar\xl 
with  those  of  nU  ueighUmra.  tlauies. 
jxH>r  man,  tliough  jxrfeetJy  I'AmiUlo 
of  stowing  away  nluinlr-pudding, 
cixl  shoulders,  mincnal  i\)llops,  and 
indetxl  eYcry  sjHcies  of  fooil  that  it'- 
quirt's  little  or  no  carving*  with  tlte 
best  of  them,  was,  ncvcrthelcsa,  un¬ 
able  to  shoot  a-head,  K'cause  ol‘  the 
many  olvinacles  encouiitervHl  hy  hi* 
knife.  He  cut  his  hirtl  longitudi- 
ttally,  transvcTst'ly,  and  obliquely, 
in  the  ho|>e  of  falling  in  with  scaius 
or  joinings,  whereby  hU  weapon 
might  fWx'ly  enur  ;  but  whhcul  fuc- 
cess ;  canU'd  it  over,  and  over,  athl 
over  again,  without  iii#iX)vcring  0 
singlc'crevice ;  \>auHl  away  the  Heshy 
parks,  wherever  an  incision  wa.s  prac¬ 
ticable:  and,  finally^  impaltxl  thv' 

•  r«rodv  on  Strmr. 
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Bkfletoii  oil  his  fork.  In  this  state  a  young  beginner, —pn 
of  deiiii-dissection  was  laird  M‘-  wards,  and  beheld  a 
(’rone’s  partridge,  when  Mrs  Van-  looking  young  man  st 
dervrow  entered  the  dining-room,  docr-clicek,  who  presi 
‘‘  1  keiina  what  to  inak’  o’  this  bit  a  sealed  packet,  aniM, 
l>eastie,  Mem,”  quoth  James,  hold-  vited  him  to  partake 
inc  ui)  his  bird  ;  “  it’s  a  banes  the-  cheer.  He  replied,  j 
cither.”  Some  women,  Mr  Editor,  lips,  pointing  to  the  pi 
would  have  sMiipathized  with  the  tioning  with  his  hngeri 
laird,  by  chuckling  at  his  dilemma,  that  left  no  doubt  on  : 
and  very  likely  have  condescended  his  meaning.  1  tlier 
to  mend  the  matter  by  making  it  open  before  Dumhie’s 
worse ;  but  my  landlady  is  well  bred,  1  took  liim  to  he,  and 
and  kindly  disjiositioned  withal,  so  visible  satisfaction,  ti 
much  so,  tliat  she  would  not  injure  well-penned  lines,  wri 
the  feelings  of  a  kail-worm  ;  conse-  slip  of  paper : 
qiicntly,  when  the  old  man  presented  common  wit 

his  icas/;r,  Mrs  \’aiidervrow  fell  to,  k  jUigrc 

ami  cut  .t  in  pieces.  1 1ms  suppheil  ,„i,fortuue.  O 

vuth  Iniibs  ami  other  appurtenances  i 
of  the  atoresaul  partridge,  James  ^ 

M'Croiic  hastened  to  make  goml  Ins 
lee-way  ;  and  such  teas  tne  laini  s 

ardour,  that  he  actually  kept  neck  springs' of  chavit 

and  girth  with  my  landlady  s  vory  the  waters  o 

best  excrtions-and  Mrs  \  amler- 

vrow  13  by  lar  the  handiest  woman  1  ^  •.i  ^ 

J  •  T  sooner  was  It  know’ll  in 

ever  met  with  in  the  carving  line.  i  , , 

w,rv  1  ,  -n  -.1  •  ®  your  valuable  manusc 

\\  hen  her  knitc  was  within  an  acc  ^  i  i  i  a 

of  demolishing  the  sixth  and  last  consunied,  hy  the  late 
bird  of  the  covey,  for  laird  M-Crone’s  at  Millennium  ban  i 
benefit,  incredible  as  it  may  saim,  pnneipal  iid.abnaius 
the  tail  of  the  fifth  was  wagging  be-  town-eounci!  assemhh 

tween  his  teeth.  1  have  beni  at  1’"' 

some  pains  in  noting  down  tile  iiicr-  nn.animons.y,  toiemti 

chant’s  very  creditable  feat,  purpose-  f  immediate  rehe. 

ly  to  show,  that  Scotsmen  arc  suf-  doubt  ivi  1 

ficiently  capable  of  rivalling  tlieir  course  of  a  pc 

Boutlicrn  brethren  in  tlie  dining-  buppeiicc,,  that  a 
room,  as  well  as  in  the  field,  tlie  rortumty  presented  il 
cabinet,  the  pulpit,  and  also  at  the  snbscripti 

bar,  providing  their  discipline  was  I  ca 

ecjually  good  :  and  discipline  is  every  liumbx'  hope 

thing,  as  Serjeant  Bothwell  very  'deemed  wortny  of  ae 
justly  obse  rved.  The  first  course  spectfully  bid  you  ad 
being  disposed  of,  and  not  a  vestige  — These  })r 

thereof  remaining,  save  and  except  delivered  by  my  nepl 
a  rickle  of  banes  before  every  gen-  London  on  business, 
tleinan  s  plate,  Mrs  Vandervrow  rang  neither  to  enter  yo 
for  our  venison;  but  just  as  Sally  to  utter  a  word,  lest 
was  withdraw’ing  the  spit,  a  double  tempt  him  to  divulg 
rat-tat  came  to  the  street-door,  and  piece  of  ostentation  t 
in  less  than  half  a  minute  thereafter,  the  pliilanthropy  o 
the  girl  tripped  up  stairs,  and  audi-  prayeth  not  on  the  ho 
bly  wliispercd  from  the  banding-  will,  therefore,  have  1 
place,  “  ^  ou  re  w  anted,  Sir.”  Know  -  abstain  from  questioi 
ing  Sally  to  l>c  a  bringer  of  good  ii^an,  whose  well-bei 
ndings,  I  arose  froni  the  table,  Mr  materially  depends  or 

Mitor,  witli  some  difficulty,  having  me.  lleturn  bis- sail 

no  css  than  lialf  a  brace  of  grouse  Lim  to  depart  in  peac 
and  a  hind  quarter  of  hare  under  mv  adieu.  . 

.  jac  ct,— pretty  tolerable  picking  for  Xithndc,  HI,  .fn„mr 
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1  gazed  alternately  at  the  bearer 
and  Ills  billet,  not  knowing  liow  to 
demean  myself,  until  he  deigned  to 
make  his  farewell  bow,  the  which  I 
politely  rcturiuxl,  together  with  every 
expression  of  thankfulness  that  dumb 
show  could  possibly  devise,  and  we 
parted  without  exchanging  a  sylla- 
j  ble,  he  to  follow  his  lawful  business, 
and  I  to  ponder  in  my  study,  quite 
delighted  with  the  young  man’s  self- 
drnial,  and  the  fine-toned  delicacy 
of  his  uncle.  Thus,  Mr  Editor,  have 
I  honestly  delineated  tlie  visage  of 
every  material  fact,  just  as  it  occur¬ 
red,  w’ithout  distorting  a  single  fea¬ 
ture;  and  therefore  it  only  remaineth 
for  me  to  say,  my  dear  Sir,  W’ill  you 
have  the  goodness  to  dispose  of  Air 
]).’s  mental  donation,  precisely  in 
the  same  manner  as  you  appropria- 
cd  that  of  my  anonymous  friend  X. 
V.  Z.,  and  thereby  oblige  yours, 
for  evermore, 

Sami,.  Kim.iorf.w. 

Tjondofiy  1623. 

*  Brackcnfell,  a  Reverie. 

Time  hath  neither  withered  my 
cheek,  nor  age  thinned  my  temples, 
nor  kindlier  climes  tempted  me  to 
forsake  my  native  stream,  even  for  a 
,  a  seaso)i ;  yet  do  I  live  in  a  strange 
place,  and  dwell  amongst  neighbours 
►  of  yesterday’s  groivth.  The  spirit 
of  adventure  stimulated  many  of  my 
•  young  friends  to  seek  for  graves  in  a 
aistant  land ;  disease  f  ‘/ried  off  many 
piore ;  and  the  sword  hath  had  its 
share.  Thus  am  1  left  alone  with¬ 
out  a  companion,  wlmse  joyous  face 
welcomed  me  to  the  play-green. 
.Eveu  the  scenery  I  wont  to  range 
when  a  boy,  is  partially  sliiftcd,  and 
the  hamlet  that  gave  me  birth  is  no 
^’more  ;  so  effectually  hath  fanciful 
improvement  been  at  work  for  these 
'  last  fifty  years. 

'  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  many 
changes  that  time,  and  chance,  and 
Svhim,  have  brought  about,  all  tend- 
^'ing,  in  my  opinion,  to  blemish  the 
'  fair  face  of  nature, — though  the  bat 
^flitteth  in  my  father's  house,  and 
'■^‘every  scene  that  delighted  my  young 
*^eart  is  gradually  passing  away, — 
’  though  the  bum,  whose  every  pool 
I  knew,  is  denominated  a  *‘7'routing 
‘^Stream/* — prosecution  awaiting  all 
men  who  presume  to  finger  a  fin 


therein,  without  leave  of  the  //ro- 
j>rieiT>Y;^A\\d  notwithstanding  the 
favourite  broomy  know'es  whereon  I 
played  are  all  fenced  about,  and  lull 
of  man-traps  and  spring-guns,  to  de¬ 
ter  the  unqualified  man  from  turning 
aside, — still  do  I  love  to  linger  on  the 
highway,  like  a  ghost  permitted  to 
review'  tliis  w'orld,”  surveying  the 
grounds  that  my  associates  of  yore, 
and  their  now  forsaken  companion, 
perambulated,  w'ithout  forgatliering 
w’itli  a  surly  gamekeeper,  to  say, 
‘‘  Vlliat  dr/'st  thou?”  and  light  leaps 
my  heart  wdien  1  descry  the  Cairn 
Croft,  where  many  a  mettlesome 
game  at  “  England  and  Scotland” 
was  played,  and  the  little  rill  that 
turned  our  w'ater-inill,  and  the  Rore^ 
atone  ol*  our  mock  ilannuckburn, 
where  sw'ords  of  rushes,  and  spears 
of  bullrushes,  w  ere  broken  and  shi¬ 
vered  in  bloodless  fray.  Then  the 
Autd  Hdy  roofless  and  desolate, 
callctli  on  every  social  recollection 
tliat  inliabiteth  my  ])reast.  I  cast  a 
sorrow'fiil  look  on  the  ancient  gables 
matted  with  ivy,  and  gaze  on  tlie 
liarren  hearth,  so  often  compassed 
aho!it,  in  my  father’s  lifetime,  with 
iicighhourly  good  fellowship,  and 
bethink  me  of  the  joyous  days  and 
the  merry  forenights  that  stole  away 
before  w'e  w’ere  aware ;  recollections 
written  on  my  heart  too  legibly  ever 
to  be  eradicated. 

Sc’encs  of  delight,  dissolv’d  like  phantom 
air, 

Teeming  with  bliss,  too  exquisite  to  last; 
My  heart,  though  wrung  with  ever-gnaw¬ 
ing  care. 

Forgets  the  present,  brpotling  o’er  tlie  past. 

Scenes  of  mine  early  days,  ye  often  gleam. 
With  light  illusive,  on  my  wandering 
mind ; 

But  shoot,  alas !  like  nightly  meteor  beam. 
And  leave  a  dre«'iry,  darksome  void  be¬ 
hind. 

Can  I  forget  the  hearth  of  Brakenfell, 
Though  every  w'ind  of  heaven  sweeps 
the  floor  ? 

Can  I  forget  the  hojnc  I  lov’d  so  well, 
Tliough  nettles  choak,  and  brambles 
guard  the  door 't 

And  you,  Companions  of  my  happier  days. 
Ere  aught  of  life’s  envenom'd  ills  I 
knew ; 

Still  in  my  heart,  unwarpt  by  worldly 
ways. 

With  fdial  fondness  do  I  cherish  you. 


Auofiuffious  IJUrutuJ f'  Ao.  !*• 


Your  meniorit^  »tiU  my  fading  joys  renew. 
And  vivify  iny  bosom’s Uirobbing core; 

My  jnilse  beats  [wider  than  it  wont  to  do ; 

I  feel  sensations  never  felt  before. 

1  fed  the  fervour  of  poetic  fire ; 

My  light  heart  flutters  with  romantic 

.  ,  . 

1  feel  a  wildly  bold,  sublmie  desire, 

To  meet  you  all,  my  friends,  before  I  die. 

And  whilst  the  wealthy  man,  with  equi- 

Beseeming  rank,  in  lordly  state  repairs, 

Toove  with  critic  glance  the  classic  stage. 
Where  phrenzied  Hamlet  raves,  or 
Douglas  dares — 

I  the  theatre  of  Fancy  rear. 

With  vent’rous  hand  my  homely  skill 
I’ll  try. 

The  simple  scenery  Nature’s  wardrope 
fair. 

The  actors,  too, all  school’d  beneath  her 
eye. 

Coni!?,  hcav’nly  maid!  of  mild  and  graceful 
mein, 

Laughing  and  lovely  as  thou  wont  to  be 

On  lily  lawn,  burn,  bank,  and  daisied 
green, 

When  at  the  t rested  hour  thou  wcl- 
¥ 

corn’d  me. 

Thy  raven  ringlets,  wove  with  lily  fiow’r; 
Thy  {wiish’d  temples  bound  with  blos¬ 
som'd  heath ; 

Thy  balmy  lij>s,  and  virgin  bosom  pure, 
Vieing  the  honey-suckle’s  fragrant 
breath . 


Thy  gtH)dne«s  found,  illum’d  his  might > 
mind, 

And  o’er  him  thine  inspiring  mantle 
threw” —  r 

Stampt  his  wild  throbbing  heart  with  Na. 
ture’s  seal ; 

Taught  him  bis  country’s  loves  and  joys 
to  ring ; 

And  in  his  breast  infus’d  what  good  men 
feel, 

When  kneeling  down  to  heaven’s  ctcr. 
nul  King. 

Still  to  unletter’d  genius  thou  art 

The  fondling  friend,  the  tutor  of  his 
tongue. 

Still  whispering  to  the  peasitnt’s  artlesi 
heart 

The  rural  themes,  and  rural  scenes  un¬ 
sung. 

The  witch’ry  of  thy  voice,  difl’using  glad. 

And  waking  harmony  on  every  spray, 

Lnticetl  lo  Etirkl:  Banks  the  shepherd  lad. 

And  taught  him  on  his  raountain-pip- 
to  play. 

M'  • 

Call’d  from  their  graves,  thine  ancient  sons 
of  song, 

The  Dalesman  brave  and  doughty 
Alountainecr,  <’ 

Humming  tlie  soul-delighting  strains  that 
rung  j  t 

Through  Ilolyrood,  in  Royal Mary-’s ear. 

Come,  s])rightly  damsel  of  celestial  birth. 

And  hid  the  Grange  of  Brakenfell  ap¬ 
pear  ,  -.finA 

With  blazing  faggots  heap  tlig  glowing 
hearth. 


Come,  w’ith  thy  chock  so  ruddy  and  so  ripe. 
Thy  Ijoaming  eye,  ilie  harbinger  of 
morn, 

Waking  the  love-lorn  shepherd’s  moun- 
tain-pi^ie. 

Or  winding  the  blithe  dalesman’s  har- 
vest-hom. 


Tliough  worldly  men  may  eye  thy  charms 
with  scorn. 

Yet  ever  wilt  thou  seem,  lov’d  lass,  to 
me, 

Fair  as  the  day.star  of  tny  marriage-mom. 
Dear  ns  the  infant  smiling  on  my  knee. 


Charm’d  by  the  magic  smile,  in  Ilabbk'i 
lionc^ 

Did  rural  Ramsay  to  the  heart  indite. 
And  Uught,  in  living  strains,  the  breast  to 
glow. 


1  nc  ravish  d  car  to  listen  with  del 

Again,  on  hermit  Ayr,  the  whistling  i 
I  nknOwn  and  poor — rough  at  the 
tic  plough. 


The  once  convivial  hearth  to  me  so  dear. 

The  ancient  giriia!,  carv’d  with  tasteful 
skill, 

The  I  linker,  langsr  I  !h\  and  elbow-chair; 

The  gudewife’s  flaxen  tlirift  and  spinning, 
wheel. 

The  shelves  replete  with  shining  pew¬ 
ter  ware. 


And  every  household  loom,  though  e’er  so 
rude. 

In  colours  fair  with  faithful  penefl  draw. 
All  placed  in  goodly  order  as  they  stood, 
When  last  the  lov’d  endearing  >  scene  I 
saw.  iif> 


Then  lift  thine  eyes,  and  beckon^  to  the 
graves,  *  .Hj’-.o- 

Call  to  the  hapless  sailor’s  billowy  tomb  ; 
At  thy  rebuke,  the  rude  and  restless  waves 
will  cease  to  lift  their  heaving  breast* 

. .  .,r  n'-  - 


And  he  who  i)erish’d  in  the  hieful  strife 
Will  wring  his  oozy  lock'^s  ’and  come 
away,  ' 


a 


<  • 


F 
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Tl^tnigh  in  his  breast  the  deep  deuth- 
wounds  are  rife, 

Though  round  his  eoral’d  bones  the 
dolphins  play. 

And  he  who  fell  on  K/rypt’s  Inirning  sand, 
Wliere  stalks  the  ghost  of  many  a  gal- 
9  •  l.'uit  (be, 

Will  seek,  on  shadowy  wing,  his  native 
>  land, 

^  .\iul  from  his  grasp  the  bloody  rabre 
throw. 

Array  him  in  the  liomely  plowman  trews 
And  plaid,  he  wont  to  wear  at  IJrakcn- 
fell. 

Ere  bloody  laurel  bound  his  soldier  brows, 
Ere  warrior  spirits  rang  his  dying  knell. 

And  when  from  undulating  ocean’s  womb. 
And  battle-field  and  consecrated  ground. 
The  welcom*;  actors  all  rejoicing  come 
.  O’er  glen  and  burn,  witli  light  and  airy 
‘  hound  ; 

.b 

The  widcly-scatter’d  livit'.g  v.  ill  require 
The  aid  of  thy  divi!!'!,  thy  mystic  lore, 
Kre  they  assemble  round  the  sacred  (ire, 
•'•That  Fancy  beds  to  glad  my  heart  once 


The  aged  man  a  ruddy  youtl;  must  be, 

1  iShoke  from  his  locks  the  snowy  drift 
of  time ; 

A  playful  infant  on  bis  mother’s  knee. 
The  youth  exulting  now  in  manhood’s 

The  ancient  matron  in  her  wicker  chair, 
'A  busy  housewife,  active,  snod,  and 
clean  ; 

TheJ  motlicr  lessoning  her  stripling  heir, 
.Cloth’d  in  the  ripening  bloom  of  gay 
sixteen  : 

Urtmask  the  scenery,  bid  the  curtain  rise, 
^hed  heavenly  light  on  forest,  glade, 
and  glen  ; 

.  Fair  on  the  hill  my  vision-seeing  eyes 

Discern  the  inist-embodied  shades  of 


1  .see  the  mopn-beoms  on  their  features 
4.^.  6..  play,. 

Each  welcome  face  to  me  is  known  A  cold  hand  lifts  the  latch,* and  opes  the 
ijih  full  well,  *  door,  .  . 

Onward^  they  s|)ccd,  wrapt  in  their  plaids  A  w'elcome  foot  falls  lightly  on  the  floor, 
of  gray,  A  gliding  spectre  rushes  on  niy  view,  r 

Along  the  jxiths  that  lead  to  Drakenfcll.  Whose  face  my  dear  Arsf-^hi  alfectiom 
'  knew.  '  ' 


Along  the  heath  I  wondiny  lonesome  way, 

I  pass  the  ancient  cairn  and  haunted 
elengh, 

With  panting  sjiecd  I  climb  Ibc  beacon 
lirac, 

And  down  the  fell  my  wfy  ward  route 
pursue. 

Now  hasting  onward  through  thebroomy 
park, 

A  welcome,  u  ell-known  voice  salute.-i 
mine  car, 

'flic  kiiidly  collie  fawns,  I  hear  his  bark. 
Full  well  he  knows  a  friendly  ft>ot  ii 
near. 

I  climb  tlic  milking  stiie  in  eager  haste, 

1  pass  the  lx>gle-!msh  and  fairy-well  ; 
And  now,  with  palpitating  heart,  at  last 
I  sec  the  gladsome  Grange  of  IJraken- 
fell : 

I  see  the  icicles  hanging  from  the  thatch. 
The  voice  of  merriment  falls  on  mine 
car, 

V/Ilh  trembling  hand  1  lightly  lift  the 
latch, 

And  enter  with  my  wonted  “  Paur  Ic 
here  r 

C  reative  Fancy,  like  a  powcriiil 
magician,  having  thus  called  toge¬ 
ther  “  the  companions  of  my  happier 
days,’*  J  salute  them  all,  from  tlie 
giuleinaii  to  the  herd  ladic,  and  sit 
jne  douu  on  an  ideal  langsettli*. 
Then  is  the  book  of  reineinbrance 
unclasped.  1  turn  over  the'  leaves, 
and  read  a  select  passage  here ‘  and 
there,  illustrative  of  the  chiiractirs 
before  me.  Every  one  of  them  is  rc- 
Cf'rded  precisely  as  he  ranked  in  my 
esteem.  But  there  is  a  private  leaf, 
that  no  man  ever  ])crused,  save  he 
who  enjoyed  my  earliest  friendship, 
— a  leaf,  whereon  the  secruta-uif  my 
lieart  are  WTitten,  and  as  {  rearl  the 
sacred  pages,  and  ponder  on  its  mar¬ 
gins,  and  call  to  mind  tlic  warm¬ 
hearted  youth  whose  memory  is  dear 
to  me,  because  we  were  like  David 
and  Jonathan,  .  ■  : 


And  I  wiTftake  my  staff,  with  right  good 
«•’?*  unll, 

And  hie  me  o’er  the  moor,  a  blithe¬ 
some  wight  t  v  -. 

The  new  .1  woke  moou  has  clothed  the 
lonely  hill,  , 

And  shingly  cliffs,  with  pure  celestial  light. 


In  Highland  garb,  full  on  the  floor  hr 

■'"  stands^ 

Bleak  rre  his  limbs,  and  hlpody  arc.jus 
liands;  '  ^  ‘ 

Hr  haren  his  breast,  where  gapes  the  hat- 
,  tie- wound, 

He  l'.ca>cs  a  sigh,  niul  wildly  locks  around 


AncntjtnotfS  Liicraiurc.  -Ao-  uJaii, 

No  earthly  lx*ani  his  sunken  eye  illumes,  And  plaid,  whoso  lartun  folds  became 

So  ejirthlv  tremour  shakes  his  bonnet  thee  we  , 

The  plaid  thou  wont  to  wear  at  Braken. 

Wan  is  the  check  where  roses  wont  to  fell. 

1  f  .4  7  My  young  friend  becomes  one  oi 
?  .  rT  ‘T"  :  ns,  and  the  iUusive  wakiiigMiream 

I  ^  approximates  so  nigh  to  reality,  tliai 

Than  e’er,  on  truant  day,  the  wild. briar  i  grey-haired  laying  a- 

.  side  their  plaids,  and  the  youngsters 

When  we,  with  psalmless  tongues,  on  resigning  their  scats.  ()  hotv  tla 
.’Monday  morn,  blissful  vision  delighteth  my  heart ! 

Dreading  the  lash  of  wrath  and  cap  of  liow  cheerily  the  dear  remembrances 
scorn,  that  dwell  in  my  breast  commune  to. 

And  piiins  and  penalties  to  dunces  due,  getlier  !  Now  they  are  seated  in  per- 
Fors(x>k  the  classic  path,  and  souglit  the  f^^t  order,  and  all  busy  in  tlicir  way. 

cleugli —  ]ads  weave  their  stockings,  tht 

There  ramliling  in  the  lap  of  boyish  play,  to  tlieir  wheels,  tile  face- 

tJtrolling  from  briary  brake  to  thorny  urey-bcards  to  joke  and  jest, 

.  and  I  to  treasure  up  their  apothegms, 
nut  the  marrowy  sayings  that  All  mj 
The  maepic’s  ovrie  andthe  throstle’s  nest,  heart  uith  joy,  and  iny  head  ivitl 
Or,  with  tnaraudins  hands,  forrav’d  the  Wisdom,  are  unmeet  for  the  ears  ol 

men  and  women  now’-a-days.  Kc- 
fineinent  hath  scrubbed  their  under¬ 
standings,  and  pruned  their  judg 
ments,  and  blanched  their  intellects 


Watch'd  the  wild  hoe,  and  suck'd  her 
little  coll, 

Or  cut  a  whistle  from  the  birchen  tree, 
And  hush'd  the  blackbird  with  our  mc- 
lorlv. 


school  leys  and  acids,  that  wdiolcsonie 
knowledge  is  become  altogether  uiu 
palatable,  and  frivolity  the  only  men¬ 
tal  sustenance  they  can  partake  of. 
Ilencc  it  is,  that  our  modern  belles 

;  thVrir7“"r"  and  beaux  learn  to  dance  before  they 

1  the  lifrv  (tuiiI  a  soldier  s  eye ;  ‘  ,  i.  i  i  i 

his  womed  v.-.!our,  fought  ind  *1’?  ‘'ecalope.  and  are 

taught  to  preside  at  table  beiore  they 

'ercTombic  found  a  soldier's  bed,  1^^^  grace.  Hence  it  is,  thfit 

,  doath-stricken  in  his  full  ca-  thcir  morals  are  lax,  their  conversa- 
tr,  tion  effeminate,  their  manners  chiM- 

Victory"  resound  from  van  to  ish,  and  as  for  conviviality,  • 

.  ,  How  quaint  their  humour,  and  how  vag-ic 

ho  cio.,  tl  for  ay  a  soldier's  eye,  j  *  • 

ting  fie  before  big  valour  fly  ;  How  tame  and  marrowless  the  talc* 

ho  sunk  in  everlasting  sleep,  i 

roes  led,  T^ho  Glory  s  harvests  Unlike  the  merriment  that  won  t  to  flit 

.  .  Around  the  hcartsonic  hearth  of  Bra- 

t  lifting  up  his  country’  ,s  name,  kenfell  • 

g  in  the  voice  of  her  acclaim.  m.  .  '  •  •  u  i 

nion  of  mv  vouth,  mine  car’v  Inearth,  replete  with  homely 

ieml,  *  '  '  joys 

w  thine  ardour  to  a  bloody  end,  chearfully  pjir- 

;ur.s  on  me  that  baltle-bouning 

Where  trysted  love  replied  with  speaking: 
(ilancing  rcsjxinsive  from, the, chimney 

nook:  ,  ,  ,, 

That  hearth,  tliough  by  the  classic 
'  unsung,'  ’1  » 

The  try  sting-place  of  lively  wit  and  fun; 
For  there  to  maid  and  matron,  old  .an<l 

,  o  »!j  f’lW’ni'  '* 

young, 

On  evenings  when'  tht  *  last  tHf/f-Arw 
run. 


he  sheering  brand  uixm  tliv 
[h  ? 

a  stranger,  stands  tiie  mighty 

‘C, 

weeds  of  an  untimely  grave  ? 
::t  martial  air,  and  lay  aside 
f  u  ar,  in  crimson  deeply  dyed ; 
homely  weeds  of  |x?acc  appear, 
vest,  and  trew*  thou  wont  to 
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Wfliconiu  thy  prctieiictt  us  the  vernul 
shower, 

Gltnquhirn^  companion  of  the  grave  and 

Form’d  \\’ere  thy  features  for  convivial 
hour; 

Young  was  thy  humour,  though  thy 
locks  were  grey. 

I 

Whut  though  thine  end  no  poet  did  nar- 
rate, 

,Nor  grav’d  thy  humble  stone  with  liv¬ 
ing  verse  ? 

What  though  no  human  hands  did  deco¬ 
rate 

Tliy  home  with  ’scutchons,  nor  with 

/  plumes  thy  hearse  ? 


Yet  will  thy  memory  live  in  Niddesdalc, 
TTiou  man  of  sinless  mirth  and  social 
glee; 

Whilst  hawthorns  shed  their  fragrance  on 
5  »  the  gale, 

»M  Whilst  round  the  lily  hums  the  moun- 
tain -bee. 

TJ^q, village  ixditician  holds  his  ground, 

;  jUiitlinching  linn  in  urgumentive  fray  ; 

I  this  the  preface  of  his  logic  sound, 
As  wortliy  Auld  Glenquhirn  was 

,,  to  sav.” 

til' 

*fticn  quotes  a  jjrecept,  sage,  or  roundelay, 
.'^jiat  woke  the  dormant  heart,  or  awed 
'  '  the  soul ; 

Wffcn  thou  in  grave  debate  maintain’d 
the  sway, 

Or  sat  facetious  bv  the  potent  bowl. 

tdi,. 

Attlosc  of  day,  the  ruddy,  playful  boy. 
So  blithely  climbs  his  fondling  mother’s 
knee ;  . 

exhilarates  his  sprightly  joy, 

'  With  many  a  mirthful  anecdote  of  thee. 


The  nightly  rambling  lialUinsliukcr  plies 
ground  the  Grange,  wrapt  in  his  woo- 
ing  plaid; 

And  our  gudewife  exclaims,  with  uplift 


eyes, 

"  Glenquhirn  !  when  will  thy  roving 
si)iitc  lx;  laid  ? 


•*  Thy  freaks  were  rife  through  all  the 
E  •'  rncighbcfurhoood. 

At  bridal,  trystc,  and  blithsome  hal- 
"  loWc’en ;  '  ■  ' 

Mirth  was  thy  fee,  and  frolic  was  thy 
uU  jfoud,  •  t  M 
Ev’ii  when  thyself  the  piper  paid,  I 

\ycen»io  M'  i  .  ji  :•  -  • 


'JOITr.t  .  ,  r*  r  -  .  " 

•*  Yet  the  unsatiatcd  hungry^  grave 
.  No.  warmer,  worthier  heart  than  thine 
intomlw ; 


Not  o’er  u  friendlier  face  the  thistles  wave, 

Not  on  a  gentler  breast  the  daisy 
blooms.” 

But  there  is  a  man  whom  the  un¬ 
fortunate  look  up  to — a  visitor  of  no 
mean  degree — seated  on  the  gude- 
maii’s  right,  and  liis  favourite  dog 
Vlui'o  panting  on  the  hearth  before 
him.  1  see  his  well-known  fowling- 
piece  standing  against  the  inner  hal- 
lan,  dischargetl  of  its  death-dealing 
load,  and  his  game-bag  hanging  on 
tlie  kip})le-pin. 

He  liath  been  successful  on  the 
moor  as  a  sjmrtsman,  and  doubly  so 
as  a  philanthro])ist,  for  the  wail  of 
three  little  children  called  him  to  a 
lone  house,  where  disease  and  acci¬ 
dent  were  about  to  make  them  or¬ 
phans,  and  he  entered  like  a  minis¬ 
tering  spirit.  Eminent  and  experi¬ 
enced  is  he  in  medicine,  skilful  and 
tcnder-liearted  wdiere  the  surgeon’s 
hand  is  requisite,  and,  like  unto  his 
Master,  he  goeth  about  doing  good — 

• 

Like  angel  aid,  descending  from  on  high. 

His  helping  hand  did  smooth  my 
friendless  w-ay  ; 

And  now  grown  rich,  the  sacred  debt 
will  1, 

With  chcarful  soul  and  grateful  heart, 
repay. 


DiivJiUan  !  form’d  of  Nature’s  kindlicit 
mould, 

And  lov’d  by  men  of  high  and  low  tlc- 
grec, 

Tlic  longing  arms  of  Death  did  ne’er  in¬ 
fold  •  ?  » 

A  gentleman  of  goodlier  worth  than 
thee.  ’  ' 

I  '  * 

Learning  devoutly,  with  unclouded  brow. 

Pour’d  on  thy  gentle  mind  bis  ^wiue 
and  oil ; 

And  virtue  sprang,  and  latent  goodness 
grew. 

Rich  and  luxuriant  from  the  genial  soil. 

Shade  of  the  just  and  good  !  if  from  on 
high 

Thou  sce’st  me  shed  this  tributary  tear. 

Or,  haply,  on  the  night-wind  passing  by. 

If  mortal  voice  can  Hnd  immortal  ear. 

Attend,  Dunfillan,  and  receive  from  me 

The  hallow’d  tribute  of  a  sorrowing 
fHend':  ‘ 

Oh  may  r  run^niine  earthly  race  like 
thee,  ~ 

Lov’d  fn  iti'v  lift'i  lamented 'in  miiic 
'  tnd!”^  ■ 


For  in  quest  oi'  happiness,  had  sought 
Tull  many  a  Highland  strath  and 
Lowland  vale. 

Till  kindly  chance  the  gentle  stran^itr 
brought 

Into  the  fairy  lap  of  Niddesdale. 

He  saw  her  chiefs,  all  men  of  clioscn 
mould. 

Smoothing,  with  skilful  hand,  life’s 
weary  way ; 

And  dwelling  on  the  lands  their  sires  of 
old 

Wrung  fnnn  the  spoiler’s  grasp,  in 
bloody  fray  *. 

He  saw  her  daughters  dear,  by  brook  aiid 
burn. 

On  busy  hCirvest  field  and  l)loomy  lav  n, 

Fair  ns  the  new-woke  sun,  on  May. day 
morn, 

rombinghis  ringlets  on  the  early  dawn. 

He  saw  her  ruddy  .sons,  a  hardy  race. 
Tenant  and  cottar,  artizan  and  hind. 

All  blithely  busied  in  their  projKJr  place. 
Of  goodly  growth,  and  comely  of  their 
kind.  T 

And  he  beheld,  with  looks  of  lively  joy, 
What  liftethup  the  goodman’s  heart  to 
find, 

lleligion  shedding  round,  l)€nignantly, 
Tlie  light  of  life  on  high  and  humble 
mind. 

Ch.arm’d  with  the  fair,  the  fascinating 
scene, 

Dunfillan’s  homely  hall  the  stranger 
rear’d, 

And  garden  gay  and  smiling  woodland 
green, 

Around  his  happy  dwelling-place  ap- 
jxiar’d. 

Full  of  the  good  resolve,  the  wise  design, 
Fach  earthly  joy  with  grateful  hand  to 
seize, 

Let  moderation  all  his  aims  confine. 

And  end  his  life  in  philosophic  ease. 

Soon  was  tlic  open-hearted  stranger 
known. 

From  tongue  to  tongue  his  name  was 
lauded  round. 

And  soon  to  all  the  dale  familiar  grown, 
At  Brakcnfcll  an  open  door  he  found. 

Dunfillan  Hall !  I  often  tread  thy  floor, 
When  wakeful  Memory  takes  her  ta- 
vourite  round-*-  i 


And  1,  a  barefoot  youiikcr,  show’d  th 


Wc  cross’d  the  l-rook  lliat  leaves  Glcn- 
gowan  wood, 

In  purling  pride,  to  ramble  on  the  lea; 

And  oft  his  gallant  riding  gecr  I  view’d, 

And  marvell’d  who  the  stranger  man 
could  be. 

We  climb'd  the  hill  whcrcthe  delighted  eye 

I’nwcaried  roves,  on  Nith’s  romantic 
vale ; 

Whose  meadows  green,  and  cultur’d  fields 
outvie 

'J'he  ricl'icst  sylvan  scene  of  fairy  tale. 

nright  from  his  woody  haunt,  the  river  fair. 

In  liijiiid  wrealhes  of  glittering  .silver 
roll’d. 

Laving  his  pebbled  shores  with  bosom 
bare, 

Tlirongh  pasture  grounds,  and  fields  of 
waving  gold. 

Tl.e  homes  of  affluence,  and  rural  ease  ; 

The  .smoaking  l;amlets  freely  scatter'd 
round  ; 

'flic  distant  spires  of  graceful  gay  Dvm~ 
fnesy 

Lifiing  her  loyal  head  from  classic 
groui'.d. 

'riie  Solway,  ]fiow’d  by  many  a  busy  keel, 

Lashing  his  craggy  sides  with  foamy 
spray,  ^ 

Where  harks  on  oo/y  couch  the  timid  seal; 

Where  clam'rons  sea- fowl  scream,  aud 
mennaids  j>lay. 

'I'hc  sj>orlsman  Ixiating  round  v.'ith  cau¬ 
tious  eye — 

The  spaniel  leaping  from  the  rijtcning 
corn — 

The  milk -maid’s  /i7f,  the  woodland 
nymph's  reply. 

Sweetly  res|K)nsivc  to  the  harvest  horn, 

Hurst  on  the  wondering  strangcc’s  eye  and 
car. 

In  all  the  charms  of  fascinating  pow’r; 

As  mule  he  stood,  amidst  the  ioyous 
clteer, 

Tlic  heav’nly  harmony,  of  brake  and 
bow'r. 

Awhile,  witli  rambling  eye,  lie  gaz’d  a- 
round 

On  sylvan  scenery  lauded  far  and  wide; 

My  heart,”  4Uotli  he,  “  a  resting-place 
hath  found 

In  this  biir  !and,  and  hero  will  I  jibidc." 


t 
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Dunfillan  Hall  !  1  seek  thine  o{K:n  door, 

’  When  every  sense  in  dreamy  sleep  is 
drown’d. 

Thus  are  the  fondly-cherished  mo¬ 
ments  of  iny  mind  put  in  array, 
when  worldly  anxieties  oppress  me. 

And  time’s  majestic  stream  is  backward 
roll’d 

With  mighty  sweep,  like  Jordan’s  flood 
of  old, 

in  order  that  they  may  all  appear, 
hale  and  healthy,  in  their  proper 
place. 

The  man  of  sorrow,  whom  mental 
distress  hath  sunk  in  the  Slough  of 
Despond,  and  the  child  of  misfortune, 
w^m  weakness  persuadeth  to  seek 
for  temporary  solace  at  the  tavern, 
would  do  well  to  follow  my  example, 
and  call  upon  the  mind  to  become  its 
own  physician.  Nothing  more  is  re¬ 
quisite,  than  the  ideal  presence  of  a 
few  well-beloved  objects  whom  re¬ 
membrance  esteems ;  and  pitiful  in¬ 
deed  is  he  who  posscsseth  not  a  single 
recollection  worthy  of  being  para- 
j^rased.  It  is  my  daily  practice, 
and  I  care  not  who  knows  it,  to 
sweeten  the  goblets  of  bitterness  that 
to  my  share,  with  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  past  enjoyment,  from  sun- 
even  until  sun-set. 

And  when  the  w'eary  hours,'  in  rosied  air, 
Plap  their  broad  dusky  wings,  and 
^  speed  away, 

L8<hing  the’ mind  loose  from  the  yoke  of 
care. 

At  large  in  Fancy’s  wilderness  to  stray ; 

Then  wakes  my  soul — then  passeth  in  re- 
view 

~  fiach  boyish  pastime  and  endearing 
scene  ; 

Again  the  foot-ball  freely  I  pursue, 

And  strip  for  Scotland  •  on  Balachan- 

Glide  down  the  giddy  dance  on  trysting 
*2'  night, 

•  Blithen  with  comic  tale  the  jocund 
HHr  hearth,  •  f  ^ 

Of^ihaply^  wing  my  drear  ideal  flight, 

^ar.  from  the  dw'eliing.place  of  social 

«  i.  :  , 

And  by  the  wild,  the  vent’rous  Muse  en- 
-  ticed, 

Qi^ghtly  on  consecrated  ground  1  tread ; 

buAt  #'  .Qrfi.  -  ^  .1 

„  i'  *  ^  L! 

AUutfLing  to  the  well-known  game  of 
Eftgland  and  Scotland,  so  much  in  vogue 
«ak>ng.st  our  Nithsdale  younkers. 
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Wake  in  their  graves  the  men  whose  love 
1  priz’d, 

Shake  their  cold  hands,  and  commune 
with  the  dead. 

In  this  state  of  mental  absorption, 
am  1  now  enjoying  a  convivial  hour 
with  men  and  women,  long  since  ga¬ 
thered  to  their  fathers.  1  hear  my 
favourite  song,  Gude  ni^ht  and  joy  be 
wi*  ye  (t,  sweetly  lilted, — 1  see  the 
countenances  of  my  friends  powerful¬ 
ly  operated  upon  by  the  singer’s  me¬ 
lody, — and  my  heart  feels  its  influ¬ 
ence  ;  but  they  seem  as  though  their 
hour  was  come. 

Why  from  the  ring  so  hastily  arise. 

And  upward  lift,  my  friends,  your  beam¬ 
ing  eyes  ? 

The  embers  on  the  hearth  are  glowing 
still. 

The  lamp  of  heaven  is  lingering  on  the 
hill. 

Nor  wakes  the  lark,  her  matin  song  to 
sing. 

Nor  hath  the  w'arning  heath-cock  flapt 
his  wing; 

Yet  on  my  sight  your  fading  forms  decay, 
Like  shaj)cless  shadows  ye  dissolve  aw'ay, 
And  leave  me  sad  of  heart,  and  lonesome 
here, 

A  solitary  shade  in  desart  drear. 

To  brood  o’er  scenes  enjoy’d,  and  jmss’d 
a\vay. 

And  mourn  for  you,  whose  love  woke 
with  my  natal  day. 

Fain  would  mine  car  uncloy’d  attention 
lend, 

A  little  longer,  to  their  minstrclsie. 
And  cheerfully  my  willing  heart  attend. 

To  w  hat,  like  sca-muid’s  song,  delight- 
eth  me. 

But,  lo  !  the  curtain  falls,  and  Fancy’s 
dreams 

Depart,  like  sailing  vapour  from  my 
view*. 

And  fading  fiist  the  phantom  scenery 
seems. 

Swimming  like  mist  upon  the  moun¬ 
tain’s  brow'. 

Gone  are  the  dw'ellcrs  of  the  hollow 
tombs. 

Fled  are  the  living  men  afar  from  me, 
And  haply  holding,  in  their  joyous  homes, 

Heart-cheering  converse  in  reality. 

Pure  be  their  mirth,  and  chaste  their  re- 
.velry, 

•  Fair  as  the  heaving  snow  on  beauty  s 
breast, 

Each  blithsome  evening  of  festivity, 

Though  of  the  mental  cheer  my  soul 
w’ill  never  taste  ! 
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ir,  all  the  rest  of  the  army  being  hushed 
tii  and  silent :  and  musing  with  himself, 
and  very  thoughtful,  he  saw  a  terri- 
‘  >  ble  and  strange  apparition,  of  a  prodi- 
gious  and  frightful  body,  coming  to¬ 
wards  him,  without  speaking.  Bru¬ 
tus  boldly  asked  it,  ‘What  art  thou? 

1  to  — man,  or  God  ? — and  upon  what 
business  dost  thou  come  to  its?’— 
When  first  thou  smiled  on  me,  a  ruddy  The  spirit  answered,  ‘  I*  am  thy 
l>oy,  evil  genius,  Brutus  ;  thou  shall  se(? 

Strolling  about  the  solitary  glen  ;  j^0  again  at  Philippi.*  *’ 

Chasinp  the  sra.shop,Kr  from  blade  to  How  Rtrangoly  arc  our  feelings 

affected  by  trivial  circumstances! 

Feasting  on  lierries  wild,  the  briars  a-  hen  I  read  this  passage  an  hour 
mong;  ago,  the  setting  sun  shone  bright 

Or,  pensive,  pausing  on  the  greenwood  and  cheerful.  Those  trees  were 
glade,  curled  by  a  gentle-stirring  breeze,— 

And  listening  to  the  throstle’s  vesper  Y\’as  gay  witll  the  bustle 

s«ng.  of  the  reapers, — and  a  vessel  wa* 

Thou,  heavenly  maid  !  with  tliat  white  beating  into  yonder  broad  estuary, 
hand  of  thine,  with  her  white  sails  glittering  in  the 

Pillow  my  head,  and  hush  me  to  repose,  sun.  I  read  it  with  a  half  contem])- 
Aiid  with  a  fondling  Seraph  smile  benign,  tuous  smile,  and  wondered  that  the 
Mine  eyes  in  slumbers  sound  serenely  great  mind  of  Brutus  should  have 
close.  thus  yielded  to  the  visions  of  a  heat- 

Far  on  the  moor  the  lamp  of  heaven  imagination.  But  now  alone,  in 
glows,  this  solemn  stillness,  under  tms  faint 

And  cairn,  and  cleugh,  and  reedy  lake  ^tid  tremulous  light,  I  feel  less'con- 
illumcs,  fidently  sceptical.  A  half-lurking 

And  every  haunt  the  wary  heath-cock  l)elief  begins  to  creep  into  my  mind, 
knows,  I  recall  the  tales  of  all  ages  and  na- 

Ere  he  alights  amongst  the  purple  tions,  the  consent  of  the  ignorant 
blooms;  and  enlightened,  the  wicked  and  the 

And  cowers  his  lonely  head  beneath  good  ;  and  feel  that  I  cannot  now 
his  shining  plumes.  smile  with  such  confidence 'at  this 

singular  story.  Is  it  possible,  then, 
that  the  mere  absence  or  presence 
BPiaiTLALiTiES-A  REVERIE.  of  light  Can  effect  so  important  a 

I  AM  sitting  at  my  window',  in  the  change  }  and  shall  I  say  that  Reason 
twilight  of  an  autumn  evening.  There  rules  the  day,  but  resigns  her  sceptre, 
18  not  a  whisper  among  the  leaves  of  at  night,  to  the  imagination  ?  Bliali 
those  tall  jioplars  in  the  field  beneath.  I  not  rather  consider  this  influence 
1  he  ii^n  has  just  risen,  broad  and  as  the  effect  of  a  feeling  implanted 
^  .  *  *^ough  those  thick  vapours,  in  us  by  nature,  which  we  stifle  or 
which  have  succeeded  the  sultriness  overcome,  in  the  bustle  and  business 
le  day.  Her  light  comes  glim-  of  the  day,  but  which  re-asserts  its 
ipenng  and  f^ble  into  ray  little  empire  in  the  solitude  of  night,  like 
s  y,  and  falls  upon  my  table,  the  increasing  radiance  of  *  tender 
showing  a  mountain  of  books,  papers,  stars,  hidden  by  light,  but  ilisfotercd 

him  vlnil ^  darkness?  If,  in  natural 'tlieolo- 

1  lutarch,  open  at  the  Life  gy ,  the  existence  of  a  God  !s  tender- 

at  that  ed  strongly  probable,  mei^elf  by  the 
Ein  JmXil  a  concurring^ belief  of  all  iges,^  shall  I 

ution  whiJli  strange  viii-  rgect  all  arguments,' from  a  similar 

first  on  the  patriot,  belief  in  the  question  of  -  spiritual 

existences  ?.. iJnitersal  effect,  must 

after  he  had  nassed  mit  universal.*  '  The  o^- 

was  very  late^all  fllnnp  *  cannot  be  repugnant  oof  no- 


Maid  of  the  unowy  h.vnd  and  raven  nair. 
Lass  of  mine  early  love,  draw  near  t< 
me ; 

Nor  wight  unworthy  of  thy  virgin  care. 
With  guile  be-sprinkled  tongue  h' 
seecheth  thee. 

The  heart  alive  to  symphony  have  I, 
The  soul  that  sought  thy  loveliness 


ed  itself,  at  the’  tame  timei^  to  those 
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who  had  no  cc'minuuication  with 
each  otlier.  It  cannot  have  been 
aIto.];ether  unsupported  by  fact,  be¬ 
cause  a  more  spoculative  opinion, 
wilbout  some  appeal  to  experience, 
must  soon  have  been  forgotten. 
Above  all,  it  must  indeed  be  deep¬ 
ly  rooted,  since  all  the  exposures 
and  refutations  of  special  narratives 
have  never  been  able  to  eradicate 
it  from  our  minds.  Wlien  the  Jew 
Abraham,  in  Bocaccio,  proceetled 
to  Rome,  in  spite  of  tlic  remon¬ 
strances  of  bis  friend  Gianiiotto,  who 
had  been  labouring  to  effect  his 
conversion,  his  Christian  instructor 
abandoned  all  hope  of  success,  being 
aware  of  the  scenes  of  vice  and  im- 
roorality  which  the  conduct  of  the 
Catholic  priesthood  w'ould  offer  to 
his  view.  Hut,  to  his  agreeable  sur¬ 
prise,  the  Jew,  on  his  return,  re¬ 
marked,  with  great  justice,  that  all 
these  scenes  had  only  confirmed  him 
tl^e  more  in  his  intention  :  for  a  re^ 
Ugion,  which,  in  spite  of  the  noto- 
ij^us  wickedness  of  the  highest  of 
iU  professors,  could  yet  go  on  and 
p^per,  like  the  Christian,  must  in- 
dfied  be  founded  on  a  rock,  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  Divine  Power.  An  opi¬ 
nion,  therefore,  which,  in  spite  of 
tho  ridiculous  absurdities  with  which 
it,  has  been  overlaid,  can  still  pro¬ 
duce  such  powerful  effects — a  feeling 
whiich  we  confess  by  our  fears,  even 
while  denying  it  with  our  lips — must 
in^ed  he  firmly  rooted,  and  shows 
the  yiaible  impress  of  Nature  herself. 
**  Est  enim  hacc  non  scripta  sed  nata 
lex,  quani  non  didicimus,  accepimui, 
legimus,  verum  ex  naturA  ipsa  ar- 
ripuimus,  hausimua,  expressiraus." 
In  fact,  the  very  frequency  of  such 
attempts  at  imposture  is,  in  itself, 
a  ;  virtual  acknowledgment  of  the 
atjfength  and  universality  of  this  be¬ 
lief  ;  for  no  one  could  venture  to 
found  a  scheme  for  deccivinganother, 
oni  principles  repugnant  to  the  no¬ 
tions  of  the  person  deceived,  or  to 
tpjuch  so  tender  a  string  as  that  of 
fpiritual  visitations,  if  he  were  not 
ao^re  of  finding  an  answering  chord 
in  the  bosoms  of  mankind. 

Nor  is  there  any  thing  in  this  be¬ 
lief  more  refolting  to  the  reason  than 
the  feelings.  <Np  one  can  believe  the 
dpetriue  of  the  immortality  of 'the 
without  admitting  Uic  poesibi- 
lity  of  spiritual  appearances;  and  the 


probability  of  such  occurrences  is 
a  matter  that  must  he  decided  ac¬ 
cording  to  evidence.  There  may, 
indeed,  he  some  who  hold  that  no 
evidence  issiifiicient  to  establish  a 
fact  of  this  kind.  Tliis  is  merely 
an  application  of  Hume’s  ingenious 
argument  against  miracles.  The 
question,  like  any  other,  is  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  human  testimony,  wdth 
this  qualification  only,  that  the  evi¬ 
dence  is  to  he  received  with  a  degree 
of  caution  proportioned  to  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  nature  of  the  fact  which 
forms  the  subject  of  investigation. 
Every  reasonable  deduction  must  he 
made  for  the  fallacy  of  the  senses, 
the  over-excitement  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  or  the  deceit  of  the  narrator. 
Hume’s  test  of  the  truth  of  miracu¬ 
lous  narratives,  which  Paley  consi¬ 
ders  as  a  fair  statement  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  may  here  he  safely  applied. 

must  weigh  and  balance  the 
two  probabilities — whether  it  is  more 
likely  that  the  circumstances  related 
have  really  happened,  or  that  the  nar¬ 
rator  has  been  himself  deceived,  or, 
from  interested  motives,  is  deceiving 
us, — and  then  decide  acconling  to  the 
preponderance  of  the  one  or  the  other. 

1  admit,  however,  that  there  may  he  a 
presumption,  from  internal  evidence, 
against  the  truth  of  sucli  a  story,  too 
strong  to  he  overruled  by  testimony. 
W  e  cannot  believe  that  in  any  case 
such  occurrences  should  take  place, 
without  the  immediate  permission  of 
the  Deity  ;  nor  can  we  conceive, 
without  impugning  the  noblest  of 
his  attributes,  that  they  should  be 
so  permiftetl,  without  an  adequate 
end  or  purpose — still  less,  that  that 
end  should  be  one  of  mere  wanton- 
ness  or  malice.  Relations  of  this 
kind  are  the  otfspring  merely  of  hu¬ 
man  folly  and  credulity,  and  bear 
the  same  relation  to  truth,  as  poly¬ 
theism  to  true  religion,  being  absurd 
and  unnecessary  multiplications  of  a 
principle  in  itself  genuine  and  divine. 
All  those  tales,  therefore,  of  spi¬ 
rits,  hostile  to  man, — who  delight 
in  wantonly  terrifying  and  torment¬ 
ing  those  under  their  influence,— 
which  the  superstitious  fancy  of  man 
has  created  in  all  ages  and  countries, 
are  at  once  swept  away  by  this  con¬ 
sideration.  Instead  of  swaying  the 
jud^ent  with  the  strength  of  reality, 
they  must  now  be  content  to  exercise 
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a  faint  and  precarious  influence  over 
the  imagination  ;  and  Reason  teaches 
us  to  rejoice  at  their  late,  though 
Poetry  still  laments  over  their  tomb. 
Puck  is  now  but  an  empty  name. 
Gloriana  wields  a  powerless  sccj)trc. 
The  gentle  fairies  have  fled  their 
green  knolls.  Oberon  and  litania 
have  ceased  their  moonlight  revels. 
The  Brownie  no  longer  haunts  his 
hereditary  castles.  No  longer  can 
the  Lubber-fiend  drain  his  cream- 
bowl,  or  stretch  his  hairy  length  be¬ 
fore  the  cottage  fire.  Never  again 
shall  the  woods  echo  to  the  hoofs  of 
the  spectre  Horseman.  All  those 
visions  of  calling  shapes  and  beck¬ 
oning  shadows  dire,”  with  which 
credulity  had  peopled  the  dark  cave, 
the  gloomy  forest,  or  the  ruined 
hall,  now  hear  in  themselves  their 
own  refutation  ;  and  we  only  wonder 
that  mankind  should  have  ministered 
so  liberally  to  their  own  uneasiness, 
in  thus  turning  to  shape,  and  giving 
to  these  airy  nothings”  of  the  brain 
“  a  local  habitation  and  a  name.” 
But  thus  it  has  ever  been.  Like  the 
Israelites  of  old,  they  frame  the  idol, 
and  then  worship  the  golden  calf 
which  they  have  set  up. 

Tales  such  as  these  oppose  the 
fundamental  principle  upon  which 
alone  the  reality  of  spiritual  appear¬ 
ances  is  rendered  probable  ;  that  is, 
the  effecting  some  useful  and  im¬ 
portant  end;  and,  therefore,  however 
strongly  corroborated,  they  can  never 
produceconviction.  'fbus,  when  Sully 
informs  me*'  that  a  frightful  spectre 
haunted  the  forest  of  Tontainbleau, 
and  that  it  had  been  more  -ban  once 
seen  by  the  King  and  his  whole 
suite  in  hunting;  and  when  I  find 
this  testimony  corroborated  by  most 
of  the  cotemporary  historians  and 
annalists^,  I  admit  the  circumstance 
to  be  inexplicable  ;  but  I  cannot 
bring  myself  to  the  belief  of  its 
reality.  J  bus,  too,  when  a  German 
tells  me,  that,  on  certain  nights  in 
the  year,  an  infernal  troop  sally  out 

from  the  ruinous  castle  of  Hodenstein, 
and  gallop  to  a  neighbouring  ruin  ; 
though  I  Inive  the  strongest  con¬ 
curring  testimonies  to  the  fact  of  its 
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having  happened  so  late  as  the  Battle 
of  ^Vaterloo,  I  can  no  more  believe 
the  story,  than  I  do  the  exploits  of  a 
similar  personage  in  Bocaccio’s  novel 
of  Nastagio,  or  in  Burger’s  Ballads 
of  Lenore  and  the  A\’ikl  Huntsman. 

It  is  certain,  too,  that  many  de¬ 
ductions  from  the  aggregate  of  spirit¬ 
ual  appearances,  must  be  made  on 
account  of  the  influence  of  the  ima¬ 
gination,  especially  when  the  mind 
is  agitated  by  fear,  anxiety,  or  any 
violent  passion.  The  power  of  ima¬ 
gination,  in  such  circumstances,  is 
indeed  wonderful;  and  where  the  pro¬ 
bability  of  the  occurrence  rests  on  the 
testimony  of  a  single  individual,  if 
there  is  any  reason  to  suppose  his 
mind  influenced  by  such  causes,  wc 
are  warranted  to  conclude,  according 
to  Hume’s  rule,  that  the  probability 
of  his  being  deceived  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  circumstance  having  hap¬ 
pened, — and  to  reject  his  evidence  ac¬ 
cordingly.  Thus,  that  terrible  spectre 
which  shook  the  mind  of  the  Sicilian 
Dion,  seems  to  have  been  but  the 
coinage  of  his  brain  M^caried  out 
by  the  repeated  insults  and  treacliery 
of  Heraclides,  his  wonted  clemency 
forsook  him,  and  he  sullied  his  fame, 
by  allowing  him  to  be  assassinated. 
From  that  moment  he  never  knew 
peace.  His  conscience,  torn  by  re¬ 
morse,  conjured  up  a  spectre,  w  hich, 
in  the  shape  of  a  tall  and  frightful 
female  figure,  appeared  to  him  every 
night,  and  seemed  to  sweep  the  a- 
partment  with  violence  ;  and  his  dis¬ 
eased  fancy  connected  the  sudden 
death  of  his  son,  which  liappencd 
soon  after,  with  this  apparition.  We 
know'  but  little  of  the  law’s  which  re¬ 
gulate  our  associations,  nor  can  we 
trace  any  natural  connection  between 
the  murder  of  Heraclides,  and  this 
peculiar  creation  of  Dion’s  fancy ; 
but  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
we  cannot,  I  think,  hesitate  in  attri¬ 
buting  the  wljole  to  the  weakness  of 
a  mind  agitated  by  remorse.  But 
the  mind  is  still  more  liable  to  be  de¬ 
ceived  by  erroneous  impressions  on 
the  senses,  than  by  its  own  creations; 
and  to  the  frequency  of  such  falla¬ 
cies,  a  still  larger  proportion  of  such 
tales  is  to  be  ascribed.  The  following 
incident,  which  I  think  is  not  gene¬ 
rally  know  n,  would,  in  the  hands  of 
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a  person  of  less  science,  or  more  su¬ 
perstition,  have  passed  current  as  a 
most  undoubted  ghost  story  : 

IMr  Schmidt,  mathematical  teacher 
at  the  school  of  l*forte,  near  Naum- 
burg,  slept  in  a  room  in  the  academy, 
which  had  formerly  been  a  cloister, 
and  waking,  one  morning,  as  it  began 
to  dawn,  he  saw,  as  he  thought,  a 
Monk  standing  at  the  foot  of  his  bed. 
On  looking  at  him  stedfastly,  he  ap¬ 
peared  to  he  fat,  and  his  head  almost 
sunk  b'tween  his  shoulders.  He 
raided  lumself  in  liis  bed  ;  hut  the 
apparition  did  not  move;  he  only  saw 
somewhat  more  of  it,  and  the  folds 
of  the  surplice  which  it  wore  were 
more  conspicuous.  lie  then  moved 
his  head  towards  it,  on  which  the 
figure  began  to  retreat  backw'ard,  hut 
still  w’itli  its  face  tow'ards  the  bed. 
Following  the  apparition  with  his 
eyes,  it  retreated  with  speed,  swell¬ 
ing  to  a  gigantic  fonn,  and  all  at 
once  was  changed  into  the  gothic 
window  with  wdiitc  curtains,  which 
was  opposite  the  bed’s  foot,  and  a- 
bbut  six  or  seven  feet  distant  from  it. 

^Several  times  after  this,  Schmidt 
endeavoured  to  see  the  same  appear¬ 
ance,  but  to  no  ])urpose ;  the  window 
always  preserving  its  usual  appear¬ 
ance.  .iVbout  a  week  afterwards, 
however,  happening,  as  before,  to 
wake  in  the  grey  light  of  morning, 
he  again  saw  this  corpulent  sprite 
at  his  bed’s  foot.  Being  now  aware 
what  oc-'asioned  the  appearance,  he 
examined  it  more  narrowdy.  The 
great  arch  of  the  window  formed  the 
monk’s  shoulders, — a  smaller  arch  in 
the  centre,  hishead,— and  the  curtains 
the  surplice.  Schmidt,  who  was 
short-sighted,  accounts  very  mathe¬ 
matically  for  all  these  ])henomena, 
by  the  peculiar  state  of  the  eye  at 
tne  moment  of  awaking,  from  some 
moisture  which  had  accumulated  on 
it  during  the  night,  and  its  gradual 
return  to  its  usual  state ;  though, 
as  his  demonstration  is  a  little  te¬ 
dious,  it  is  needless  to  extract  it. 

To  causes  such  as  these,  a  very 
laige  proj)ortion  of  tales  of  appari¬ 
tions  are  attributable.  A  sudden 
noise — some  object  seen  through  the 
obscurity  of  twilight  or  moonlight — 
or  some  natural  phenomenon  of  the 
elements,  or  the  heavenly  bodies,  is 
caught  at  by  weak  minds,  and  mag¬ 
nified,  like  Don  Quixotte’s  fulling- 
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mills,  into  some  “  terrible  and  su¬ 
perb  um  an  adventure.”  But  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  science  has  sadly  abridged 
tile  empire  of  the  supernatural  in 
this  quarter,  'riie  spectres  of  the 
Ilartz  mountain  have  sunk  into  the 
mere  effects  of  the  sun’s  rays  ;  che¬ 
mistry  has  clapped  an  extinguisher 
on  the  corpse-candles,  which  have 
now”  dw’indled  into  i^rnes  fittui ;  and 
Sir  Humphry  Davy  has  tamed  that 
malignant  spirit  of  the  mine,  whose 
visitations  had  been  so  fatally  fre¬ 
quent,  under  the  shape  of  Tire  Damp. 

In  thus  labouring  to  reduce  the 
sum-total  of  these  spiritual  visita¬ 
tions,  I  may  seem  to  have  retracted 
the  avowal  with  which  I  set  out. 
But  such  is  by  no  means  my  inten¬ 
tion.  If  1  narrow  my  field  of  opera¬ 
tions,  it  is  in  the  hope  of  being  able 
to  act  w  ith  more  security  in  what  re¬ 
mains  ;  just  as  a  politician  sacrifices  a 
part,  to  retain  the  remainder  ;  or  as 
the  governor  of  a  fortress,  in  the  hour 
of  danger,  expels  every  doubtful  ally 
from  the  garrison,  and  trusts  his  de¬ 
fence  rather  to  the  efforts  of  the  faith¬ 
ful  few”,  than  the  suspicious  many. 
Admitting  that  many  of  the.se  tales 
are  obviously  incredible,  even  from 
internal  evidence,  and  that,  in  others, 
the  evidence  of  the  senses  is  to  be  re¬ 
jected  altogether,  or  received  with  ex¬ 
treme  suspicion,  I  hesitate  not  to  say, 
that  there  remains  behind  a  large  class 
w”hich  is  liable  to  neither  of  these 
objections ;  w’hcn,  in  the  first  place, 
the  end  and  purpose  of  the  visit  was 
obvious  and  adequate  ;  and  when, 
secondly,  no  suspicion  could  reason¬ 
ably  be  entertained  of  the  coolness 
and  courage  of  the  o])server ;  where 
men  of  profound  science,  undaunted 
courage,  and  tranijuillity  of  temper, 
have  given  their  testimony  to  the 
reality  of  such  appearances.  AVhat 
reasonable  objection  can  w’e  frame 
to  that  of  the  firm  and  philosophic 
Brutus?  A\'hat  sb.all  we  say  to  the 
evidence  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus*, 
or  how  impugn  his  account  of  that 
figure  which  attended  the  enjperor 
Julian,  which  quitted  him  before  the 
death  of  Constantine,  and  again  ap¬ 
peared  to  him,  crossing  his  tent,  with 
a  sad  countenance,  and  a  melancholy 
gesture,  the  lyght  before  his  fatal 
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L-ittle  with  the  Persians?  What  telling  Imnionr,  on  a  subject  such 
shall  we  say  to  the  tollowing  strange  as  this,  it  is  the  most  difficult  thing 
story,  told  by  Pliny,  in  his  letter  to  in  the  world  to  stop.  1  shall  only 
tSura,  among  several  other  tales  ot  trespass  on  the  leaders  patience, 
apparitions,  and  which,  Iroin  the  tone  hewever,  with  one  other  «.*nccdote, 
ot'  the  letter,  it  is  evident  that  that  w'liich,  as  it  occurs  in  a  work  not 
great  mail  him  sell  believes?  A  large  much  known  in  this  country  ,  may, 
house  in  Athens  became  deserted  by  perhaps,  be  new^  to  him.  I  lie  Mar¬ 
ts,  from  frightful  noises  quis  de  Rambouillet,  and  the  Mar- 
leard  in  it,  and  the  spec-  quis  de  Precy,  both  young,  and  inti- 
nan,  hound  with  chains,  mate  friends,  were  serving  together 
een  seen  bv  them  every  in  the  wars.  One  day  they  happened 

to  be  conversing  about  the  alfairs  of 
another  world,  of  the  existence?  of 
which  neither,  at  that  time,  felt  very 
strongly  persuaded.  'I'hey  promistd 
that,  in  order  to  settle  the  point,  the 
tirst  who  died  should  return,  to  de¬ 
scribe  his  situation  to  the  survivor. 
Ptambouillet  soon  after  set  cut  with 
his  regiment  for  Flanders.  Precy, 
who  was  about  to  follow’,  was  de¬ 
tained  by  a  fever  in  I’aris.  He  was 
*ust  beginning  to 
g  out  of  bed 
one  night,  he  perceived  his  friend 
Rambouillet  in  the  room.  He  rose 
to  embrace  him,  but  the  otlier,  with 
a  wave  of  his  hand,  declined  the  com¬ 
pliment.  He  then  told  him,  that  he 
had  been  killed  in  Flanders  the  even- 
before,  that  all  he  had  heard  of 
another  w’orld  w’as  too  true,  and  that 
it  w  as  time  for  him  to  pursue  a  very 
(lifttrent  line  of  conduct.  He  then 
sometimes  disappeared.  Ib'ccy  reused  the  house, 
and  related  the  story,  which  only  pro¬ 
cured  him  the  character  of  an  absurd 
isionary,  till  the  news  of  Rambou- 
illePs  death,  which  arrived  soon  af¬ 
ter,  silenced  his  incredulous  acquain- 
thc  tances.  Precy  engaged  in  the  civil 
wars,  and  was  soon  after  killed  at  the 
battle  of  St  Antoine.  This  tale  will 
probably  recall  to  the  reader’s  recol- 
-  „  ,  lection  a  similar  story  of  two  colle- 

Athenodorus,  when  gians  at  Oxford,  which  occurs  in  the 

Gentleman’s  Magazine,  and  which 
seems  to  be  proved  ks  strongly  as  such 
a  circumstance  can  be. 

In  no  question  could  the  nrgvnien- 
turn  ad  verecundiam,  frbhi  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  great  names,  be  employed  with 
more  effect.  Should  ashamed 

to  entertain  an  opinion,  winch  j^as 
recognised  as  true  by  a  solemn"  de¬ 
cision  of  theSorbonne  in  18 — which 
was  admitted,  in  numei*6ui^'cases,  by 
the  parliariient  of  Paris,  and  con- 


senses,  ana  want  ot  sleep  orougui  a 
distemper  upon  them,  which  was 
followTd  by  death,  'i’he  house,  be¬ 
ing  abandoned,  was  advertised  at  a 
low  price.  Atheiiodorus,  the  philo- 
soplier,  came  to  Athens — read  the 
inscription  by  chance — suspected  the 
lowness  of  the  terms — was  inform- 
<  d  of  the  w  hole — and  took  the  house 
immediately.  At  night,  he  removed 
his  family  to  the  inner-part  of  the  long  ill,  and  was  j 
house,  ordered  his  writing  materials,  recover,  when  lookin 
and  a  light  to  be  placed  for  him  in 
the  front  apartments,  and  applied 
himself  closely  to  WTiting,  to  prevent 
the  intrusion  of  those  imaginary  fears 
and  appearances,  which  the  mind  is  pliment. 
apt  to  tigure  to  itself  when  unoccu- 
j)iod.  At  first,  there  was  a  profound  ing 
silence-  in  the  house,  as  at  other ’times; 
but  soon  after,  the  distant  clanking 
of  chains  was  heard.  'Fhe  sound  came 
nearer,  and  was  heard, 
without,  at  other  times  within  the 
apartment.  The  philosopher  looked 
up,  and  perceived  the  spectre  as  it  v 
hiui  been  described  to  him,  standing 
still,  and  beckoning  with  its  finger. 

After  some  <lelay,  he  obeyed 
signal,  took  his  light,  and  foilow'ed 
it.  It  stalked  slowly  along,  as  if 
overloade'd  with  its  chains,  turned 
into  a  court  belonging  to  the  house, 

and  vanished  ‘  '  1 _ ^ 

he  was  left  alone,  marked  the  spot 
witli  some  weeds  and  leaves.  The 
next  day  he  went  to  the  magistrates, 
and  procured  an  order  for  digging 
on  the  s\)ot.  It  was  done,  and  se¬ 
veral  bones  were  found,  bound  up 
and  entangled  with  chains,  while 
the  flesh,  putrified  by  time,  or  eaten 
away  by  tlie  irons,  was  entirely  gone, 
i  he^  were  gathered  up  and  buried 
r^^J’cly ;  and,  by  this  ceremony, 
the  house  was  freed  from  Hs  trcnble- 


per.^on  gets  into  a  storv 
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firimnl  by  the  Faculty  of  Theology  bodies,  which  preserve  the  same  si- 
in  1724  ?  Even  so  late  as  the  year  tuatioii  anil  form  in  issuing  from  the 
IT2G,  a  trial,  by  appeal,  took  place  ground,  as  at  the  moment  they  quit- 
before  the  parliament  of  Aix  *,  ted  tlio  carcase ;  and,  of  course,  will 
founded  on  the  supposed  discovery  exactly  represent  the  shape  of  the 
of  a  treasure,  by  means  of  a  spirit ;  body  that  produced  them :  and  that 
and  though  the  imposture  w’rs  de-  this  does  not  hapiJcn  in  day-light, 
tccted  in  tliis  particular  case,  the  is  owing  to  the  coldness  of  the  night- 
truth  of  the  general  principle  was  air,  which  condenses  these  vapours, 
assumed  on  the  one  side,  and  admit-  and  prevents  their  dispersion.”  From 
ted  on  the  other,  almost  without  con-  this,  then,  we  may  explain  those  ap- 
t^st  or  contradiction.  Shall  I  be  a-  pcaiances  wliich  arc  frequently  seen 
shamed  of  that  which  Bacon  consi-  in  church-yards,  and  fieldi  of  battle, 
dered  probable  t, — which  .Fohnson  which  are  nothing  more  than  these 
openly  believed, — which  Addison  forms  of  condensed  vapour,  proceed- 
ipodestly,  but  distinctly  avows  Xo;  ing  from  the  bodies  interred  there, 
when  1  find  myself  fcrtilied  by  such  Certainly,  if  the  doctrine  of  spirits 
auUiorities,  and  meet  with  narratives,  is  never  attacked  but  by  these  re- 
.proved,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  by  com-  doubtable  arguments  of  Jacques  Gaf- 
P^tent  and  unexceptionable  witness-  farel,  the  dynasty  of  the  invisible 
eS|  I  confess  it  appears  to  me  far  world  is  not  likely  to  be  speedily 
more  philososopbical  to  admit  the  overthrown. 

fact^  than  to  refuse  my  belief  to  their  And,  after  all,  what  is  there  in 
clear  and  unbiassed  testimony.  If  such  a  belief  so  disagreeable,  tliat 
is  absurd  to  believe  such  narratives,  science  and  philosophy,  true  or  false, 
it  is  certainly  much  more  so  to  en-  thus  set  themselves  in  array  against 
tletivour  to  explain  them  by  such  it  ?  Does  it  weaken  the  evidence  of 
c^nucal  systems  as  tho.se  of  Gaffarel  religion  ?  Does  it  trench  on  any  of 
ana  de  Vallemont.  What  can  be  the  attributes  of  the  Deity  Is  there 
gravely  ridiculous,  than  the  any  thing  in  such  a  belief  that  can 
fallowing  reasoning,  which  I  have  weaken  the  hopes,  or  increase  the 
efideavoured  to  compress  from  the  fears,  of  the  good  and  the  virtuous  ? 
"  C^riositez  Inouics”  of  the  former?  No.  The  inhabitants  of  the  grave 
"  As  objects,”  says  he,  are  perceiv-  have  no  terrors,  but  for  the  guilty, 
cd’p^  impressions  caused  by  them  on  The  fonn  which  shook  the  mind  of 
thi  brain,  and  vibrations  in  the  Dion,  was  regarded  with  firm  tran- 
nerVes,  it  is  probable  the  vibrations  quillity  by  the  stoical  virtue  of  Wu- 
on  the  nerves,  and  the  consequent  tus,  and  the  mild  philosophy  of  Jit- 
perception,  may  continue  long  after  lian.  To  the  good,  there  is  some- 


thffjobjects  of  their  terror  external. 

iftiis  may  be,”  saysbe^  for  lu- 
nijj^tis  vapours  arise  ^  frpni  putrid 


*  A-wenfTt 
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aS’A  S  Ki;rortuhe;t<.‘. 

or  fl.«  dcsertioA  not  wfr|qHS%k 
.Suls,  ttn^arc  moments,  when,"  sion.  the,  f 
fa»  from  r**(»relmg  such  visiwtiots  njjSS  jP.f  WfvCT^ 

Avftl.  Urrorr»e  ™uld  cling  toadiein  ppinjpdsitV  ,p£ 
with  cagcrnvss,  as  the  aUeYia49"^A  P9^y 

suffering.  can  then  syuip^lfe  smartness jana  petu^l^ 

with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  visioiiar^;  the 

Petrarch,  when,  in  the  solitudes  of  ^ 

\’’aucluse,  and  by  the  waters  of  the.  slhility  6f  th^^nii^U 
Sorga,  he  invokes  the  sliade  of  liis  the  lia^ure,  l^ewjse,  w 
tleiiartcd  Laura,  or  pours  forth  his  etice  upon  the  will  auft  ti^p  (?^ic£  of 
gratitude  for  those  visits,  which,  in  another,  to  which  he^is  u^^^oiuap^ 
tlic  stillness  of  night,  consoled  Ins  af-  subjected,  he  usually  cohtract^{W:Mwl 
ffiction.  H’hcn  I  gaze  from  my  win-  of  jealous  aadj^testy,iiioepet^^nj:e, 
(low,  Upon  the  loveliness  of  the  scene  which  accompanies  hup  Uiro.ughd^U, 
wiihout ;  that  broad  full  moon  now  his  gradations,  and  wh.ich^  p^- 
rirfng,  Idgii  in  the  heavens;  those  haps,  than  any  other  circ^m^^^ce, 
clustCt'e^  stars  which  sparkle  in  the  serves  to  classify  ari(l  inar]|[L"mS:^^^ 
dqitJi  of  the  unclouded  azure  that  racter.  Ilis  opportunifjcp^pi.^pp^^- 
varied  plain,  here  rising  into  silver  vation,  too,  are  t'^ithev^few  gor| 
light,  there. sinking  into  shadow ;  and  favourable ;  'for  whilst  h#iitney  fe^er 
those  hgod  'and^massy  txccs,  through';  nor  mother,  P9ith^r  inenwljn^|ijej, 
whjf^  fhc'’Tfn6hn-bcanis  idaV  ^with  ‘  pendent,  think  itj worth  ^nueglp^gi^- 
sm^h  fantastic  variety ;  L  iee|,  that, ,  coal  or  to  disguise  llieir,chwa^^fp|vm 
"  in  stich  a  pla^e  as  this,  at  such  an.  the  prcsenc^  of 
litrar’*'  if  (descending  spirit^'‘cah  iu-‘  tutor,  his  ejes,  ii  lik;s 
deed  converse  with  man,  I 'could  scssed  of  eyes,  are 'ohet 
sumn>ou  up  courage  to  bear  the  con-  sufficient  leisure,  "as  riJ 
ference.  Spjrits,  I  say,  of  those  tion,  to  turn  all‘tli^e' 
wli'diA  I  haVe  T^tCil  and  lost,  let  me  to  account,  in  the'^skai 
look  dfi  oA^  mwe !  L^t  meper-  tion  and  reflection^  ^j^tpeiHgaiwp^^l^ 
^  belbvetl  lipeamcnts ;  vince  at  table,  and  in P^^en^, 

afspcct  of  parental  care  particularly,  nf  t'dnriidn^H^m^l&tcn; 

VIVAMW  of '  hrdtherl^’'  affbetion  rather  than  to  'Speak— fd '  ^ii^e  |mm- ' 
— tehdertie^s  of  a  sister's  cultics  rather  than  tO  stiirf  raefif— (o  ^ 
Idve  fj*  \  eHrave^  no  terrors  for  him,  eat  his  tmddiner,'  drink  iJtksS^dr 


Mil 


tWi’fcmnUs  '  of  this  wine,  and  re^e,  kth^''’ 
■haS"' 16ni»  1  gtnw  fixetl  his  down  into,  and  eomihix  mil 
thtttt^Uiq%p^htidlhl^r,  and  who  will  the  after-dinner  confatlUi 
lo(*''«rt;j;0if'  a8 'thO  ineaeengers  of  must  he  possessed  <if  'iS 
pW(^  aim  efujamation,  not  as  the  mi-  shrewdness  than  Scotsinei 

o(  nerallyendowcil.withJ'iW 
‘•^^i^;;!  ,  .  ■  :  .  good  nature  thati  nivrally'i 

hnR  "  ,  n  ■■  .  ' '  of  hUcMi,  if  h^  ddlfo 

r/ijnr-tc  L:  t  this,^ 

ToaT^^'Es  oj*  lei^re^'*  ‘ttfiking'^^ 

Io'4;  I  TUToa.  hfe^4s‘ddffi]^ 

siKiffanln 
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descension,  in  tlie  shape  of'  youth 
and  beauty,  is  to  him  the  most  dan¬ 
gerous  and  overwhelming  ;  for  being 
inexperienced  in  the  world,  and  fas- 
cirited  by  the  glitter  of  high  life, 
he  is  apt  to  brood  over  visions  of  his 
own  creation  in  secret,  till  possibili¬ 
ty  assume  the  port  and  bearing  of 
jeality,  and  what  is  merely  desire- 
able,  begins  to  seem  an  object  of  pro¬ 
bable  attainment.  Such  are  the  pre¬ 
dominating  features  of  the  character 
of  which  I  am  about,  from  my  own 
experience,  to  attempt  a  sketch,  re- 
aerving,  however,  at  the  same  time, 
to  myself,  the  privilege  of  introducing 
into  the  narrative  such  exceptions 
as,  however  inconsistent  they  may 
seem  with  the  outline  I  have  given, 
are,  notwithstanding,  true  to  nature, 
and  taken  from  observation. 

At  the  usual  period,  I  was  sent  to 
•chool,  and  after  the  expiration  of 
seven  years  of  the  most  vivid  plea¬ 
sures  and  the  most  oppressive  pains, 
,r^f  ecstacy  and  anguish,  in  close  and 
alternate  succession, — I  entered  upon 
life,  with  much  skill  in  analysis,  great 
readiness  in  syntax,  and  a  competent 
knowledge  of  promiscuous  questions. 
Besides  all  this,  I  wrote  a  fair  hand, 
(as  you  may  see  !)  had  studied  book¬ 
keeping,  in  all  its  forms  of  Sun¬ 
dries  Dr.’*  and  Cash  Cr.,”  and 
hfed  occasionally,  though  with  but 
dbubtful  success,  attempted  the  com¬ 
position  of  a  hexameter  line.  There 
wpe,  indeed,  several  passages,  in 
wnat  are  termed  the  higher  classics, 
which  1  could  not  master.  Some 
questions,  too,  in  double  |K)sition, 
and  the  cube  root,  proved  too  much 
Jbr  my  skill ;  and  a  confounded  long 
,  fttle  in  Ruddiman's  grammar,  be- 
'  sinning  with  ‘‘ Pyrrhichius,’"  abso- 
Mitely  upset  my  powers  of  articula¬ 
tion.  By  the  hejp,  however,  of  a 
lole  host  of  auxiliaries,”  I  was 
ibled  to  perform  absolute  miracles! 
'  any  portion  of  an  author  appear 
suppressed,  or  had  it  aotuiuly, 
ler  tl^  haste  and  inattention  of 
original  transcriber,  evanished 
)gcther  from  the  text, — instead  of 
ntting  this  fact  as  a  solution,  1 
nt  instantly  to  work  with  an  Kl- 
*s,”  and  the  vacuum  was  imme- 
dy  filled  up, — the  surrounding 
closed  in  over  this  blank, — the 
ind,  as  it  were,  cicatrized,— and 
Ellipsis”  had  the  whole  ciedit 

%  n  I  Til 


of  the  remedy.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  redundancy  was  felt,  like 

that  in  one  of  our  very  best  Para¬ 
phrases,  where  it  is  said— 

There  we  shall  meet  to  )iart  no  more, 
And  still  together  be 

this  auk  ward  circumstance  was  in¬ 
stantly  remedied,  not  by  cutting  off 
the  fox's  tail, — the‘‘redundans  pon- 
dus  appositum,” — ^but,  by  setting  to 
work  witli  a  Pleonasmus,”  under 
whose  reducing  skill  and  power,  I 
verily  believe,  seven  balls  might 
have  been  lodged  in  one  socket :  the 
same  word,  seven  times  repeated, 
would  have  been  deemed  even  ele¬ 
gant  expression  still.  Should  an  un¬ 
fortunate  vocable  happen,  by  one  of 
those  accidents  to  w'hich  all  things 
moveable  are  more  or  less  sul\jcct,  to 
have  been  mislaid,  and  to  have  taken 
up  a  WTong  position  amongst  its  com¬ 
panions  and  associates — whip.  Jack ! 
and  begone! — by  a  ‘‘Hysteronprote- 
ron,”  the  last  became  first,  and  the 
first  last,  llerinan  Boaz,  of  leger¬ 
demain  memory,  or  Dr  Caterfelto, 
with  his  hair  on  end, 

“  At  his  own  wonders  wondering,” 

never  performed  a  transference  from 
one  pocket,  or  from  one  hand  to  an¬ 
other,  with  greater  address.  The 
**  Licentia  Vatum,”  a  kind  of  forlorn 
hope,  was  regularly  brought  into  play* 
when  any  anomalous  difficulty  oc¬ 
curred.  He  w^as,  in  fact,  the  Dr 
Gregory  of  the  Nine  Muses,  being 
called  in,  in  all  desperate  cases,  when 
any  one  of  their  numerous  and  fan¬ 
tastical  progeny  required  extraordi¬ 
nary  aid.  A  “  subauditur”  was  ever 
at  hand,  to  pin,  as  it  were,  and  plas¬ 
ter  up  the  crevices  and  eliinks  in 
composition  ;  and  1  was  more  in¬ 
debted  to  the  verb  ccepit,”  and 
cseperunt,” — to  the  substantive 
noun  negotium,” — and  to  the  non¬ 
descript  “  quod  ad,”  than  I  can  well 
express.  The  will  of  the  gramma¬ 
rian  was  on  all  occasions  the  standard 
of  composition  ;  and  whenever  Ho¬ 
race,  or  Livy,  or  Virgil,  or  Sallust, 
seemed  to  take  upon  them  to  differ 
firom  Ruddiman,  I  made  very  short 
work  of  it.  I  concluded, — along  with 
hundreds  who  remain  practically  un- 
(ier  the  same  delusion  throughout 
their  lives, — that  all  thoae  anomalies 
or  irregularities  in  the  classic  authors, 
N 


^  VVi-'  nnd  roriim 

which  Uu  J’.at  seem  to  come  coiive-  ^ 
niently  under  grtirniarian  authority,  ' 
are,  in  fact,  blemishes,  and  only  to 
l)e  corrected,  and  rcndcred|intelli^ble, 
by  those  rules  and  figures  which  Ilud- 
diman  has  detailed.  1  he  Scripture 
has  it,  that  the  Sabbath  was  made 
for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sab¬ 
bath,— and,  by  a  similar  process  ot 
reasoning,  I  concluded,  that  the 
clas8ic3  were  made  for  tlie  rules  of 
Syntax,  aud  not  those  rulet  derived  lo 
from;  and  constructed  upon  the  clas¬ 
sics.  11  ad  J ii venal,  in  fact,  or  Terence 
arisen  fn)m  the  dead,  and  heard  me  public 
in  the  act  of  coustruing  their  own 
works, — with  all  the  appliances,  and 
means 

would  absolutely  have  been  ashamed 
of  that  dismal  piece  of  mosaic,  out  c.'' 
which  I  contrived,  however,  to  bring 
government  and  concord  in  abund¬ 
ance. 

But  along  with  these  more  si 
and  astonishing  accomplishments,  I 
hid  almost  unconsciously  acquired  a 
certain  jwrtion  of  that  honest  manli¬ 
ness  of  sjurit,  which  characterized  a  my  owm 
Uoman  citizen.  I  had  stolen  from  i  ‘‘ 
the  altars  of  Greece  a  small  spark  die  world  as  if  1  had  and 

of  that  sacred  and  inextinguishable  educated  in  the  King ^af^tipcpr  'lJx- 
iire  which  there  burnt  so  brightly,  cept  on  one  occasion,,  \yncn; 

'riic  love  of  liberty  and  of  literature,  sent  with  a  presentnf 
bad  aniwined  themselves  around  my  a  widow  latfy,  a  distaJit|’rm^qp,  of 
soul,  ia  Insopaiable  conjunction ;  and  my  mother,  I  had  neyep 
whil^tiny  heart  was  warmed,  and  foot  upon  a  carpet.  X,  ha^ /cppataptly 
oKt^aiah'd  widi  the  admiration  of  no-  devoured  my  dinner  witlioutju^  a^- 
aiul  gewerpus  sentiment  and  a-  sistaiice  of  knife  or  ^flv^  qo 

chioveineat,  my  imagination  was  de-  more  notion  of  the  usei  pf  a«^ta^r 
lighleiX  ami  my  understanding  invi-  doth,  than  I  had  of  a  or 

gorated  by  the  finest  specimens  of  a  towel,  whilst  the  cleat*  jstre^ 
Uipugbts  and  composition.  Woe  be  my  own  coat-tail  remamei^to:.be 
ito  bmij.yfhateverhisrankorhisau-  used.  *>.  ..jr 

tholity  ha  the  state,  who  would  dis-  Had  I  passed,  in  diia^;udcuUlya^,cd 
wuragp  the  study  of  classyal  litera-  and  inexperienced,  state,  ribtO:iho 
us,— who,  in  the  pur-  mansion  of  a  nobleman/l  hM&en 
su«  ut  tho  merely  and  dir^tly  use-  discouraged,  iaughed  at,  apcl,  e^if^dy 


who,  in  compliance  w  itli  the  Xv\wi5h 
bigoti  v  of  an  excited  age,  would  sub¬ 
stitute  Ralph  Erskitie's  Gospel  Son¬ 
nets’*  for  the  Odes  of  liorace,  ,  and 
Newton’s  Cardiphonia’*  for.  the 
Epistlesof  Pliny !  whilst,  ijialblessing 
wliicli  bespeaks  the  gratiindej^of  the 
heart  that  bestows  it,  ralherj  than 
confers  benefit  on  any  one,  ^bide 
that  the  and  rest  upon  the  memory .^of^  the 
■  Monks  of  Mount  Cassin  and  ,Ofran- 
_  ,  of  Salerno, and  Amalfi,. ^tyho,  in 
the  solitude  and  seclusion  of,  their 
cells,  drew  forth  into  ligHt^and  into 
view'  the  slumliering  soul  of 
antiquity — the  immortal  sjiiiits  of 
those  men  whose  names  are  now'  as- 
to  l)oot,  of  Syntax,— they  sociated  with  all  that, is  truly  noble, 

and  generous,  and  elegant,  and  taste*- 
ful  amongst  us  ! 

Y et  it  is  quite  possible  to  possess  a 
genuine  relish  for  classical  literature, 
without  possessing thesligh test, knqw- 
ihewy  lodge  of  men — to  be,  in  shprt/A  sc)io- 
lar  and  an  enthusiast,  ^without  ^mg 
acquainted  with  the  ineT:e,  or^nary 
affairs  of  life.  And ,  th  is  was 

condition  at  tbo;  ^tin^Cj  I  am 
sneaking  of ;  for  I  wasasjigiiqtfpt  pf 


upon  jhat  station  of  Sjpj 
,1  was  boyn^;%nd 

,  prooaUili^y^  bavo  o 

far 

.saveateen,  mpIwmon( 
ks5,eiposetl/oT4<| 


tasfe, 
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inilced  prodi^ions  hard  labour  ;  but 
thtn  the  honest  and  persons 
with  wlwiii  I  iody^il  were^  plain  peo¬ 
ple,  and  bur  one  degree  elevated  above 
^he  cdti;agc.  rank.  The.  transition/ 
A^refbre^’  *^’as  easy  and  natural ; 
ahtl  NT^iil^t  d  still  made  ti^O  of  ^reen 
Hh,i'n  instead  'Ot'  ram-horn  •  spoons, 
Ad  U  broth. plate  for  my  breakfbst 
pferridge,  instead  of  a  woodyii  luggy, 
tivas  by  no  rneans  or  start" 

K:d  by  the‘chan^3.‘  But  '**  nemo  cst 
A  Omni  paftc  beatus.”  I  was  a  sub- 
j^t,af  envy, ‘and  cansequently  of  cn- 
ip'ityj  in  a  cpitincr  where  I  was  most 
ahxious  to  become  one  of  regard  and 
eiS^'eni.  The  school-master  of  the 
parish  into  w'hich  1  had  been  intro-' 
duced  in  consequence  of  his  real,  or 
alleged  indolence  or  incapacity,  had 
a  dau^htef,  the^wery  pink  and  Sharon 
rbiii,  m  my  estimatfon  of  beauty,  and 
of  /evdry  attractive  quality.  For  she 
f  ^t  and  plump,  as  th«  Hottentot 
.  irMtu?,~?raa  a  fair  complc?d(m,  hair 
'to  wartls  red,  but  which,  in 
ttrtahi  iigiits,  might  be  mistaken’ for 
Ifebaifi'l'und  an  arm,  and  a  hand, 
bHVhic^' neither  clboW-bone  not 
phucld6  tviefe  visible.  Her  countenance 
opebj^for  her  features  were  upon 
Ibhiewh^'t  of  a  large  scale nothing 
WV crowded  upon  another^  but  nose, 
teofith,'  and  eyes,  seemed  all  anxious 
l^^pf^erVa  a  respectful,  and  a  dis- 
ItiKt  d'fsiiance  from  each  other.  But 
;|r  ’^at  (jHaianed  me  most  of  all,  was 
^r^tUaiiners,  which  were  free  and 
;  )  and  although  she  walked 

,  Sabbath  to  church  upon  pat- 

and  wore  a  dress  of  the  very 
wst  fashion,  and  of  the  most  genteel 
fdxj  yet  she  would  condescend  to 
%^verse  with  me  by  the  way,  and 
^ywcsioiially,  as  I  imagined,  forgot 
ffif  ps^  at  home,  that  she 

®smght  have  the  benefit  o^f 'mine  at 
®^Wurch.  per  father,  however,  who 
anibsi  pdjmpUus  and  auBipntativc 
could  easily  see.  liked 
would  f^om  fl(ne  to 
dah^li^r  sUdfi  looks  of 


and.  I  had  every  reason  (o  conclutle, 
that  the  embers  of  hia  yet  unkindled 
wrath  and  •  indignation  had  been 
Finothercfl’in  their  own  ashes  ;  when* 
1  received  an  invitation  to  spend  the 
cveiilhg,  or,  as  it  is  termed  “  the  fore- 
night/'  with  his  family.  This  in¬ 
vitation  was  most  acceptable  ;  so  hav¬ 
ing  itrraj^etl  tnyself  in  my  very  best, 
and  having  assailed  my  yet  nascent 
beartl  with  an  unwonted  degree  of 
pertinacity,  and  having  brushed  up 
my  grammar  rules,  in  case  of  any 
exigency,  for  the  contest,  1  set  ofi*, 
about  dusk  of  a  November  evening, 
to  tea.  He  rtceivwl  me  at  the  en/l 
of  his  dwelling-house,  as  F  well  re¬ 
member,  with  a  particularly  low  bow 
and  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand,  and 
conducted  me  Straight  hetithb  house, 
where  his  wife  and  only  daughter 
were  seated  upon  chairs,  in  the 
midst  of,  a  newly-sanded  earthen 
floor,  w^airing  iny  arrival.  I  t6ck 
my  sVat  immediately  by  the  in^Ie- 
cheek,  ibut  felt  all  over  cf  a  prick¬ 
ling,  or  perspiration,  when  1  per¬ 
ceived  the  face  that  Was  placiJd  di¬ 
rectly  over  against  minci^^HIowever, 
from  this  cmbarraisrnent  I  was  soon 
relieved,  by  the  father  of  my  fair 
Sabbath  partner,  only  to  be  plunged 
into  a  worse,  and  a  still  more  Un¬ 
pleasant  dilemma.  ^  After;  -  htivitig 
taken  a  hasty  sketch  bf  the  past  llay, 
of  the  wealher,  of  the  ‘eoi4rttry5^‘awd 
of  the  kingdom;  not  fovg^ttlttg  itbe 
French  Ilevolution,  whipH^.i^ae* 
raging  with  volcanic:  ^fut^,  - he’ptiill^ 
cd  from  his  coat  pocket‘  d  book; 
without  further  cefcnliyny,‘i>i^^^^^ 
to  inform  me,  that  he  hitdlhit  diy 
met  with  a  passage^  iii' the '‘School 
which  had  puizled  nim  little. 

I  took  a  side-long  gtattce  ’trti  the*  -ii^’e, 
for  1  could  not  'discOVef  <he  ‘  title 
the  ominous  volume;  and  ifbridndwl 
that  it  must  be  Juvenal,  SUlltlsi, 
or  Ovid,  at'Fesfst.  My  fears]  ^h'owev^r, 
and  embarf^ssMiei^h  ivere'greUtW  rc- 
lTevetf,.wheh^I  fliscpVered  thiit  this 
mysterious  vpratpei'Cbhtaittirig^e  pas¬ 
sage  'of  sUch  ihtrfteiiicy  aS  the 


ey^^my^  that^T  had  been 
jStotii  ihcifeedV’as  welt  as  bliUd,  Uqt 
wSaw  pyrlfeived  Ilik  antipathy.  ’ 

dveet 

tny^^^nally 

Mall,  bui  now  flourishing  academy ; 


a  copy^  dF j  fludditpan V  Hiidimert4. 


tea,'  thi^’bbdjt  “was  -ealt^bh  Mie 
table  befdre  Us,  and  my'  ittehtion 


Tht  Feelings  and  Fi^rOines  p/ «  [sf»r.- 

hMt  in  «iewungv4i;visbfto 

ij^rsi  conv^tlllitP-ttUy  ifouJitU«u;wUVru 
iiat  tliis  case  ^11  ic winj.^ 

I.  to  myqkee]iinj2;hincifct  to 

iJto  ruksjOi’itbat  yerydgramimrian, 

drdiSt-  c§»fe(u.mlini;  *j}i;itkba‘ "ir’a- 

toni8"f  Imd  fftirly  upsc|  T«  thtwf 
who  liavje  b  pharacUjr  oif  atiy'kind  to 
the  lose,  tliis  iKay,  appeat  hutriadtriYial 
occurrencci ;  but  (.lu’-uujj  who  /Shad 
!  to  make  and  to  establish yf  this 
was  be^pnnhijx  at  the  ^tTongi  side  of 
the  account,  and  could  not  faU^  as  I 
knew,  to  tell  feari'ully  ngainst  me. 

In  our  dLsocurse,  iiliwise,  after 
Inch  coiitiuviecly  notwithistand- 
-  ing  the  presence  of  the  la<lici,l  to 
atilt*/’  where  every  line  ended  most  proceed  u]>on  literary,  oriratb^clas- 
aimisingly  in  iilis  but -(’ato  and  lical  subjects — having  oeca^ioiiots 
his  '*^1)1;  iloribus”  couplets  were  speak  of  the  Latin  >jii!b,v(ttti(l(<ofi  its 
almost  emuiUy  unknown  to  me.  Con-  fitness  for  the  expression  ^oli.valriou8 
trary  to  ilie  rule  in  the  grace  above  shades  of  thougbCiiii  Avas  flgiin 
referred  to Xe  scalpatis.  caveatls/'  thrown  from  a  ,.yvanf«gOR/{ir*iihdv 
I  forthwith  set  about  scratclung  my  which,  iu  keeping  by  goJiefhlitiesptt 
liead,  as  if  I  bad  expected  to  make  had  nowi.faiily  gaiued^ibysia  mcBC 
the  discovery  on  the  outside,  rather  direct  and  posing  question  j*whidtiwa« 
than  in  tliu  interior*  of  my  biain.  puttO;meby  Uieseeedericki^mam 
**  Fronte  capillatfi,  post  est  occasio  respecting  tlieiieaBo»  whytUe  iajthiB 
calva!’’  Hero  were  casus  without  hadnoprescntparticipldptsflin^.^Whe 
goveronjenc  ^nd  goveimneut  with-  fact  was,  I  had  ueverr.nlissetlfithii 
outcas^P  an  ablative,  where  a  nomi-  particijde  at  ’all.r  v/Iphadiofollowcd 
naUvp^jSe^euifd  to^  be  requisite,  and  a  Pope’s  axiom, /;ff.  whMdTct) 
noiniiiatufi  fg^in,  ,  where  an  accusa-  right,’’  and  cannot, be  otbervthsd  ^dol 
dv>j^wa^)i^yj^uddqnan,  at  least, deem-  was  taken  hero  again,i  Hkoflushipiat 
^  I  Post cst  occasio.”  sea,  uiH)n  whose  every  f aU .  tho  liiftd 

|U^h, nonscr.se !  Post  has  suddenly  and  violently  shifted; 
as  well  say  and  I  remained  quite  mmtu  andiietiiH 


waa  called  to  llic  following  most  per¬ 
plexing  sentence  contained  among* 
the  ‘‘distichs,”  attributed,  upon  wl:“ 
evidence  I  know  not,  to  Cato. 

♦*  Rem,  tlhi  quam  iioscis  apt.-mi'; 

tf  re  noli  ^ 

Fronte  capillatii— /v>^  fft  ocffiifio 

The  difficulty,  I  was  told,  lay  in 
last  line,  aiui  my  solution  of  it^wys 
earnestly,  and  wiilisceming, deference,  mine 
solicited.  In  all  my  course  of  seven 
years  latinity  at  school,  my  atten¬ 
tion  had  never  once  been  directed  to 
these  (lislichs.  1  had  indeed  got  by 
heart,  and  for  my  own  amusement,  tea 
the  famous  ‘^Ib.^imen  menf.x*  honor- 


* 
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^>takmg  advantage  of  nvy  {iietlt)eHehb^,  eicp^Henoe'Of  the’  yoimg? 

i^iey  sucacded  iti  convitiei^g  mej  at  ^ 

>^e  titne^  most '  rsKglously^^'^tlf  their  ti^n  witli  the  vrterafrt  sokjk^r. '  Si  pu^h- 
q|)rofbund  scholarships  if  :9upper-tifrre  cd  the  tJifbfcs  past  hue  afceotdfn^lyj'ili 
.at  loKij  much  to  my  ^tisfactlMi,  a^  spite  ot*  a  look  ofscora  from  the ho^oI- 

irid,  after  the  cloth  itas  remov-  master*s  wife,  and  one  of  apparen t  pi- 
t*d*I the* Bibles  were  laid  down  upon  ty  pry  CouMuiseration  from  Ins  daugh- 
«lie  table  befbre  me’j  and,  for  the  fth^t  t^r ;  and, after  a  deal  of  disputation,  it 

{timcnn  mydife,  I  was  requested  to  t^kS^Ulcd  atlast,  that  the  '‘Master” 
hndkeifamily-w’OTship';  or,  as  it  is  hifns?elr  should  proceed  as  usual, 
iarined  amongst  the  peasantry  of  Scot-  \Vlth,^a  look  of  the  njost  approving 

laml,  take  the  Book.*'  Ifl  had  been  self-complacency,  he  took  up  the 
iipsct  in  my  sholarship  by'mcans  of  psalm-book — pronounced  along pre- 
Ruddiman  and  Cato,  I  w^as  much  iato'ry  benediction — sung  the  psalm 

more  likely'  to  altogether  out-  — read  the  chapter — anu  concluded 
done  in  my  chaplaining  here.  w’ith  a  prayer  of  a  moU  imconscion- 

oJ  The  schoolmaster  was  a  notorious  able  length,  and  fervour.  It  SO  Iwip- 
aad  invincible  adept  at  this  devotion-  pened,  that,  in  kneding,  the  daugh- 
•I  exercise.  The  estabUsho<l  clei-gy-  ter  and  I  came  alrnos^  ini<^:([iciitL;t 
man  oof  the  parish,  as  1*  had  often  w’itll  each  other,  apd  eifher  hiy  ey«s 
heard  said,  ooukl  not  hold  a  candle  deCcivetV  me,  or  rcoula'obsi^ryi^  her 
to*  him  at’ a  funeral  or  a  death-bed  :  looking  out  from  beneath  her  braided 
9bd:ke  Avas  often  sent  fbr  express;  jat  tresses  towards*  me  with  somewhat 
dic-wiiddle  of  the  night,  to  convoy  of Elbisa"  devbti6h,.^th  that  kind 
Eome  alarmed  and  cGspalring  *  con*^  of  mrxt^d  or  compb^hfen  piety/ which 
•denteii  coin  fortably  alwl*  peaceably  I'  partakes  at  once  of 'the  iufeiidty  of 
^  out  oftini^  in  to  eternity.  Ih  thiscupa-  earthly,  arid  of  the  suhliiility'bf  nea- 


^had’adtiRtlly  accumtilutcd  i  little  for-  froiif  the  first  regl 
tliiieqU**'for,' fbllb wring  the-exaVnple  of  which  I  had  eWd 
Mother  Gaiholici with  herconfcssimi-  one  who  has  hed 
al,<^fac  had  nots  scrupled^  occasionally,  horse,  or ' '  whb  hi 
ttH  insihuat^into  tlie  ears  of  depart-  precipice,  nil 
iig ‘devoteeby  particularly  of  the  frail  alarmed  for'  the  < 
a  *  little  ihoney  deposited  had  it  not 
with’him  would  be  cartfully,  though  ance  with 
seorotly  and  unostentatiously,  laid  presence,^  raifed 
out  on /"“’{pious  uses."  With  re-  well,  or  lika'ttoi^ 
spBCt  to*  the  secrecy  of  the  applied-  the  bo^' 6f  Ptinue 
tion).of#ese  deposits,  no  one  could  of  my  hetirf,  1' j 
cveriifludofauh ;  for  he  seemed  to  evening' tetufned' 
hive  eomipHed  most  literally  with  mothers^ 
thdCh^istian  maxim,  neter  to  let  coal- carrying  bar 
his-  leftf  -iiaind'know  What'  the  other  '  or  God  krioWs  whi 
didf;  and  86  his  cash'^accounts  with  of  this^yburig  fri 
the  ibarik  aacumulatedl  ^aiiyt^'^The  -  th^sclves.ffkp  St 
'diasontlngrcdergyman,  tc^  ' though  a  niiib  tltneSTouri'd ' 
wonngiman;!  ami  is  ^y^  Wtit;  pirtially '  ed  ill  the  ^ Wcc^c 
8iiid,‘Mri  the  expressive  tbiid  f  ciri  riowT^ 
Utifpia^)  of  myliantHid j^,^^vbbwas  a ' !  1  did  j 

lMta:er^df  'hiB,^o^h4  “ifcrbtldeJfhUy'^ft^ ,  reSj^dhfg  thb  ^mi 
echiatid  <16  lke6p’i'fhenr^stahdiftg'.bh^j‘‘  ceirpf ft 
theilri»t3eea;3'>syert*iifdr‘'a(' v^hole  miur,  ^  evenlnl^I‘nl^lind] 


froii/  the  first  regtilarttvitiubri  visif 
which  I  had  twVf  mkdriJ**!"  1(61^1^0* 
one  who  has  hed  a^.’lafr^'fVdiri^his 

L  t-i I iiii i J  1:1  OH 


aiaripca  tor  tne  conseouerYces,:  ana 
had  It  not 

ance  with  ^ipbthibg'ii? 
presence,^  rarked 
well,  or  like  *  1  n  ^ 

the  bo^'  6f  PtiT 


pTKc'  train  1 


im^‘^ 

kisik 


I  AlA  VA4Vr\ 


evening' returneci  rn  uespair;  t 
mother  s^  fiifeikidb, 
coal-carrying  'fbr  iiye 

or  God  krio Ws  whSt?.”  ^ut  iftie  J 
of  this  ^  ybiirig  frikid^'  n.ktf 
themsclvesif3;;e  StV^’^'Wfth 
nihtf  tltnes.^^ouii'd!  tribf  \nftT9 


r,  on  Ilia  loiiowmc  , 

tic' AM'AT.i.  Tfr^!  rs 


•rdumbagebif/So,  Wr  pfbbe 


d^m®  ^ifriffbnjliigainst  Ac  s’dfobj 


it  Was  bfhigihg  the  strci^^h’  hrid  the 


pdi'£'‘ihl'4higrfitude 

Kbri^  I  Imarlf  Kcr*gc 


cricral  allega- 


r;<-  Fee.:  i  ~i  r..  ->'“••• 

«cU  Whi:  ta  fu’.-  asd  ttvuvv.  iuic»:  Uing  ki^ 

«  u-  >  ijrt*  the  idi  into  th?  scvttH,  I  iOQad  uiysi:L^ 
;-.?tM;;bo  ^.1  ca.  ev.»i=5.  a  .r.«nber  of  .  preuy 
U  of  tb.  ,;L::a-bcr-s  Ur.-a  r^iy.^  m  ny  pruiap^  paaoc, 
M  u-Tin  -'thi-  Uirds,  L»as;:  end,  to  mj 


IlOCS^ 


«  ■  _  i-_  1  5-1  tK 


ullinT. 

hmeTt 


V  wonhv  fritiid  tUw 


and  con:iKl!..l  me  lo  ccute.^s,  no:  lo  observe,  diit  Vr  U.,  the  j^icu 
onJ?  luv  OKU  br.orar.:e.  but  his  su-  sjK'k.n  of,  woulil  no:  he  iwwlh 
iicrlor  Vuoiai^iiip.  ’Vh\i  was  all  than  a  luillion  of  money.  Ihu 
v-rv  ii!  to  bear,  but  it  ^va5  suU  sejiucd  to  startle  us  all,  except  t^e 
mere  dIrEcult  to  gainsiy  ami  contra-  pri>h  rirson,  who  had  evidentlj 
diet  t  truUi  and  falsehood,  as  is  cm-  aniicipattil  the  oeser^ 2-tion  so  the 
to’jtarv  on  such  occasions,  were  so  schoolmaster  was  compelled  to  come 
artfully  and  iniimaicly  mixed  up  t‘>  to  a  condcsccndcnce  upon  the  various 
^elheri  tiut  a  kind  of  chemical  union  “  items”  of  which  this  vast  ,  and  in¬ 
bet  wixt  them  had  taken  place  ;  and  credible  sum  was  compesed  ;  and i in 
the  cempouiid,  however  dis;^ushu^  the  enumeration  cf  ilirce  thousand 
and  revolting  it  might  be,  1  was  in  the  bauh,  and  four  thousand  lent 
compened,  for  the  time,  at  least,  to  out  on  lanikd  security,  and  fhrec 


two  head  l>o\s  of  my  highest  class  other’s  faces,  and  as  I  looked 
had  the  effronury  to  dispute  the  ly  iutcUigeiit  with  the  rest,  it  was 
meaning  of  a  passage  with  me.  In  evident  1  fully  understood  the  ruH- 
vain  I  stormed,  and  ihrcaten-jd,  and  cnle.  A  little  bey,  one  of  inv  ^dun 
fvtn  rcsorltd  to  bodily  chastisement,  pupils,  who  was  reading  Ovids  Me- 
Pue  more  angr\-  1  seemed,  and  the  tamor|diosesat  the  time,  having  dropt 
moK’  outrageously  furious  1  became,  in,  as  if  accidentally,  the’  minister 


srats,  and  galled  up  a  younger  femn, 
I  could  hear  them  mutter,  pretty 
ilistinctly,  about  "  teaching  wee 
ltddics,  wlta  didna  ken  ony  letter.” 
From  the  country- talk,  and  tha 
school-rt jK»rt,  the  evU,  quite  natu¬ 
rally  and  inevitably,  ascended  to 


with  boys  on  such  occasion^  droo^ 
ed  his  head,  shrugged  up  bia  shoul¬ 
ders,  and  remain^  How¬ 

ever,  the  questions  were  not  thus  to 
be  put  off,  so  Ue  called  for.  his  book, 
aiid  proceeded  to' cause  the  bov.ixau 


vv.***M  j-v4LtA,  tutu  loio  uc  uui  ou,  SO  ue  eaxeeta  xoT' 
school-rt jK»rt,  the  evU,  quite  natu-  aiul  proceeded  to' csnso  the 
r^>-  aiiii  iuevitably,  ascaitled  ta  and  construe  tke  three  fot  lipetof 
the  cars  of  my  employers,  at  the  the  poet,  beginliing  with  ^V  Awje 
n^u  01  whom  was  a  respectable  ir.are  et  tellus,  cC  quod  t^gif  opn»i^ 
widow^-lady,  and  a  geBtlexnan  of  siii-  cedupu”  The  bov,  hawen^  ;to‘  be 
nl  and  Droi>ertv.  and  a..u  i  i  /»  ,  » ^  •  « 


teacher;  but  as  my  incapacity  had  was  constantly  had,  first  to  the  pa- 

Public  notoriety,  it  rish  schoolmaster,  then  to  the  dis- 

di  ^i!  m  -hnitlrT  ^  seating  minister,  and,  latterlv,  to  me, 

div'allon  :^nould  b?  equally  public  on  the  occasion.  Mv  two’ prccur- 


i; 


IJhiS.’ 


:nj  I'o>  t: 


fors  in  co^djutoir^p,  in  :hd  nws: 
Trnhreitatinj  manner,  yn'CieiTetl  to 
^nntrue  “  an:e'’  is  a  preposition 
with  ‘‘  niare  and  teTlns,**  whiist. 
bfing^  here  in  mv  nrojKr  sph(.re,  aud 
upon  ground  purely  and  confesscxily 
c!assica!,  I  found  no  diiHoiilty  in 
ronstniinc:  the  passage  so  as  to  save 
the  rroT.Tnment.  ^fv  t'.vo  antago- 
nists  were  abashed  and  cvuronndt'ii, 
and  from  that  hour,  xny  cbaractvr,  as 
am  acooinp!ishe<l  classical  scholar, 
was  cstahlislveil  in  the  placv,  above 
all  comparison  or  detraction.  My 
gratitude  towards  the  vindicator  of 
luy  scholarship  was,  indeed,  so  ex- 
rcssirc,  an*.!  begat  so  fervid  an  ad¬ 
miration,  and  so  close  and  indiscri¬ 
minate  an  imitation,  that  for  many 
years  afterwards  I  used,  in  conver¬ 
sation  with  what  1  conceiveil  to  be 
genteel  company,  to  throw  the  one 
leg  over  the  other,  and  to  pass  my 
hand  slowly  and  alternately  from 
mr  knee  to  inr  ancle,  and  from  mv 
ancle  to  roy  knee,  merely  because  I 
had  observed  this  worthy  clergyman 
practise  this  aukward  movement. 

Ihit  my  embarrassments,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  ill-omcncd  visit  I 
Had  paid  to  the  schoolmaster,  did 
not  terminate  here.  It  was  now 
pretty  generally  known  and  believed 
that  I  had  fairly  dmnb-foundereil 
both  my  antagonists  in  Latin,  but 
(hen  they  were  still  dcemetl  my  su-. 
pcrlors  in  the  gift  and  the  endow¬ 
ment  of  praYer ;  and  as  1  procccdctl, 
contrary  to  the  habit  of  all  who  had 
preccdetl  me  in  office,  to  the  work 
of  the  day  without  a  morning  invo¬ 
cation  of  the  Deity,  it  was  pretty 
generally  omened  that  little  success 
would  attend  my  unsanctified  la¬ 
bours,  ‘"rhis,  therefore,  became  an- 
otfier  source  of  serious  concern ; 
my  Uhdlady  remonstrated,  my  era- 
ployer^  hhrted,  and  the  news  having 
reached  my ''mother's  ears,  she  was 
absolutely  "unhappy,  and  sorelv  Vexed 
on  tha  occasion.  ,1  wanted,  besides, 
bill  this  <me  triutnph  more,  to  lay 

(Tie  schoolmaster Htpon"  his  back,  by 
f6?Hhg  him  still  at  his  tmn  wca^ns*; 

hut  ft  Vas  an  arduous  ‘ttndertakhig. 
TlwughJ'with  Hogg- sfimpious  “  Lnhd 

VLamiriingtoti,*’  1  could  not  aver, 

tthth,  that  hadneV-c^  prayed 

3H1  oJ  .In  '  -D  <•»," 

:  -  if  9(Ij  01  .1  ’  J  ^ 

=  »ni  (>)  ,vlT5Jtcl  l)nr  •t'it^rrrfnr  nn  ^ 


<ircv  I  could  nun. yet  juy  vrajc’s 
luil  hitherto  beui  private;  auX 
the  exception  of  the  LordV  prayer, 
had  consisted  priucipally  in  groans 
and  inarticulate  sounds,  in  the  form 
of  ejaculations.  How  to  arrange 
sentences  and  insert  texts  of  scrit>- 
ture — how  to  mcxlulate  my  voice,  and 
how  to  rivollect  what  I  had  previous¬ 
ly  composed,  and  got  by  heart ;  these 
were  qiu'stions  at  iDc  time,  I  remcm- 
btT  well,  of  the  most  weighty  and 
}Krp!e\lng  iiujxwt.  However,  all  is 
the  gift  of  ix'scliuion,  built  on  rea¬ 
son  ;  so  up  1  went  to  the  seluxd  one 
.Monday  morning,  piiir.cd  and  load- 
etl  w  ith  a  prayer  of  no  onliuary  cast. 
As  mv  sk'luxd-room  was  not  acccui- 
nKHlatal  with  a  dt‘sk,  I  was  compcl- 
leil  to  wheel  rounel  the  ch.*iir  upon 
which  I  usually  sat,  and,  with  the 
scat  turiKxl  towards  the  scholars,  and 
the  back  nlactxl  as  a  prop,  or  sui>- 
IKwt,  under  my  arms,  to  proceed 
with  the  morning  invocation.  But 
scarcely  had  1  advanced  to  the 
sccoml  sentenct',  (and  ere  yet  my 
pupils  were  fully  aware  of  the  nature 
and  intention  of  this  novel  measure,) 
when  the  feet  of  the  chair  having 
suddenly  slipt  outward,  and  the  back 
accompanieil  and  followed  by  my 
arms  and  whole  person,  having  come 
equally  c.'tpcxlitiouslv  downward,  I 
found  myself  laid,  like  Dagon,  at  my 
full  length  upon  the  iloo4t>  with  the 
treacherous  chair  drifted' to  a  ‘consi¬ 
derable  distance  befor<i  lire.  Tp  fall 
in  such  a  situation,  at  suc^i  an  exer¬ 
cise,  and  in  such  a  preseu^,  Is  '  in- 
decil  bad,,  and  disconcertihu  enough  ; 
but,  to  gather  up  one's  lifnus^  and  \o 
rectify,  and  rajsc  into  An  e^^cM^si- 
tiou  one’s  jxrson,  whilst  hajf  jt  nun- 
dred  quizzical  imps  are  eiuovipg. 
with  iil-5Up])ressea  laugliter,  yotir 
misfortune — Oh,  this  ia  truly  irtto^ 
lerablet  and  so  1  felt  It,  and  s6  .iny 
xmpils  experienced  it  Itkewisb;  for 
having  nothing  better  to  do,  just  to 
relieve  niy  embarrassment,  I  resum- 
ed-y-not  tne  nraycr,  which  had  been 
thus  unpropitiaUsTy  Interrupted,  but 
the  taws,  wherewith  I  dealt  chas- 

tfeement  largely,  widely,  vigorously, 

and  itidiscrhniT\ate)Y«eh  all  who  came 
iriifiy  waV!  ^  u^i  ,  » 

yjrjfiqa  ‘M  ((tf  •*.  JL  1  ,  a  *  ’ 
1!  .'(l  iiotod •)ildn  I  ^  t  uu..!  .  ^  *. 

-niv  ’Giij  >  iii'  r  n  !  *  *  * 
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Lines  on  a  Ship. — On  Napoleon ^  Sic, 


[Jan. 


L1N’£9  OX  A  SKIP. 


Her  mighty  sails  the  breezes  swell,  i 
And  last  she  leaves  ihe  lessening  land, 

And  Irani  the  shore  the  last  farewell 
la  wav'd  by  nuiny  a  snowy  hand  ; 

And  weeping  eyes  are  on  the  main. 

Until  its  verge  slie  wanders  o'er ; 

But,  from  that  hour  of  parting  |)ain,  ' 

Oh  !  she  was  never  heard  of  more  ! 

In  her  w  as  many  a  mother's  joy. 

And  love  of  many  «*i  weeping  fair  ; 

For  her  was  wafted,  in  it.s  sigh, 

The  lonely  heart’s  unceasing  prayer  ; 

And  oh  !  the  thousand  ho{)es  untold 
Of  ardent  youth,  that  vessel  Ixirc  ; 

Say,  were  they  quench’d  in  waters  {x>ld  ? 
For  &he  was  never  heard  of  more  ! 


The  willow  trees  his  mournert  are, 
liis  bed  of  sUirobcr  wee^ung  o’er, 
l  orn  wat^k)dn(i  hds  nlrge-note  there— 
They  moan  for  evermore  ! 

/f.OVC  ’ 

His  gloomy  fwDe  o’er  earth  has  sprrad, 
Wherever  men. and  nations  b«, 

Like  soine'  dark  mountain's 
Grim'  stretching  over  land  .and  sea. 

His  name  to  kings  as  the  pfi9XVi  y  • 
Of  rolling  thunder,  deep  and  dread,  > 
At  his  wild  presence  thrones  did  reel,  . 
An  earthquake  w^as  his  tread  !  ]ij  ^  . 

. ' .  inLlni; 

Yv't  in  the  regions  once, his  own,} 

(Their  monarchs  each  his  crouching 
slave),  1  .  ii\  .jqo:)  V 

Ills  cold  remains,  when  he  waa,goitc,5t 
Found  not  the  shelter  of  the  grave  ! 


y‘t  *■ 
>' 


When  on  her  w  idc  and  trackless  path 
Of  desolation,  doom’d  to  flee. 

Say,  sank  she  'midst  the  blending  wrath 
Of  racking  cloud  and  rolling  sea  ? 

Or,  where,  the  land  but  mocks  the  eye, 
Went  drifting  on  a  fatal  shore  ? 

Vain  guesses  ull— her  destiny 

Is  dark — she  ne'er  was  heard  of  more  I 

The  moon  hath  twelve  times  changed  her 
form,  ‘ 

From  glowing  orb  to  crescent  wan  ; 

Mid  skies  of  calm,  and  scowd  of  storm, 
Since  from  her  port  that  ship  hath  gone ; 

But  ocean  keejis  its  secret  well. 

And  though  wc  know  that  all  is  o’er, 

No  eye  hath  ^een— no  tongue  can  tell 
Her  ikte— she  ne’er  was  heard  of  more ! 

-r.  j.  I 

Oh  li  treta  hcT.tale  of  sorrow  known, 
{•TirtreaDmethingto  the  broken-heart, 

The  paags  of  donbt  would  then  be  gone, 
'  And  Fancy's  endless  dreams  depart : 

It  may  not  be!-«there  is  no  ray  • 

By  which  her  doom  we  ma>'  explore ; 

We  only  know  she  sail’d  away. 

And  ne'er  was  seen  nor  heard  of  mniv.  • 


■  .ll  JiTif'j  ~ —  •  - 

kapoleox. 

*  la  Ti 

His  dust  is  in  a  distant  Isle, 

His  tomb  is  in  a  desart  place. 
Us  s^ps  beneath  a  dreary  pUc- 
,  THs  m^hticst  of  the  human  r 


1S2S.3 

’  uwil?  ajoi! 


irorks  prrj^rinfvjhr  J^uhtioih'on. 

’  wolliw  Sti'l' 
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LONDON. 

A'NftIrrjitTTe  is  hi  th(i']jli^‘of  the  Oper¬ 
ations  of  tlitf  Alfied 

AAiiy,  iri  «he  West^  PyVeVr^  and  S(^t»*V 
of  FilMict^,“!n  the  ycats  ^t913-f  i,  unde;: 
the  Matiqftie^-  of  HVcllwi^nh,  dornpiis- 
Ing  thfe  df^hc  6fdas:>*'»ai' \lvellc, 

Kives*and  Adotit^  the  bloekhdfe  of  Bayonne, 
&c. ;  illuWreted  fij' tfaii^oas' p!at6s  of 
mountain  and  river  scenery,  views  of  F on- 
tarabiu,  Inin  St  Jean  de  Luz,  and  Bay- 
<ftfne,'>Wlfh  plans,  Ac.  rfricWTi  and  etched 
by  Capt.  Batty,  01  the  (irenadier  Guards, 
F.  and nieni!>cr  of  the  Imperial  Rus¬ 
sian  Otdia  of  St.  Anne. 

ProjKJsAls  arc  circadated  for  publishing 
by  subscript^h,  ih  'oiic  volume  royal 
4juarto,  Meiitoirs  of  Mr.  John  Debrett, 
and  the  llisidry  and  Literature  of  his 
Times,  from  nri^in.tl  documents  and 
papers  prepared  for  publication  by  Mr. 
John  Debrett,  somottime  previous  to  his 
.  death  ;  cor^rehending  a  iieriod  of  furtyr, 
tfoki  tlievea):  (777  tg  the  year 


jtu 


an 


Illustrated  Prospectu^’'dr'"hts  Panoramic 
V  ' View  of  London  from  thc;summit  of  bt. 
K  Paul’s.  ,  , 

'  The  Rev.^^W.  Bucktiind  ts  printiiig  a 
’  description^fcitHi’hAt  he  culik  an‘ A'dedllu- 
5rian  Den  of  dif^ovclred  at  Kirk- 

dale  in  Yorkshire  in^l^^^'contuining  the 
temains  of  the’Tiyefik,  tigerj  bear,  ele¬ 
phant,  rhinoceros^  hippopotamus,  and 
sixteen  other  afi^diatsi  t&l  formerly  natives 
of  this  country,  with  a  comparative  view 
«f  many  similar  tavfejms  and  dens  in 
England  ai^  Gerw^y.  , 

Researches  m  the  South  of  Ireland  are 
prcp4fl|^g.^V^d3^ivtt  of  the  scenery,  ar- 
V  chitectural  remains,  mannas,  and  super - 
'  atitions^of  the  peasantry,  from  personal 
fl^DWlr«^tldxlf^ 'aim  and  ori- 

r  hinal  manuscripts,  by  T.  C.  Crokeiv  i 
; -  M;rd  ;£lu»b  intend  to  .puhtisla,  io  a 

..i;  ^ort  tuBOifLcneiB^  ter  n;^  Daughters  on 
the:Ai6ot  inporionL  Truths  of  ikivulatkin . 
The  flbme  author  has  also  in  the  press, 
j|temarks  on  the  Queen  Bee,  in  answer  to 
\  the  “  Observations  on  Bees”  of  the  Rev. 
)Mr  Dunbar,  of  Applegarth. 

Mr  T.  £.  Evans  is  engaged  in  trans- 
ting  a  Collection  of  the  Constitutions, 
arters,  and  Lawc,  of  the  various  Na- 
i^ns  of  Euro|)e  and  of  North  and  South 
J  k(||Unerica,  with  historical  sketches  of  the  • 
’  i'l^rigin  of  their  liberties  and  political  insti- 
^.^,.^tions,  from  the  French  of  Messrs.  P.  A. 
''^ft^fau,  J.  B.  Dowergin,  and  J.  Guadet. 
The  first  volume,  containing  the  rise  and 

▼  OL.  III. 
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progress  <  of  the  goverrunents  of  Fmnce 
and  tlitt  iNetheriunds,  wid  appear  very 
shortly,  and  the  remaining  volumes  will 
be  ]>ublitihed  perioilicuHy* 

The  author  of  the  Wonders  of  the 
Vegetable  Kingdom  Displayetl,”  is  pre¬ 
paring  tlic  Woiiders  of  Conchology  Dis¬ 
played,  with  a  dc.'cription  of  corals, 
spunges,  &c.  in  a  series  of  letters. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  Toiw- 
graphicnl  imd  Historical  Sketches  of  the 
Boroughs  of  East  and  west  Looe,  in  Corn¬ 
wall,  M  ith  an  account  of  the  natural  and 
urtiiicial  curiosities  uikI  *  jneturesque  sce¬ 
nery  of  the  iteighlK)urho(Ml,  by  T.  Rond. 

(irungei’s  Biographical  History  of  Eng¬ 
land,  from  Egbert  ^hc  Great  to  the  Rv*- 
voliitfon,  is  reprinting,  in  six  vols.  octavo, 
with  the  addition  of  nearly  four  hundred 
new  lives,  communicated  expressly  for 
this  work  to  the  late  Mr.  William  Rich-, 
ardson,  by  llorafc  Walpole  Earl  of  Otferd, 
David  Dalrymple  Lord  Hailes^  Sir  Wil- 
liani  4Xu^i>tve,Bart.  Jame^Bindky^Flbip 
and  several  other  celebrated  cgU^ctors  and 
antiquaries..  aiv/ui 

Dou  Cados,.a  tragedy^  ,  translated  oni^ 
rendered  into  v«rse,  tba  Gariuau 
Schiller,  and  ada{4cd  foatha  English  atygCf 
is  in  tha  pres-s.  •  ^  ,,  d  .Mft-  buA 

A  prosiiectus  has  been  ipubllnhad,  of 
Ma|)  of  ilampshire,  upon  sMtCDtlijely[4iew 
principle,  and  upon  a  larger  scale  than 
any  nwpof  the  samd  extent  ^er^hefbrb 
publish^.  It  wtU  boMatseampasardlby 
a  complete  topogr(H>^kfdod<!8ciifSHip '>dll 
the  Qoiuaty,  oominladofibcim-thB  ibtafcifUid 
latest  authority,  by  LipaqMnbI 

K^tish,  o£  Winehestei^jtifiilieiigiBriKrittd 
surveyor.  ,It  wiUiuppou  mrtifesjodiefil^ 
nuniberftov«shoetfi«n  noss  hnA 

Shortly  will  be  published,  in  octavo, 
Diary  of  a  Journey  tlKrdugh  Southern  In¬ 
dia,  EgypU.g^d  Edlehtl^V.Wrthe 
1831  and  1833,  by  a  Field  Othcer  of  Ca- 
j.tii  }[iLJ?ib  a  ni  ki  ttob  81II 

Mr  John  l>anlol»,  adtfhor  "itts- 

tory  of  Kks 

lication,  fhe  ffistoVy  HtnAdH 
from  the  earliest  periods  to  the  Augustan 
Age. 

In  the  course  of  the  present  month 
will  appear,  a  new  edition  of  the  Saxon 
Chronicles,  with  an  English  translation, 
and  Notes,  critical  and  explanatory,  by  the 
Rev.J.  Ingram,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College* 
Oxford,  and  late  Serxon  I’rofessor  in  the 
University  of  Oxford. 

Sharon  Turner,  Esq.  F.S.A.  Is  about 
to  publish,  in  quarto,  the  third  volume 
of  his  much  esteemed  aiwi  elaborated  HU- 
O 


Wolhs  jirej>iirinf*'for  VidiUcation. 


tort  of  HiigUna,  unU-acing  the  Middle 

e 

In  a  few  days  will  appear,  '  lews  ot 
Inland,  inor;J.  |v)litical,  and  religious, 
l>v  J.  O'Driscol,  I’sq. 

’  The  third  volume  of  'rransaclions  of 
the  Liten»rv  S^viety  of  llombay  is  printing. 

The  llcv.  Mr  Dibdin  is  going  to  press 
with  a  new  and  enUirged  edition  of  his 
IntnKluction  to  the  (’lassies. 

A  new  work  on  I'Oigh’sh  ComjX)6ition 
is  about  to  apjx^ar,  entitled,  the  hnglish 
Master,  or  Student’s  ('•uide  to  Keasoning 
and  (.’•utjjH'-iition,  by  .  Banks. 

A  Narrative  of  a  'I’onr  through  the 
Morea,  giving  an  account  of  the  present 
state  of  ih?  Peninsula  and  its  inhabitants, 
l»y  Sir  William  Cell,  is  just  ready  for  pub¬ 
lication. 

T.  Park,  Ksq.  F.S.A.  is  engaged  on  a 
new  c'dition  of  ^Valp(>le’8  Catalogue  of 
Uoyal  and  Noble  Authors. 

Karly  in  January  will  l>e  published,  the 
Annual  Biography  and  Obituary  for  the 
year 

Mrs  llodland  has  in  the  press  a  new 
talc,  entitled  Integrity. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  a  la;tter  to 
the  Bight  Bev.  Ur  Milner,  Catholic  Arch¬ 
bishop,  on  the  rimtroversy  lietween  Mess, 
l.awrenrc,  Abernethy,  and  llennell,  on 
the  Ruhject  of  the  human  soul,  and  on 
organization. 

The  State  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
in  July  Mill  booh  be  ^niblished. 

.  Ohaeryotions  lOn  the  Diverse  Treat- 


The  author  announces  hiuiself  as  a  ineiu. 
her  of  “  the  Satanic  School.** 

A  Spanish  quarterly  magazine  is  aI)ou! 
to  api>€ar,  under  the  title  of-  Vurii'dades  o 
Mensufffto  de  Londra^  the  first  uumlier 
of  whicli  is  expected  to  apjxjur  in  January. 

Capt.  Franklin  and  Dr  Bichardson  an. 
nounce  a  Narrative  of  their  Overland 
Journey  and  Observations  during  the  late 
Kxpedition  to  the  Coasts  of  the  Northeni 
American  sea.  •  Nothing  has  yet  been 
heard  of  Cajit.  Parry,  who  entered  the 
same  sea  in  the  spring  of  1821. 

Dr  'J’homas  is  printing  a  ]v>pulnr  vo. 
lume  on  the  u  ay  to  preserve  Good  Heallli, 
and  on  Domestic  Medicine. 

A  work,  called  Pharniucopcvta  Jwjk- 
rialis^  is  in  the  ])ress.  It  is  to  consist  ot 
a  com|xirativc  view  of  the  Pharniacopoiias 
of  l.ondon,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin,  in 
the  Latin  text,  Mith  English  notes. 

The  Orlando  Inamorato^  abridged  from 
Berni,  vvith  sjiccimcns,  will  soon  be  pub- 
lislied  by  W.  S.  Bose, 'Esq.  •  i  n 
A  volume  of  Essays  on  the  i Manners, 
Habits,  aial  Customs  of  Bengal^  win  pe- 
paratiun.  t  i  jiim:*" 

The  fortieth  volume  of  TranfattioiiHof 
the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Arts,  Manufactures,  and  (Commerce,  wnth 
an  Analytical  Index  for ‘Volumes  XXVI. 
to  XL.  will  be  ready  for  delhery  early 
in  January.  •  -  ‘  w-i 

Popular  Tales  and  Romancest  of  the 
Northern  Nations,  are.  preparing  for  pub¬ 
lication,  in  three  volumes,  H 


ment  of  (ionorrhoca  Virulcnta,  w'ith  par¬ 
ticular  Pefercnce  to  the  use  of  diuretics, 
and  piycr  'cuheba^  or  Java 
\)ti)iper,  will  soon  he  republished  from  the 
laaidnn  Meilkal .  Ue|y)5itory,  u  ith  ad- 
ditwal- remarks  by  Mr,  James  Morss 
(  hurchill.  Fellow  of  tiie  Buyal  College  of 
8urg«o»s,..<,  .  r, 

A  Jkries  of  Views  in  S)xiin  and  Portu¬ 
gal' wo  pre|ti  ring,  to  illustrate  Uie  “  His- 
Uvyof  the  late  War  in  S})ain  and  Por- 
Vigah”  hy  .Bolitrt  Southev,  Esq.  draw'n 
•nauiiie W.  Westall,  A.B.A.  to  consist 
of.Ihree  pita,  qiurin ;  and  pit  L  con- 
tajniijg  eight  views,  illustrative  of  VoL  I. 
"  ill  1)6  published  in  Junuaiy*.  • 

A  Biographical  work  i.s  announced, 
under  the  title  of  ihe  ('amftrian 
from  thci)en  of  ,Mr.  J.  IL  Parry,  editor 
of  “  the  Cambro-Rriton.’*  ^  ^ 

Mr.  \Ve.stall  is  employed  on  n  series  of 
drawvnjjs  to  illnstnifc  the  Sketch-Book. 

A  poem  win  make  its  appeartiTJCe  in 
«  frw  days  entitled  Fuleam,  or  the 

Neapolitan  Lnxral.  The  work  is  irritten 
^nios,  in  the  rtuna  of  “  Don  ‘  .Tuan,” 
andcnn  aimng  ihitirical,  hamortm^’ and 
q«iK7KMl  remarks,  on  the  principal 

and  insUtutions  of  Great  Britain. 


Higb-ways  and  By-ways,  i  or  *  Talcs"  of 
the  Boadside,  gathered  -in  the  ,'Frenrii 
povinces,  by  a  Walking  Gentleman,  Will 
soon  be  published.  i  j'li  ;:iH 

Prosings,  by  a  Veteran,  or  the  Lucu¬ 
brations  of  Humphrey  Kuvdin,  Esq-  late 

major  in  the - Uegiincnt  df  lufantry, 

are  printing.  > 

The  Theory  and  Practice  of' Music, 
professionaliy  analysed,  for  th’e  use  of  the 
instructor,  the  amateur,  and  the/todcot, 
will  soon  be  published,  by  fJ.>  Nathan, 
author  of  the  Hebrew  MelodieB.'** »'{ 
Tales  of  Old  Mr  J^erson;  afrOTfly’i 
Inn,  cuUectcd  by  tlie  Young  Mr  Jeflhrson, 
of  l.yon's  Inn,  w  ill  soon  appfeor.'i^icries  f. 
M  ill  consist  of— Mandeville,  or  the  Voy- 
dgel  TBr^Vclch  Cottage,  or  the  Wood¬ 
man's  Fire^side  i  ihe  or  the  Ne¬ 

gro’s  Suicide. 

In  the  course  of  this  month  M  ill  l>e 


and  clasws  of  WteHittfre-  accom^jUrtii^  byj 
Iherary  notices.  ‘  ‘  „ 

Propbsals  are  issued  for  the^ puiil^^tidn 
of  an  uniform  edition  of  the  Works  of  Dr 
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ilohn  Owen,  \»  be  edited ‘  by  T.  Cloult, 
M.A. 

'if  Dr  Yfttes  announces  a  work  on  the 
C.stabh'shnient^  Patronage,'  and  Pre-cmi- 
mence,  of  the  Church  Establishment. 

Pulpit  Orations,  Lectures,  and  Sermons, 
•deln’cred  in  the  Caledonian  Church,  Ilat- 
bton  Oarden,  by  the  Rev.  E.  Irving,  A.  M. 
♦•In  one  volume  octavo;  arc  in  the  press. 

:i  The  Actress,  or  Countess  and  No 
iCountess,  a  novel,  in  four  volumes,  by 
^'the  author  of  Malcolm,”  Douglas,” 
&r.  will  Ikj  published  in  January. 

'  'I’he  Nol)lc  Pilgrim,  a  novel,  in  three 
volumes,  l)y  W.  (Jardincr,  author  of  the 
Story  of  INgon,”  See. ;  also,  Edward 
WilN  amsort,  n  narrative,  by  the  same 
author,  will  shortly  l)e  jniblished. 

«arMr  Grant,  of  Crouch  End,  has  in  the 
■  presB,  ami  nearly  ready  for  publication,  a 
new  uditioti  of  his  Institutes  of  Latin 
tCtoammar,  I  revised  and  considerably  aug- 
flfeented.  I)  -  ♦ 

The  first  part  of  tho  Cabinet  of  Por- 
Jtoaits  ivill  I  appear  ciirly  in  January, 
4ontaimng — Bums,  engraved  by  Scriven  ; 
Corneille,  by  Thomson  ;  Scliaw,  the  Lin. 
lietin  Professor,  l>y  Cooper  C  Bishop  Sher- 
by  Eroemun  ;  ami  the  late  President 
^fyitjeV^hy  iMeyer ;  accompanied  by  Bio- 
Sketches,  by  Robert  Scott, 
t History  of  tho  Reign  of 
i  George  the  Third.”  A  Part,  containing 
Are  prints,  will  appear  every  month. 
diA  iScquel  to  the  Unpublished  Manu- 
ecript  of  Henry  Kirke  White’s,  is  pre- 
Jtaring,  iby  tlie  author  of  ‘‘the  Wonders 
the  Vegetable  Kingdom  Displayed.” 

Hi  The  Antiquities  of  Free-ma^riiy,  com¬ 
prising  illustrations  of  the  five  grand  pe- 
cioib  Of  masonry,  from  the  creation  of  the 
iirorJd  to  tho  dedication  of  King  Solomon’s 
.  ^ ,  'Tf'emple,  will  soon  be  published,  by  G. 
Oliver,  vicar  of  Clee. 

af!  V  foMesnou's  of  the  Life  of  Rossini  arc  in 
tibe  press, 'With  an  historical  aitd  critical 
qtooant  of  his  compositions,  and  an  his- 
tprical. sketch  of  the  state  of  music  in 
Italy,  from  the  beginning  of  the  present 
^fiHurj,  to  the  year  1822,  or  the  era  of 
.V  ,  fifa^iniyiby  the  author  of  the  'Lives  of 
:  I'  Wydn  mid  Mozart.  .iw  ,n  I  ’ 

'  .  /  od)  .jiliv  .--!)  ?■  — ^  UV'..  ■) 
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'Works  jrrtumring  for  VuhUcation.  lOT 

a*  by  T.  Cloutt,  The  History  and  Topography  of  London 
and  its  Environs,  to  corrcs|xjnd  with  Pin- 
a  work  on  the  nock’s  County  Histories,  witli  a  maj)  of 
ge,'  and  Pre-cmi-  twenty-five  miles  round  the  metrojx)lis, 
tablishment.  is  preparing  lor  jmblication. 

res,  and  Sermons,  Early  in  January  will  be  published, 
ian  Church,  Hat-  Relics  of  Literature,  by  S.  Collett,  A.  M. 
E.  Irving,  A.  M.  i»i  octavo,  with  a  frontispiece  of  uulo- 
irc  in  the  press.  graphs  of  eminent  characters, 
antess  and  No  An  Introduction  to  the  Hebrew  Lnn- 
inir  volumes,  by  l?«age,  }iy  W,  lleinemnnn.  Professor  (tf 
n,”  Douglas,”  the  Hebrew  and  German  Languagis,  and 
January.  author  of  “  the  Catechism  of  Hebrew 

.  novel,  in  three  Grammar,”  “  an  Introduction  to  German 

р,  author  of  the  Rciiding,”  will  In?  published  in  January. 

;  also,  Edward  The  Lives  of  Scottish  Poets  are  en- 

с,  by  the  same  tirely  completed,  and  will  be  ready  in  a 

mblished.  few  days,  in  three  volumes,  witii  thirty 

I  End,  has  in  the  jwrtraits. 

for  publication,  a  In  a  few  days  will  be  jnih’.i.shcd,  witl> 
ititutes  of  Latin  twenty-six  E.ngmvings,  a.  Narrative  of  a 
lonsiderably  aug-  Voyage  round  the  World  in  the  Uranic, 
(’apt.  Ereycinct,  dispatchctl  on  a  scientific 
Cabinet  of  Por-  cxj)Odition  by  the  French  gfwcrnmcnt 
ly  in  January,  during  the  years  1817,  18,  IP,  aiid  ?(), 
aved  by  Scriven  ;  in  a  scries  of  letters  to  a  friend,*  liy  .1. 
Srhaw,  the  Lin-  Arago,  draftsman  to  the  CTtpedition.  ’ 
rr  U  Bisfmp  Sher-  The  Olando  Eurloso  of  Ariosto,  trans- 

he  late  President  liAted  liy  \V.  8.  Rose,  cahtos''!',  untl  2', 
npanied  by  Bio-  foolscap  octavo,  will  sof>n  be  publisiffctl. 

Robert  Scott,  •  • 

of  tho  Rei^  of  '  o'* 

Part,  containing  EDINBUB(JH:'’!!">'  ' 

very  month.  * 

mblished  Manu-  A  new  Poem,  entitled  A  Shblutlf  a« 
White’s,  is  pre-  mong  the  Mountains,  is  nearly  Wad^Vor 
“the  Wonders  publication.  ^  ./lmon<>*>  lo  mom 

m  Displayed.”  Shortly  will  be  published,  '()oRel*tUjfV< 
e-ma^riiy,  com-  and  Recollections  ;  or;  HiatoricOi;^  Vio* 
le  five  grand  pe-  graphical,  and  Miscellanoous  lAMeddOt^i 
e  creation  of  the  Notices,  and  Sketches,  frO!nfvdifioiftS«aur;i 
King  Solomon’s  ces  ;  with  Occasional  Remtwks.'^  ^  -John 
iblished,  by  G.  Stewart,  Esq. ;  post  octavoJ  ,Ilid'nird  - 
J,  M.  Duncan,  A.  B.,  of  the'’ Unlvet- 
’  Rossini  arc  in  sity  Press,  Glasgow,  author''of  Sab¬ 


bath  among  the  TiLscarom  Indians,”  la 
preparing  for  publication  an  account  of 
Travels  through  part  of  the  UhilOd  StoteU 
and  Canada,  in  1818  and  1819,  intend^ 
thiefiy  to  illustrate  subjects  connect^ 
with  the  Moral,  Literary,  and  ItcUgioua 
condition  of  the  country.  *'  i' 

,  t-  f  ■■■■■h  itinu-  ^ 


H)  1.)  monthly  List  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS.  > 

,  j  y  , ,  ^  Dcscnption  of  the  Rums  of  an  Auaotit 

^‘ic  ^i^nUectui^  Antiquities  of  Rome  jf  City  dia^vered  near  Palcngue,  in  the 
Insisting,  of  Views;  Plaiis,  Elevations,  Kingdom  of^druatemala.  4t<AAM»8ai'  » 
Kdion^,  an^|t)eiaUs  of  the  j  Ancient  Edi*  Part  L;  of  a,  Series  of  Viewaofthe  moat 

|fe‘|n  Taylor,  and  Interceting  J^cmains  of  the  Ancient  Castloa 

Mwarilcresy,  architects,  and- Fellows  of  of  pngliu^d  and  (Wales  ^  with  Engravings. 

of  AnlMjiuirics.  2.  vols/ frfio.  and  JIi»toricaljDc*cription«./  ..By  E.A\o 
iE^rlS's.  '  Brayley^  juu.  , 


t 


l(>^< 


Monihlf  LU1  ofjXtit  PuUictiioits. 


Qtan. 


AncHiircTunE. 

The  Revived  Architecture  of  lutly.  Se¬ 
lected  from  Palaces,  Churches,  and  other 
Kdificcs.  l>y  (j.  Taylor  and  lalward 
I'resy,  architects.  Nos.  I.  and  II.  impe¬ 
rial  folio,  containinpr  7  plates,  and  10  p^tges 
of  lettcr-prc>s.  i,‘.  1  h  1 1  n  dd. 

niKLIOGRAPHV. 

Albin's  Catalogue  of  Rooks.  Part  II.  Is. 

C.  Baldwyn’s  Classed  CaUiloguc  of  Se¬ 
cond-hand  Books  for  Is. 

C.  Ruldwyn’s  Catalogue  of  Portraits, 
Au:.  for  illustration.  Is. 

BIOCRAPUV. 

Tlic  I  ife  of  Mrs  Bennis.  By  her  hu-- 
bnnd.  I2ino.  o>. 

The  Life  of  .lohn  r.tKKlwin,  M.A.  By 
Tliomas  Jaclson.  1  vol.  8vo.  10s.  (id. 

Napoleon  Anecdotes.  Edited  l)V  V/. 
H.  Ireland.  No.  III.  2s.  Gd.  (to  be  con¬ 
tinued  monthly,)  v.ith  a  portrait  of  Marie - 
l^uise. 

DRAMA. 

The  Duke  d'Onnond,  a  Tragedy  ;  .and 
Rcritola,  a  Talc.  By  Charles  Lloyd,  jun. 
I'oolcsap.  Hvo.  8s. 

King  lid  ward  and  Queen  Marguerite, 
u  Tragic  l*ocin. 

tDirCATioy. 

The  Practical  Book-keeper,  or  I\ItT- 
chant’s  Assistant :  being  a  comprehensive 
Method  of  Book-keeping,  founded  on  tlie 
Real  Practice  of  the  Counting-house.  By 
lieorge  Wilson.  8vo.  .*>s. 

Letters  from  a  Lady  to  her  Niece;  con- 
taiaing  Ihraclical  Hints  intended  to  direct 
the  Female  Mind  in  the  Pursuit  (»f  Attain¬ 
ments  c«mducive  to  Virtue  and  Happines§. 
ISmo.  2s. 

Sunday  Stones.  By  Dennis  Lawler. 
2*.  6d.  boards. 

Annals  of  the  Family  of  M‘Kov.  3  vols. 
12m(x  jCiImIs. 

■  KXORAvryos. 

A  Juries  of  Portraits  of  Eminent  Histo- 
riaU  Characters  introduci'd  in  the  “  No- 
\(  Js  and  Tales"  of  the  Author  of  Waver- 
Icy  :  with  Biographical  Notices.  No.  Vll. ; 
containing  Graham  of  Claverhousc,  Rob 
Hoy,  Prince  Charles,  King  James.  I2ino. 
8s.,  Svo.  10s. 

FIXE  ARTS.  , 

Thirty-two  P'atestoillustratc  the  Poems 
oftrabbe.  Small  8vo.  £.2^2*. 

...  ®  illustrative  of 

the  Researches  and  Operations  of  G.  Bel- 
lunu  in  Ep,*,  ke.  folia  £.i„5s. 

f  .«“■  ‘''e  British  Gallciy  of 

Thf  Forest  inn-^trated,  in  a  Scriei  of 


Lithographic  Drawings  by  Calvert.  Folio. 
No.  I.  10s.  ^  ^ 

OEOGIIAPHY. 

INfuscum  Africanum,  being  Vol.  IT.  of 
the  Select  Museum*  of  Nature  and- Art; 
exhibiting,  in  a  brief  but^  comprehensive 
manner,  the  principal  Antiquities,  Curi¬ 
osities,  Beauties,  and  Vari«  Lies,  of  Africa, 
interspersed  with  entertaining  Narratives, 
Anecdotes,  Original  Observations  and  De¬ 
scriptions,  illustrative  of  the  Customs, 
Manner?,  &c.  of  the  Natives  of  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Globe.  By  Charles  Hulbcrt. 

CKOLOGV. 

A  Succinct  Account  of  the  Lime  Rocks 
of  iMymouth.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Hennah, 
8vo.  12s.  ' 

HISTORY.  •  .  , 

A  History  of  F.r.gland,  from  the  Krst 
Invasion  by  the  Romans,  to  the  End  of 
George  III.,  with  Conversations  at  the 
end  of  ench  Chapter.  By  Mrs. ’’Mark¬ 
ham.  2  vols.  I2mo.  ICs.  in./.  - 
Pignotti's  History  of 'Puscany.  ‘Trans- 
l.tted  from  the  Italian  hy  J.  'Browning, 
Esq.  -1  vol.  8vo.  i.‘.2»8s.  t  • >  - 
Memoirs  of  Mary  Queen  ofScots,  with 
Anecdotes  of  the  Court  of  Henry  II.‘  by 
Miss  Benger.  2  vols.  Hvo. ‘ 
Dodsky’s  Annual  Register  tbr'f‘1921, 
8  VO.  16s.  '  ’.ri  '’A'' 

The  First  Volume  of  a  History  of  the 
late  War  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  ^  By  IL 
Southey,  Esq.  4to.  £.2i»10s.  •' 

Memoirs  of  the  Mexican  Revolution. 
By  W.  D.  Robinson.  2  vols.  Hvo.  £.l^*4s.^ 
MEDICINE.  ‘  --rn 

A  Lecture,  in  whidi  the  Nature  and 
Properties  of  Oxalic  Acid  are  contrasted 
with  those  of  Ep5?pm  Shits,*  By  Ro- 
btrt  Venables,  M.B.  2s.  6d. 

A  View  of  the  Structure,  Functions,  and 
Disorders,  of  the  stomach.  By  Thomas 
Hare,  F.L.S.  Hvo.  12s.  *' 

I*ractical  Ob  scr vation  s  “^on  the  ^  Symp¬ 
toms  and  Treatment  of  some  of  the  most 
f  ommon  Diseases  of  the  Lower  Intestines. 
By  John  llowshq).  Hvo,  8s.  6d. 

Address  to  Parents  on  the^  present 
State  of  Vaccination.  3s.  f/no  I  njiiino'r  ' 
Practical  Observations  on  tbet^Treilt- 
ment  and  Cure  of  Pulnaonaiyt'Consuxnp* 
tion.  By  Sir  Alex.  Crichton..,  .6vo.  Hs. 

Illustrations  of  the  Enquiry  respecting 
Tuberculous  Diseases.  ?  By  John  Bftton,' 

^  1^/  ^jjub'wifA  lo  .nsl^. 

A  Treatise  on  Dislocations  pndop  Fwc*' 
tures  of  the  Joints.  4to.  £.l,,ll.«'Cd*7> 
A  Treatise  on  ,the.  Radicali  £Jure  of 
IIen^.i  VV.  Dufour.  .,5suo  lodiu" 
History  and  Method  of  .Curn  pf  (he  .V8^ 
rioue, species  of  Paiw.  „By<  Joh«rCkx4oci 
Hvo.  8s.  %  -h.B 
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18«S.j 

Dr  Faithliorn  on  of  the  Liver 

and  Biliary  System;  comprehcndiiig  those 
various,  extensive,  and  often  complicated, 
Disorders  of  the  Digestive,  Internal  Or- 
giins,  and  Nervous  System,  originating 
Drom  these  Sources:  the  fifth  edition,  with 
ah  Appendix  of  Cases,  illustrative  of  the 
principles  of  Treatment.  8vo.  9s.  boards. 
MISCELLANIES. 

*  The  Retrospective  Ueview.  No.  XII. 

Ss. 

*A  Second  Series  of  the  Curiosities  of 
Literature.  By  J.  d'lsraeli,  Esq.  B  vols. 
8vo.‘  X.  I II  16s. 

A  Memoir  of  the  Operations  of  the  Allied 
Armies  under  Prince  Schwartzenberg  and 
Marshall  Blucher,  in  181B-14.  By  a 
general  officer.  8vo.  X.lnls. 

A  Comment  on  the  Divine  Comedy  of 
Dante  AlghierL  8vo.  18s. 

*jFifteen  Years  in  Indiii,  or  Sketches  of 
a  Soldier's  Life.  8vo.  Ms. 

Sketdies  o(  Field  Sports,  as  followed 
by  the  Natives  of  India.  By  Daniel 
Johnson.  8vo.  8s. 

^  The  Spirit  of  Buncle,  or  the  Surprising 
Adventures  of  John  Buncle,  Esq.  2  vols. 
l^no.  8s.  6d. 

The  Bride's  Tragedy.  By  Thomas 
Lovell  Bed(kx:s.  8vo.  4s.  6ct 
An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Con- 
chology.  By  Samuel  Brooks,  F.L.S.  4-to. 
A.ILi  10s. 

^V*de!$  French  Cook.  Seventh  edition. 

14s. 

.The  Magic  Lantern.  Ss. 

.The  C olden  Ass,  and  Philosophical 
Works  of  Apuleius.  Translated  by  Thos. 
Taylor,  Esq.  8vo.  Us. 

^s.'aya  on  the  Love,  the  Poetry,  and 
the  Character,  of  Petrarch.  8vo.  12s. 

'Authentic  Records  of  the  Guild  Mer¬ 
chant  of  Preston,  in  the  County  of  Lan- 
<M8tcr,'m  1822.  By  J.  Wilcockson.  8vo. 
Plates,  6s. 

The  Cottager's  Manual  for  the  Munage- 
aiint  of  his  Bees  for  every  Month  in  the 
Robert  Huish,  Esq.  12mo. 
Si.  fa^rdfi*,  ,  - 

NOVELS,  TALES,  AND  1101IANCE8. 

German  Popular  Stories,  translated  from 
tha^Kinder^and  Hansmarchen  of‘M.  M. 
C^nim.^  With  an  Introduction  and  Notes, 
and  12  plates  by  G.  CrtiikshankiT2mo.  7s. 

laahrila,  li^  tlib  author  of  Rhodcu  3 

VOlSi 

.Man,  or  Anecdotes  National  and  Indi¬ 
vidual.^.  By  Matr' Ann 'Hedge.  12n50. 
4s.  6<L>0  i.ff  i.JL  -Uir  •  . 

A  ThrCatoifng  •  1  .«tter  ‘  from  ‘  Dougla;* 
(the  author  of  No  FicBonr)  to  Ut  Fevre,"* 
%iih  Lo^FFtre*8  Rtpivi* 

Thc'Slot^  of  Pi^u\ 

W,  Gardiner.  ??. 


The  I'ortnight’s  Visit:  containing  ori¬ 
ginal,  moral,  and  interesting  Tales.  By 
W.  Gardiner.  2s.  '  *  ^ 

Original  Tales  from  My  Landlord^  By 
W.  Gardiner.  2s. 

The  Lollards,  a  '^Pale,  3  vols.  12mn. 
£.1.1  Is. 

The  Percy  Anecdotes.  Part  37.  In¬ 
genuity.  ISino.  2a.  (id. 

Who  is  the  Bridegroom  ?  or  Nuptial 
Discoveries.  By  Mrs  Green.  3  vols.  16s.  6d. 

Moscow,  or  the  (iraiidsire,  an  Histori¬ 
cal  Tale.  3  vols.  18s. 

A  New'  England  Talc,  reprinted  from 
the  second  American  edition.  12mo.  6s, 
Tales  of  my  Father  and  my  Friends. 
12mo. 

POETRY.  •  ‘ 

The  Enchanted  Flute,  with  other 
Poems  ;  and  Fables  from  La  Fontaine. 
By  F«  P.  Wolferstan.  8vo. 

The  Press,  or  Literary  (niit-Cluit,  A 
Satire.  Foolscap  8vo. 

The  Temple  of  Truth,  an  Allegorical 
Poem.  8vo. 

The  Valeof  App.crlev,  and  other  Poems. 
6vo.  (is. 

An  Ddc  on  the  Death  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte;  Lines  on  the  Nca|V)liraiis, 
and  other  Poems.  8vo.  .‘Is. 

The  Story  of  our  First  l^arents,  select¬ 
ed  from  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  By,  Mrs 
Siddoiis,  8vo.  .V.  6d.  '  j.  .v.i 

Zaphna;  or  the  Amulet,  a  Poem.  .By- 
Isaliei  Hill.  FwlRi’ap  8yo.  ^s.i«ewjL’(L 
'I'hc  Bciuitics  of  Scottish  Poets, 'Ancitnt 
and  Modern.  No.  L-  8(1.  uioil  • 
Rogvakl,  an  ICpic  Poem,  ]  ,Ily  J.uK. 
Pennie.  8v(».  12s.  ,  miiI/:  dorrrji 

The  Goldfinch,  or  Plcaaingi  Vocal  Com¬ 
panion.  2s.  6(1.  .<j(j  .OKI''  1 

Poetic  Pastime.  ..12ino,i4is;^  yjAmu''*. 
Clontarf,  a  Poem,  By  W..  IL  Drum-*, 
mond.  J.  -  V  jrnii’l  oiin'i  -iann/v 
The  Poetical  Works  of  thp,  llav.  G* 
Crabhe;  .7  vols.  8vo,  £.2nl.2«>(>d.  8  vols. 
fooI.scai.Svo.i:.2.,,  A 

POLITIC*  AND  POLlTlfAt  ’* 

A’  Letter  on  the  Present ’ Stfitg  ami 
Future  prospects  of  Agriculturci,|  ByA^* 
Whitmore,  Esq.  M.P.  2s.  64.  ‘ 

Sketch  of  a  Simple,  Original,  and  Prac-  *  ^ 
tical  Plan,  for  suppressing  Mendicityi 
alK)lishing  the  prcJtont  g^stem  of  Taxa¬ 
tion,  anR.  ameliorating  the  Condition  of 
the  Lower  daosos  of  Society.  }•.: 

Sir  Robert.  ^auntoh’A  Fya^uenia  Rc" 
gidia,  or  j  Court  qf.  ij^u^vn  »Elizalx*th.  A 
neny  ,  ^jtlqp. ; '  corrected  ,by  ^  tho.  original 
MSS.  Wtn  NoleM,’an4  a  Life  of,  NA»m-  . 
ton;  eighj^ protraits,  SmallSvo,  J2$,6dir 
demy,  £Uli«, 


>/<•  Fulilicalions.  LJan. 

guagcs  in  the  Universitj  of  Edinburgh. 
With  a  Lift;  of  the  Author.  In  two  hand- 
some  volumes.  8vo.  In 8s.  boards. 

An  Abridgment  of  all  the  Statutes  now 
in  force,  relative  to  the  Revenue  of  Ex¬ 
cise  in  Great  Britain,  Methodically  Ar. 
ranged  and  Alphabetically  Digested.  The 
Fourth  Edition.  Revised  and ,  brought 
down  to  the  end  of  the  year,  1822.  ^  Ily 
James  Huie,  Collector  of  Exci^.^  6vo. 
£.  I II  10s.  l)oards. 

Illustrations  of  British  '  Ornithology, 
Series  First — Land  Birds.'^  By  J.,  P.  Selby, 
Esq.  of  Twissel  House,  Northumberland, 
Member  of  the  Wernerian  Natural  His- 
torj’  Society  of  Edinburgh.  No.  5.  Con¬ 
sisting  of  Twelve  Plates;  the  subjects 
drawn  from  Nature,  and'  etched  in  a 
sujjerior  manner  by  the  Author.  In 
Elephant  folio.  X‘.  1  n  1 1  u  6d.  plain,  and 
i,*.5ii5s.  coloured. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
John  Gordon,  M.D.  F.U.S.E. '  Late  Lee- 
turcr  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in 
Kdinlmrgli.  By  Daniel, Ellis,  F.  ll.S.E, 
tS:c.  &c.  Foolscap  octavo.  \Mlh  Portrait, 
(rs.  l>oards.  ^  ^  ^ 

I'.ssays,  Descriptive 'and*  M9ral  V  con. 
nected  with  Scenes  chiefly  in  ^ItaW. 
an  American.  Post  octavo.'  8s. 

Ladies’  Fancy'  Pattern 'Book^.^onfam- 
ing  Fiftv-onc  Engraved  Ornamental  Dc- 
sigjis  for  Needle-work,  with^  Directions 
for  using  them.  ,  .  ,  '  i 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Horn  the  Lord 
Advocate,  projxisir.g  a  Means  of,  procu¬ 
ring,  (by  Act  of  Parliament,’)  SubJccU, 
for  the  Instruction  of  Aledical  S^ti dents, 
whereby  the  present*  Barbarous* 
of  Raising  the  Dead  will  bej’jeftcctpaljy 
prevented;  the  Celebrity  of ‘’our  Mc^cal 
Schools  promoted ;  a  jicrtnanenlt  Fund 
be  acquired  for  the  Burial  of,  .fhc^.lP^r  * 
and  the  Admission  to  HosplUil^'  extend¬ 
ed  to  all ;  whilst  the  demands^fbf  sui|- 
porting  Charity  Work-houses  will^ 
minished,  and  the  State  and  Morals  p( 
all  Classes  ameliorated.  *6d. 

The  Entail,  or  The  Lairds  of, 

By  the  .\uthor  of  “  Annals  ^bf '  tKe 
rish,”  &c.  3  vols.  12mo.  £.l  ulsl‘‘^ljd9*;' 

The  Edinburgh  Univers^ly 
and  Critical  Review,  NoM- ,  be 

'  cohtimicd  weekly. '  ’ 

Toenis  and'  Son^J  ^By*j}iljn^!|t3^^c, 


The  Gcnuuie  Remains,  in  1  rose  ntui 
Verse,  of  Siunuel  Butler.  W  ith  notes  by 
R.  Thyer.  Part  11.  Six  plates.  Svix  9s. 
n*yal  Svo.  ISs. 

STATISTICS. 

An  Accurate  Table  of  the  Population 
pf  tbe  British  Empire  in  1821 ;  sjiecifying 
all  the  ('ities  and  Boroughs  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  u  ith  every  (>ther  Parish  or  I  lace 
containing  Two  Thousand  Inhabitants  or 
Tpwards,  Ac.  Printed  on  double  demy 
ivtjvr,  OH.  t»r  on  tine  ixii>er,  of  a  very  large 
sixe,  7s. 

THEOLOGV. 

Friday  Evening,  r)r  an  Attempt  to  pn)vc 
that  MX*  are  now  Living  in  the  Sixth  Day 
of  the  Millenary  Week.  Is.  (»d. 

Sermons,  selected  and  alM-idged  from 
the  Works  of  Archbishop  Tillotwn.  By 
the  Kc\-.  J.  Dakiti.s.  2  vols.  Svo.  £.1. 

A  Sermon,  preached  ot  Rochester  at 
the  Visitation  of  the  Lord  Bi.Mtop  of  the 
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notwithstanding  the  dangers  which  that 
revolution  presented  for  her,  carefully  en- 
deavoured  to  draw  close  the  bonds  which 
unite  the  two  Kings,  and  to  maintain 
the  relations  which  exist  between  the  two 
s.  But  the  influence  under  which 
langes  in  the  Sixinish  monarchy 
brought  about,  has  become  more 
of  the  very  rc- 
as  it  was  easj'  to 
A  constitution  w'hich  King 


EUKOl’E. 

France  and  Spain — The  insulting 
propositions  (noticed  in  ourla.‘it  Number) 
said  to  liave  been  made  by  France  to 
SiKiin,  as  the  price  of  |)eace,  have  Iwen  de¬ 
cidedly  contradicted,  and  the  subsequent 
jviliey  of  the  former  Government  proves 
that  they  were  fabricated.  The  war  jwrty  were 
in  the  Frencli  council  of  ministers  has  powerful  in  consequence 
been  overcome  by  the  advocates  of  peace, 
tlwough  the  helj)  of  the  King,  who  pre¬ 
sided  over  their  deliberations,  and  decided, 
it  seems,  in  favour  of  the  smaller  jxirty. 

The  previous  arguments  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  it  Ls  supj)o.sed,  powerfully  as¬ 
sisted  the  minority  on  this  occasion,  in 
prodiiciugthcKing'sdeci.'^ion.  But  though 
the  determination  was  against  a  war,  it 
can  scarcely  be  considered  as  decisively 
in  favour  of  |>cace.  The  contest  took 
place  at  a  cabinet  council  on  Christmas, 
day,  when  M.  de  Montmorency,  minister 
of  foreign  affairs,  who  was  one  of  the  re¬ 
presentatives  of  France  at  Verona,  and 
was  created  a  Duke  immediately  on  his 
^•tum  from  the  Congress,  as  a  reward 
for  his  services  at  that  pliice, 
pa|x?r  of  instructions  to  the  French  Am 
ha^dor  at  Madrid, 
the  decision  of  Russia, 
sia,  and  his  own  views  with  regard  to 
Spain,  and  which  contained  a  list  of  the 
cha 

Holy  Alliance  in  the  constitution  of  Spain, 
and  the  conduct  of  its  present  rulers;  and 
spoke  decisively  of  tlie  immediate  effect 
of  a  refusal.  The  president  of  the  coun¬ 
cil,  M.  dc  \  illelc,  the  head  of  the  paci¬ 
fic  iiarly,  produced  a  pajxT  of  a  more 
moderate  character ;  and  after  a  full  dis¬ 
cussion,  the  King  preferred  the  latter, 
which  was  accordingly  dispatched  to 


suits  of  these  changes, 
be  foreseen, 

Ferdinand,  on  resuming  the  crowm,  nei. 
ther  recognised  nor  accepted,  was  impo. 
sed  on  him  by  a  military'  insurrection. 
The  natural  consequence  of  this  transac¬ 
tion  has  been,  that  each  dissatisfied  Siw- 
niiird  considers  himself  authorised  to  seek, 
by  some  means,  the  establishment  of  an 
order  of  things  more  in  harmony  with 
his  opinions  and  ])rinciples.  The  em¬ 
ployment  of  force  has  created  the  right 
of  force.  Hence  the  mm  ements  of  the 
Guards  at  Madrid,  and  the  appearance 
of  armed  corps  in  different  parts  of  Spain. 
The  provinces  bordering  on  France  have 
been  chiefly  the  theatre  of  the  civil  war. 
produced  a  Thus  it  has  become  necessary’  for  France 
to  protect  herself  from  this  state  of  d’.s- 
in  conformity  with  order  in  the  Peninsula.  The  events 
Austria,  and  Prus-  which  have  occurred  since  the  establish, 
with  regard  to  inent  of  an  army  of  observation  at  the 

-  _  ...j  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  Irnvc  sufficiently 

anges  reijuired  by  the  inemlxTs  of  the  justified  the  foresight  of  his  Majesty’s  Go¬ 
vernment.  Meanwhile,  the  Congress, 
which,  since  last  year,  had  been  looked  to 
for  deciding  on  the  affairs  of  Italy,  as¬ 
sembled  at  Verona.  As  an  integral  part 
of  thi.s  Congress,  France  was  bound  to 
explain  herself  with  respect  to  the  arma¬ 
ments  to  which  she  had  been  compelled 
to  have  recourse,  and  to  the  manner  in 
which  she  might  eventually  employ  them. 
The  ])recautions  of  France  app)eared  just 
to  her  allic.s,  and  the  continental  powers 
adopted  the  resolution  of  uniting  witii 
her,  to  aid  her  (if  there  ever  should 
occasion)  in  maintaining  her  dignity  and 
tranquillity.  France  w'ould  be  satisfied 
s  Mi-  with  a  resolution  at  once  so  benevolent 
and  so  honourable  W'ith 'respect  to  her; 
cal  si-  but  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  judgtd 
pience  it  neces.sary  to  add  to  *the  particular  ari 
crona,  of  alliance  a  manifestation  of  their  sent*' 
should  ments.  Diplomatic  notes  are  Ibr  that 
ews  of  purpose  addressed  by  these  three  powers 
ristian  to  their  respective  Ministers  at  'Madrid, 
[’atho-  who  w’ffi  communicate  them  to  the  Sps* 
which  nish  Government,  and  "in  their  aHerier 
rance,  conduct  follow'  the  riders  which  ihr? 
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shall  have  received  from  their  courts.  For 
your  part,  M.  le  Comte, j  hi'giWnfif  those 
explanations  to  the  cabinet  Of  Miidrid,  you 
will  declare  to  it,  that  his  Majesty’s  Go¬ 
vernment  is  intimately  un^Uiil  with  its 
allies  in  the  firm  resolution  to  repel  by 
y  Hieaus  revolutionary  principles  and 
q^vements;  that  it  equally  concurs  with 
^^Ucs  in  tile  wishes  which  they  form, 
diat  a  remedy  may  be  found  by  the  noble 
^iljwush  nation  itself  for  these  evils — evils 
Vfhwh  are  of  a  nature  to  disturb  the  go- 
t^iLUieuts  of  Euro{)e,  and  to  impose  on 
^^m  precautions  which  always  must  be 
pft|nfuU  You  will,  in  particular,  take  care 
to^  make  known,  that  the  people  of  the  Pe- 
x)j,Q^la,  restored  to  tranquillity,  will  find 
^^heir  jujighbours  faithf^ul  and  sincere 
m^pd-s.  Y  ou  will,  therefore,  give  to  the 
c^^inet  of  Madrid  tlie  assurance,  that  the 
io^ours  of  every  kind  which  France  can 
j^pose  of  in  favour  of  Spain,  will  always 
.o^tcrod  to  her,  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
faring  her  happiness,  and  increasing  her 
||||>s{)crity  ;  but  you  will  at  the  same  time 
|that  France  wall  in  no  respect 
ike  ipreservatory  measures  which 
|j|e  has  adopted,  while  Spain  continues  to 
,tqrn  factious.  His  Majesty’s  Co- 
jfynoiQnt  will  not  even  hesitate  to  recal 
/from  Madrid,  and  to  seek  guarantees 
eflieaeiuu$  measures,  if  Us  cssen- 
i^exests  continue  to  be  compromised, 
ifjit.lo^e  the  hope  of  an  amelioration, 
it.  t^kes  a  pleasure  in  expecting, 
tlie  seatiments  which  have  so  long 
3l9iUd  S])aniards  and  Frenchmen  in  love 
kings,  and  for  a  wise  lilicrty. 
Syqpll  are,  M.  le  Comte,  the  instructions 
wjlllch'.thc  King  has  ordcreil  me  to  submit 
at  the  moment  in  which  the  notes 
Cff  the  qabinets  of  Vienna,  Berlin,  and 
44rf*dtar^hurgh,  arc  about  to  be  presented 
to  jUie  cabinet  of  Madrid.  These  instruc- 
.liiops  will  serve  to  make  known  to  you 
view$  and  the  determination  of  the 
I'e^och  Government  on  this  momentous 
,^;|||p»rrence.  You  are  authorised  to  com- 
^m^aicate  this  dispatch,  and  to  furnish  a 
ri^y  of  it,  if, it  be  demanded. 

ParU,  JHc.  25,  1622.” 

•kf  fliVhen  the  .determination  of  the  King 
||ni»  doclacod,  preferriiig  the  above  letter 
of  the,  Duke  of  Montmorency,  the  * 
took  from  his.  pocket  a  paper  con- 
•  llipmg  resignation V and , the  reasons 

fha  qpukl:  DO  lunger'jreanaui  in  the 
]fl^i4ry«^.^-.He,i$tat£df  tl)at,  in  compli- 
'iMk  ihif,  M^esty’^, commands,,  he 
attended  the  Coogcass  rU  Verona  ; 
idilltv  afte^j  having,  pbtaio^  I  the  consent 
coptwental  ^rt.pf  title  Holy  ^  Alii- 
j^9  rettp^ned  taParia,  hot  ou)y  as  the 
of  the^King,  bu^  in  acertain  sense, 
the  TepreMntative  of  that  alliance ;  that 
TOI..  XII. 


the  note  which  had  been  rejected,  contain¬ 
ed  the  view  which  he  had  engaged  at 
Verona  to  support ;  and  that  having  thus 
foiled  in  convincing  his  Majesty  of  its 
wisdojUj  he  would  lie  lietraying  the  con¬ 
fidence  reposed  in  him  by  his  Majesty’s 
august  allies,  if  he  continued  in  a  sitnation 
where  he  could  not  fulfil  the  understanding 
to  which  they  had  mutually  come.  His 
Majesty  received  this  paper,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  evening  sent  a  message  to 
the  Minister,  accepting  his  resignation  ; 
and  an  ordinance  to  that  effect  was  sign¬ 
ed  by  the  King  on  the  same  night,  and 
I>ublished  in  the  Momteiir  of  the  27th. 
It  charges  M.  de  Villele,  tfd  interhn,  w’ith 
the  oflice  of  Foreign  Afl'airs.  On  the  28th, 
another  ordinance  received  the  royal  sig¬ 
nature,  and  was  published  in  the  Moniteiir 
of  the  following  day,  constituting  the  Vis¬ 
count  Chateaubriand,  late  ambassador  to 
the  Court  of  London,  and  also  one  of  the 
French  Ministers  to  the  Congress  of  Vero¬ 
na,  to  the  vacant  office.  M.  dc  Chateau¬ 
briand,  the  jKTsonal  friend  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  it  is  understood,  entertain¬ 
ed  sentiment.s,  with  regard  to  Spanish  af¬ 
fairs,  coincident  with  tliosc  of  his  Grace, 
and  did  not  strongly  second  the  warlike 
views  of  his  colleague,  at  the  Congress. 
M.  de  Montmorency,  on  his  retirement, 
has  been  graced  with  the  nominal  title  of 
Minister  of  State  and  Member  of  the 
Privy  Council,  to  which  effect  an  ordi¬ 
nance  was  published  at  the  same  time  as 
that  announcing  the  appointment  of  his 
successor.  The  ambassadors  of  Bussia, 
Austria,  and  Prussia,  dispatched  extraor¬ 
dinary  couriers  to  Madrid,  at  the  ‘same 
time  the  above  French  note  was  ^ent  qff ; 
and  it  was  understood  that. these  C(;uners 
were  the  bearers  of  the  separate  ,  declara¬ 
tions  of  the  above-named  three  powers 
resolved  ujxin  in  Congress.  ,  ^ 

Here  the  question  at  present  rests,  but, 
in  the  meantime,  both  parties  are  prepa¬ 
ring  for  a  trial  of  strength ;  and  the  French 
pai)ers  inform  us,  that  the  continuance  of 
peace  will  still  depend  on  the  answer  re¬ 
turned  by  the  Spanish  Government  to  the 
representations  made  to  it  by  France. 

Poutugal. — The  ordinary  Cortes  of 
Portugal  assembled  on  the  1st  Dccerr.ber. 
The  King  made  an  effort  to  attend  in 
person,  but  an  indisposition,  by  which  he 
had  Ireen  for  some  days  oppressed,  be¬ 
came  so  severe  as  to  compel  his.Mqjesty 
to  absent  himself,  and  to  commit  the 
perusal  pf  his  speech  to  a  Minister.  The 
speech  coptains  no  distinct  allusion  what¬ 
ever  to  tbe  state  of  foreign  alfiTairs.  The 
answer^  ojf  the  Presideftt  is  equally  vague 
op  this  fwipt  The  omr^ibn,  * 
is  coippqpsaled  by  the  article^  prp^e^Uig 
to  be  official,  ^  in  a  Madrid  papei’,  which 
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states,  that  an  alliance,  offensive  and  de¬ 
fensive,  has  been  actually  settled  between 
Spain  and  Portugal,  under  which  Portugal 
is  to  dispatch  immediately  a  corps  of  8000 
j>icked  troops  to  the  assistance  of  the 
SiMniards— -this  force  to  be  increased  as 
occasion  may  require. 

In  the  sitting  of  the  Cortes  of  the  4th, 
a  rcjKjrt  was  made  on  a  dispatch  from 
the  Minister  for  the  Home  Department, 
in  which  the  Congress  was  informed,  that 
the  Queen,  having  refused  to  take  the 
oiith  to  the  C»»n8titution  of  the  Monarchy, 
the  King  had  resolved  on  carrying  into 
execution  the  decree  of  the  Cortes,  or¬ 
daining  that  whoever  shall  refuse  to  swear 
to  the  Constitution,  shall  quit  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  renounce  the  rights  of  a  Por¬ 
tuguese  citi/cn.  But  that  the  Queen  hav¬ 
ing  represented  that  her  delicate  health 
would  not  |»ermit  her  to  travel  without 
endangering  her  life,  and  the  physicians 
of  her  household  having  consulted  to¬ 
gether,  and  unanimously  declared  that 
her  life  would  actually  be  endangered  if 
she  were  compelled,  in  her  present  state, 
to  undertake  a  journey  either  by  sea  or  by 
land — hi*  Majesty  issued  a  decree,  com¬ 
manding  the  Queen  to  retire  to  the  Quin¬ 
ta  dc  Bainalhao  Avith  the  necessary  at¬ 
tendants,  hut  refusing  lier  request  to  be 
allowed  to  take  along  with  her  the 
Infantas,  the  daughters  :  adding,  that  this 
retirement  in  the  Quinta  de  Ramalhao 
should  continue  until  the  state  of  her 
health  might  permit  her  to  travel  beyond 
the  kingdom. 


nunziata  suffered  most ;  all  its  finely-cul¬ 
tivated  lands  were  covered  with  a  very 
thick  stratum  of  lapillo  and  ashes.  Near 
Ottalano,  about  forty  or  fifty  moggia^  of 
wood  w  ere  consumed.  The  erupticu,*  on 
the  whole,  is  considered  by  people  who 
have  been  eye-witnesses  to  all  three,  as 
superior  in  grandeur  to  that  of  17  94,  and 
almost  equal  to  that  of  17T9,  which  Sir 
William  Hamilton  described  so  particu- 
Kirly. 

GuEECE  ASD  Turkey — Recent  ad¬ 
vices  state,  that  the  Greeks  have  again 
fucceeded  in  setting  fire  to  a  Turkish  fleet 
at  Tenedos.  It  api^ears  that  the  Capitaine 
Pacha’s  ship,  of  84  guns,  was  attacked 
on  the  evening  of  the  10th  November, 
l.y  three  shij^s  belonging  to  Ipsara,  by 
■whom  a  fire-vessel  was  drifted  against 
their  opponent,  which  was  completely 
successful ;  and  the  result  w'as  the  blow¬ 
ing  up  of  the  Turkish  Admiral’s  ship,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  whole  of  her  crew. 
Two  Ottoman  frigates  were  also  driven  on 
shore,  but  their  crews  were  saTed,  and 
one  brig  was  captured.  But  this  brilliant 
action  is  not  the  only  success  of  the 
Greeks. 

Omer  Vrioni  has  experienced  a  signal 
defeat  at  Missolonghi,  the  consequence  of 
which,  it  is  said,  will  be  the  liberation  of 
Western  Greece  from  all  hostile  attack, 
till  the  expiration  of  the  vvinter.  ’ 

Letters  from  Trieste,  dated  the  Gti» 
ultimo,  speak  of  the  altered  tone  of*  the 
British  Government  towards  the  Greeks, 
as  shewn  in  the  conduct  of  the  British 


It  ALY.—^/j/pt  icn  of  Mount  Vesuvius, 
~A  dreadful  eruption  of  Vesuvius  took 
place  on  the  21st  of  October  last,  and 
continued  with  little  intermission  till  the 
8thh.  In  the  course  of  that  lime,  the 
greatest  terror  prevailed  among  the  in  ha¬ 
bitant*  in  the  vicinity.  Torrents  of  lava 
flowed  down  the  mountain  in  various  di¬ 
rections,  in  several  places  more  than  a 
mile  broad.  The  showers  of  ashes  dark¬ 
ened  the  sky,  and  fell  even  in  the  streets 
of  Naples.  The  eruption  of  stones  was 
frequent ;  and  the  sounds  which  issued 
from  the  mountain  were  frightful.  The 
damage,  however,  done  Iw  tiie  eruption, 
was  not  so  considerable  as  the  rircadjnl 
and  menacing  appearancts  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  gave  cause  to  uppreitond.  Portici 
and  the  Torre  del  Greco  surt'ered  no  other 
inconvenience  than  that  arising  from 
»ome  sharp  Rhowxrs  of  lapillo  and  ashes. 
Husina  had  about  twenty  inoggia  of  land 
emered.  A  moggia  iso  Neapolitan  mea- 
•w.  equivalent  to  about  four-fifUis  of  an 
English  acre.  From  the  Torre  del  Greco, 
to  the  Tone  del  Annunriata,  the  road  u-ua 
covered  to  the  depth  of  two  feet,  with  la- 
ptUo  and  line  ashes.  The  Torre  del  An- 


officers.  An  English  frigate  had  arrived 
near  the  castle  of  the  Morea,*and  the  cap¬ 
tain,  after  giving  a  superb  entertainment 
to  the  public  authorities,  assured  them, 
that,  in  future,  the  Greeks  would  not  be 
molested  by  the  English  in  their  efforts 
to  effect  the  lii)eration  of  their  countiy. 
Advices  had  likewise  been  received ifrom 
the  Ionian  Islands,  stating  that  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  every  description  of  warlike 
stores  was  permitted  to  all  parts  of  Greece. 

At  Constantinople,  there  has  been  a 
complete  change  of  Ministry.  .The  Grand 
Vizier  and  the  Mufti  have  been  deposed, 
and  Haleb  Eftfendi,  long  the  Sultan’s  fa¬ 
vourite,  has  l>een  exiled*  'These  changes 
originated  in  a  mutiny  of  the  Jnnissaries- 
w  ho,  discontented  at  the  redaction  of  the 
current  coin,  ran  tnmuhuously  through 
the  street*,  and  surrounded  the  Seraglio, 
w'hcrc  they  uttered ,  raenacc*  against  the 
object  of  their  hatred,  Haleb  hiffimdi.and 
against  the  SulUn  biniReifc  Tlic  Sultau 
would  have  appeased  the  tunuilt  by  pvc- 
fnsHy  distributing  money 'amongvt  them; 

and  Haieb  EAbndiwouideven  hevegivco 

up  his  treasures  nndoar  !  these  jcucum- 
stances.  The  Grand  Vizier*  whose  Iwatl 
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revolters  cWinunded,  as  well  as  that 
Haleb  Kltendi,  was  for  calling  into 
•jtonsmntinople  the  Asiatic  troo|>s,  en- 
|»ttu|»c!d  at  budjuck-dere,  and  coumioiided 
Ihrahini  Pacha.  Sultan  Mahniuud  was 
aresolved  to  convince  himself,  with  his  own 
«ycs,  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  com- 
|>luints.  He  traversed  the  streets  of  Con- 
iitantinople  on  the  9th,  in  the  strictest 
incognito.  He  spoke  with  several  per¬ 
sons  who  met  him ;  the  information 
which  he  obtained  on  this  occasion,  de¬ 
cided  his  purpose.  In  the  same  night, 
She  Grand  Vizier,  Salih  l*«cha,  and  the 
•  Mufti,  both  creatures  of  Haleb  Ellendi, 
were  de{>osed,  and  the  seals  of  the  empire 
.given  to  Abdallali  i\tcha,  who  latterly 
aammuiidcd  the  army  stationed  at  Scuta¬ 
ri.  The  vacant  place  of  Mufti  was  given 
40  Sidke  Sadi,  a  member  of  the  body  of 
JUlemas,  who,  as  President  of  the  confer- 
Onces,  \V£is  present  at  all  the  negociutions 
L«,>rd  Strungfonl  with  the  Turkish  Mi¬ 
nistry.  Haleb  Kllendi  himself  received 
nrders  on  the  iOlh,  in  the  afternoon,  to 
iouve  tlie  Cfipital.  Capklgi  Buschi  ac- 
'.foinpanied  him  to  Brus.se,  where  he  is  to 
^ await  his  further  destiny. 


^  A  S  1  A. 

‘^^iDEATtTHaVAKi:  ikSviiia. — The  follow- 
account  of  the  dreadful  earthquakes 
•which  desolated  some  of  the  finest  cities  in 
^Aftria,  is  written  liy  Mr  Barker,  the  British 
iiiaisul  at  Alep{)o  : — 

ruimof  Antioch^  Sept.l3^lS22. 
has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  relate  the 
^iparticulurs  of  an  event  that  has  thrown 
^ttu»st  of  the  faTTiilics  of  this  part  of  Syria 
into  sorrow  and  mourning,  and  all  into 
fkts  greatest  difficulty  and  distress.  On 
Ahe  13th  August,  at  hai6>past  nine  o'clock 
•4b  the  evening,  Aleppo,  Antiodi,  Idlit, 
‘J|itn),  triperstrogr,  Darcourh,  Armenos  ; 
Wh^verr  village,  and  every  detached  cot- 
^Bgc  in  this  Pachalic,  arid  some  towns  in 
dlllc  adjoining  ones,  were,  in  ten  or  twelve 
4|Kconds,  entirely  ruined  by  an  earthquake, 
lBnd  arc  become  Iieaps  of  stones  and  rub- 
'  Mall,  in  which,  at  the  lowest  computation, 
♦)  ,000  huipan  beings,  about  a  tenth  of 
population,  were  destroyed,  and  an 
nuinlier  maimed  or  wounded,  'i'he 
^^dtotreme  }K)inU  where  this  terrible  phe- 
i:|^iM)tnenon  was  violent  enough  to  destrov 
edifices,  seem  to  be  Diahckir  and 
iMfirhaii,  (t  welve  leagues  scutli  of  La- 
idchin,)  Alopjio  and  Scanderoon,  KilUs 
Itod  Khan  Shekoou.  All  within  those 
^JMnts  hate  suffered  so  nearly  equal, 
•Wltoept  Or£a  and  Latachin,  which  have 
aaifeved  much,  that  is  impossible  to 
ibt  a  central  point.  The  sluicic  was  sen- 
edkh’  folt  at  Damaacus,  Adena,  and  Cy- 
fwus.  To  the  cast  of  Diiibekir  and  north 


of  Killis,  1  am  not  well  informed  how  far 
the  effect  extended  in  these  radii  of  the 
circle. 

“  The  shock  was  felt  so  violently  at 
sea,  within  two  leagues  of  Cyprus,  that 
it  was  thought  the  ship  had  grounded. 

I'lashes  of  fire  were  i)erceived  at  various 
tiroes  throughout  the  night,  resembling 
the  light  of  the  full  moon ;  but  at  no  place, 
to  my  knowledge,  has  it  left  a  chasm  to 
any  extent,  although,  in  the  low  grounds, 
slight  crevices  are  every  w  here  to  be  seen, 
and  out  of  many  of  them  water  is.sued, 
but  soon  subsided.  There  was  nothing 
remarkable  in  the  weather,  or  state  of  the 
atmosphere.  l!ldilices  on  the  summits 
of  the  highest  mountains  were  not  safer 
than  those  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  of 
on  the  beach  of  the  sea.  It  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  convey  any  adetjuate  idea  of  the 
scenes  of  horror  that  were  simultaneous¬ 
ly  passmg  on  the  dreadful  niglu  of  Au¬ 
gust  13.  The  awful  darkness— -the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  most  violent  siiocks  at 
short  intervals — the  crash  of  wiling  walls 
—the  shrieks,  tlie  groans,  the  accents  of 
agony  and  despair  of  that  long  night, 
cannot  be  described.  When  at  length 
the  morning  tlawned,  and  the  return  of 
light  jHjrmitted  the  peojde  to  quit  the  spot 
on  which  they  hud  been  prcvidealiaily 
saved,  a  most  aliecting  scene  ensuef. — 

Y'ou  might  have  seen  many  unaccustono- 
ed  to  pray,  some  prostrate,  some  on  tlieir 
knees  adoring  their  Maker,  others  run¬ 
ning  into  each  other’s  arms,  njoicing  in 
their  existence.  An  air  of  cheerfulness 
and  brotherly  love  animated  every  coun¬ 
tenance.  ^ . 

‘‘In  a  pul^c  calamity,  in  which  the 
Turk,  the  Jew',  the  Christian,  tlieldulator 
were  indisaiminate  victims  or  olyects  of 
the  care  of  an  impartitd  Providence,  every 
one  forgot  for  a  time,  his  religious  animo¬ 
sities,  and  what  was  a  still  nane  universal 
feeling  in  tliat  joyful  moment,  every  one 
looked  upon  the  heaviest  Ibsses  with  the 
greatest  indifi'eretK'e.  But  as  the  sun's 
rays  increased  in  intensity,  they  were 
gruduidly  reminded  of  the  wants  of  shelter 
aud  of  fc.'Kl,  and  became  at  length  alive, 
to  the  full  extent,  of  the  dreary  proi«peci 
before  them,  for  a  greater  mass  of  human 
misery  has  not  l>een  often  produced  by 
any  of  the  aw’ful  convulsions  of  nature. 

A  month  has  now  elapsed,  and  the  shocks 
continue  to  be  felt,  and  to  strike  terror 
into  every  breast  night  and  day.  The  fear 
that  they  may  not  cense  before  the  rainy 
season  commences,  has  induced  those 
whoso  business  cannot  allow  of  their 
quitting  tbs  ruins  of  their  towns,  instead 

rebuildingiitheir  houses,  to  construct  | 

temporary  hovels  of  wood  without  the 
walls ;  and  many  families,  w  ho  thought 
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.hem*!»«,  before  U,i»  cel^nity,  eWHly  “ 

lodged  in  .  doren  of  ap^tmenjs  nMv  ‘ 

exult  in  the  proepect  o  passing  ,  j  gj  obedient  eereant, 

ter  in  a  sinj^le  room  twenty  feet  sq\mre.  i  am,  o«,  j  e 

The  spacious  mansion  that  has  been  the  ' 

residence  of  the  British  Consul  at  Aleppo  — -- 

for  two  hundred  and  thirty  years,  is  com-  AMERICA^ 

pletely  mined.  The  houses  of  aU  the  States.— The  Congress  of 

other  public  agents,  and  pn™^.ur^  the  United  S«tea  aseemWed  on  the  8d 
inhabiunts,  at  Aleppo,  have  of  December,  on  which  occasion,  the  cus- 

nimed.  At  Aleppo  the  Jews  suffered  the  President  was 

most,  on  account  of  their  quarter  being  ^  ^  ^  part  of  this  message  is  oc- 

badly  built,  with  narrow  lanes ;  of  a  po-  ^  P  the  internal  oondit^  of  the 

pnlaUon  rf  less  than  three  thou»nd  souls,  P“  ^  President 

SIX  hundred  were  lost.  ^  the  most  satisfactory  account.  The 

only  one  person  of  note,  Signor  Esdra  di  »  . ,  '  ,  di«.iancV%;rtrr 

O-  •  AA  au  a  a-'-  puMic  rcvenuc  is  said  to  be  ttounshuig, 

Picciotto,  the  Austrian  Consul-General,  ^  ^  ♦Un 

and  ten  or  twelve  women  and  children,  “  the  trade  and  mamff^t^^ 

perished.  But  the  greater  part  are  now  ““"‘T;  process  to  ^ 

altering  from  ophth^ia  and  dysentery,  !"  fortifications  along  the  co^  to 

occasioned  by  «po.um  to  the  excessive  “>  ‘h«  estaWishment  ^  nauonal  arm^« 

heats  by  day  and  to  the  cold  dews  of  night.  “  '**"8  *“<*  ‘‘“’T"  "  “ 

When  it  is'considered  that  two-thirds  of  «P‘«*  *"  order  ‘o  avtorlwar,  they 

the  families  in  Aleppo  have  neither  the  prepared  for  lU  ^  uv 

means  of  malcing  a  long  ioumcy  to  remove  The  most  impmtant  par  of.  e  in^ 

to  a  town  out  of  the  en’ect  of  the  earth-  “8®  >»  «“»  ’'  >“®‘‘  r®*«‘*®  ^n®'*'')'  ‘® 
quake,  nor  of  bnllding  a  shed  to  keep  off  uxfrtled  state  of  the  world,  and  to  tin 
the  rain,  h  is  imiiossihle  to  conceive  all  policy  which,  in  their  circumatan^,  n 
the  miseiy  to  which  they  are  doom'ixJ  the  >"081  befiu  America  to  .purau*.  W  ith  » 
ensuing  winter,  “  or  ever  to  find  more  indepei^nt  statesi  ofjSour 

deserving  objects  of  the  compassion  and  America,  a  hope  is  expressed  tiiat  tm 
charity  of  the  opulent,”  who  it  has  “  pleas-  mother  country,  wiU  open  her  eyea  to  Uk 
ed  God  to  place  in  happier  regions  of  the  protracting  on  unavailing  ostrug 

globe.’’  Here  planks  and  fhel  are  cheap,  quarter,,  and  will  enter  mb 

and  the  peo|fie  haVe  the  resource  of  tiles,  views  of  the  United  States  in  reoqg 
which  thej'  were  taught  to  make  during  independence  of  those,  wtonw 

their  long  residence  at  Antioch;  but  at  whatever  may  be  her  viewa  on  thu 
Aleppo,  where  wood  Is  very  dear,  they  “o  change,  it  u  intimated,  will  b 

have  no  contrivance  to  keep  out  the  rain,  policy  adopted  by  Amerio 

but  freestone  walls  and  fiat  roofs,  made  to  these  states.  -  .^735^1* 

of  a  Yery  e^tpensive  cement.”  The  war  between  the  Greeks  and. Tuski 

is  mentioned.  The  highest  sympathy  i 
“  September  20.  expressed  for  the  su  tiering  Greeks,  am 

“  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  shocks  of  the  an  earnest  hope  that  they  will  succeed  ii 

earthquake  continue  to  be  felt  to  this  day,  recovering  their  independence«  ■  With  te 
the  30th  after  the  principal  shock ;  and  gard,  also,  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  Pre 
no  change  has  taken  place  in  the  state  of  sidaat  assumes  a  decided  tone.  He  speaki 
desolation  which  that  dreadful  catastro-  of  the  revolution  in  those  countries  as  j 
phe  has  produced.  great  efibrt  for  the  improvement  of  th< 

“  October  18.  People ;  he  also  commends .  the  modera 

“  fK#.  Q4u  I*  ua  u  1  *  -  which  it  has  been  conducted 

S  ‘h®  "hole,  he  concludes.,  from  th 

thst  d»v  they  ha.^  a  HnU  '  ’i  ''x**  prtscnt  aspect  of  things  in  Eu^jpe  sni 

■  «  Lrrmt  Co.*»  qgice.  Dee.  19, 188?.  as  it  did  before,  in  m  uhpte 

lion  thr>!“i  VlTie  commercial  arringtroent 

Jf*®^J  f®'  ’fl'Icb  haye  been  made  with  this  countr 
‘  a«s"^'advertedto,  It  is  ffen  knows 
iu-i—  trrM.  J  *1?**  ConsuJ  that,  by  onr  navigation  laws,'  the  veto 

the  UieM  .i •  ‘5*„'***1'  eacluded  from  the  trade  of .«»  cofonles 

ins  uiest  exltKt  published)  as  follows 


to  this  Amcried  rciilicd  by  d  airtiBar  ffto- 
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frotp  .Craggs.  Efrl  con¬ 
tended  tji^  JijB  prfwcicc^pw  had 
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•t  the  New  Chapel  of  Ease  now  build¬ 
ing  in  Blackhall-Street,  Greenock.  The 
principal  mfitfonry  being  entirely  finished, 
the  joiners  were  proceeding  with  the 
erection  of  the  roof,  with  every  prospect 


chimney.  lo  Mr  Yates*  bouse, Sted-Sireet, 
the  family  being  frtMn  borne,  the  servant 
had  obtained  the  company  of  her  mother 
to  sleep  with  her,  and  by  the  falling  of 
the  chimneys,  which  broke  through  to 


of  a  successful  con>pletion  to  a  work  the  ground,  the  mother  w  m  The 

which  had  previously  advanced  in  the  daughter  e»cap^  by  Icninog  hrough  a 
best  manner,  and  were  on  Thursday,  to  window.  Mrs  Woirall,  of  Upper  Wing- 
the  number  of  sixteen  individuals,  includ-  ton,  was  sitting  in  her^  parlour^  when  a 
inir  one  of  the  superintending  contractors,  similar  accident  crushed  her  in  the 
employed  upon  the  scaftblding  which  had  and  buried  her  in  tlw  rums,  from  which 
been  raised  for  constructing  the  roof,  she  was  taken  out  in  about  three  hours, 

when  a  prop,  which  temporarily  supiiorted  a  dreadfully  mangled  corpse.  Her  two 
one  of  the  tie-beams,  shifting  suddenly,  daughters  were  considerably  hurt.  In 
the  latter  gave  w’ay,  and  precipitated  the  Strand-Street,  a  chimney  also  fell  in,  and 
scafTolding,  which  was  resting  upon  it,  and  killed  a  w’oman,  and  much  hurt  a  men. 
on  which  the  men  were  at  work,  down  Indeed  the  accounts  from  all  parts  of  tlie 
upon  tlic  front  gallery.  Of  the  entire  town  are  most  heart-rending.  From  fif- 
number  of  jiersons,  but  one  escaped  un-  teen  to  twenty  vessels  w'ere  driven  on 
hurt,  yet,  considering  the  dreadful  pre-  shore,  but  happily  only  tliree  bves  were 
dicoment  in  which  tliey  were  placed,  it  is  lost. 

•ur])ristng  the  catastrophe  was  not  more  At  Manchester,  several  buildings  were 
fatal  than  it  proves  to  have  been.  One  unroofed,  and  others  demolishod,  by  tlie 
man  only,  of  the  name  of  Asher,  a  joiner,  falling  in  of  chimnics-  At  Stockport,  a 
from  Perthshire,  was  killed  by  suffocation,  woman  and  her  diild  were  killed  by  the 
The  remainder  were  all  in  a  va-y  short  falling  of  a  chimney  in  the  iiiligate,  ami 
time  extricated,  some  slightly,  but  most  her  husband  had  both  his  legu  broken, 
of  them  seriously  wounded,  yet  not  so  as  At  Warringtori,  the  cupola  of  the  church 
to  endanger  their  bves.  near  the  George  Inn  w’as  blown  -down, 

Dreadful  Uurricane*~-Liv€rpool^  Dec,  and  destroyed  great  part  of  the.  roof- fl  A 
6..>-Thursday  afternoon,  a  remcukably  wind-mill  in  tlie  neighbourhood^  was  also 
strong  gale  of  wind  was  experienced  here,  blown  entirely  down.  At  Gloucester,  a 
accompanied  with  rain,  sleet,  and  hail,  great  number  of  houses  .were  •damaged, 
wrhich  continued  with  little  intermission  and  several  unroofed.  An  old  woman 
until  after  nine  o'clock,  when  it  iiKreased  w’as  found  dead  in  a  quarry  ,  at  Upton 
in  force  and  destruction,  bursting  against  Hill,  into  w  hich  she  is  supposed  to  have 
tbe  bigher  buildings  of  the  town  in  sudden  been  driven  by  tlie  violence  of  the  wind, 
and  stunnuig  gusts.  The  alarm  was  gene-  Many  trees  w'ere  torn  up  by  the  roots, 
rak  Many  of  the  streets  were  enveloped  At  Warrick,  scarcely  ^  roof  escaped  da- 
in  unpenetrable  darkness,  owing  to  the  mage.  This  also  was  the  case  at  New- 
lamps  being  blowm  out,  and  at  a  com-  castle-under- Lyne,  and  in  most  of  the 
paratively  early  hour  they  were  totaUy  de-  potteiy  towns. 

■erted,  save  by  a  few  individuals,  who,  Tlie  damage  done  to  the  buildings  in 
having  been  caught  in  shops,  or  abroad,  Dublin,  by  the  storm,  was  even  greater 
when  the  gale  increased,  ran  along  to-  than  in  Liverpool.  Several  bves  w'ere 
wards  their  reflective  destinations-— paus-  lost,  and  limbs  broken.  The  hurricane 
mg,  at  every  gust,  under  a  door  or  arch-  extended  its  ravages  over  the  greater  part 
way.  About  eleven  o  dock,  the  hurri-  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  but  was  parti- 
cane  was  more  furious  than  ever ;  several  cularly  destructive  in  the  potteries  of  Staf- 
people  were  blown  down  in  the  streets ;  fordshire,  and  the  neighbourhood. 

Md  much  mischief  was  done  to  the  roofs  9 _ Jury  Court _ la  the  Jury  Court, 

^  dwcUing-houses  and  other  buildings.  Edinburgh,  this  day,  Mr  Duncan  Steven- 
About  twdve  and  one  o’clock  the  gusU  son,  the  printer  of  the  late  Beacon^  was 
Of  wind  were  more  moderate,  but  about  convicted  in  damages  of  L.500,-  for  libels 
wo  o  clock  all  the  preceding  violence  was  upon  James  Gibson,  Esq.  dirk  ,tOj  the 


•ignet,  published  in  several  numbers  of 
:  *ement  took  place ;  but  a  third  the  above.roentioaed  paper,'  on.  pr  al)out 

‘•'®  ‘he  ?3d  uid  30th  of  June,  and  the  Ttb 
fo"  «nd  five  oVlock.  A  of  July,  1821.  Mesm  Jeffrey; .  Coek- 
Si  '1!.®  ^  Moncrieir,  on  the  part  of  the 

m  m7  ns.  and  Meesra  M'Neill  and  Kohert- 

ha.  been  son  on  the.p»rt.,of  the,  defender,  oon- 

who  were  killJl  ***’  *"  ^he  lihel  wae,  that  Mr  Oibaon,  wNt- 

y  the  MImg  of  the  acting  as  agent  for  the  Bink  of  Bngland. 
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eitgafed  in  a  criminal  prosacution  against 
a  woman'  of  the  name  of  Frances  or 
Fanny  M*Kay,  and  induced  her  to  con¬ 
fers  her  guilt,  by  a  positive  promise  that 
she  was  not  to  be  tried  ;  but  that  this 
promise  he  had  basely  and  falsely  betray¬ 
ed.  And  that  in  consequence  of  this 
gross  deception,  the  Officers  of  the  Crown 
interfered,  and,  in  these  circumstances, 
his  Majesty  granted  a  Aill  pardon.  The 
damages  were  laid  at  L.ofKW.  The  case 
excited  great  interest,  and  the  verdict 
was  fbllowed  by  apidause  from  a  ctow'd- 
cd  court,  which,  however,  was  speedily 
silenced  by  the  Judge. 

Setons^  EarU  cfDunfermiiue. — During 
last  autumn,  when  the  heritors  of  the  parish 
of  Dulgety,  Fifeshire,  were  insj)ecting  the 
parish  church  (a  very  ancient  edifice)  re¬ 
garding  some  necessary  repairs,  they  re¬ 
solved  upon  opening  a  door,  which  ap¬ 
parently  led  to  a  vault  under  one  of  the 
aisles.  The  door  was  opened  according¬ 
ly,  attd  upon  proceeding  into  the  va;ilt, 
they  discovered  several  leaden  coffins,  in 
perfect  preservation  and  in  regular  order, 
having  various  inscrqHions,  bearing  that 
they  cmitaihed  the  podies  of  various  meni- 
byrs  Of  the  noble  family  of  Seton,  Earl 
of  Dunfermline.  The  visitors  then  with¬ 
drew,  and  the  door  of  the  vault  was  again 
shut  upon  the  mortal  remains  of  the 
chiefs^  that  once  powerful  and  noble 
House.  ‘  ’ 

n. — Fatal  Last  night,  a 

getnleman,  named  Roe,  a  silversmith,  of 
Aldeivgate-Street,  accompanied  by  the 
lK)xer,  Hickman  (the  GagMghi  man^) 
were  proceeding,  with  several  others,  in 
single-horse  Chaises  to  town,  (London) 
and  all  driving  at  a  quick  pace,  but  in 
regular  succession ;  Messrs  Roe  and  Hick¬ 
man  seeing,  as  they  thought,  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  palling  some  of  their  associates, 
’went  oat  of  the  line,  when  their  gig  came 
jin  contact  with  a  country  waggon,  be- 
donglng  to  a  Mr  Lee,  by  which  they  were 
iinstantly  thrown  out,  and  the  wheels  of 
jthe  wdggon  went  over  the  body  of  Mr 
Roe,  and  the  head  of  Hickman  r  both 
were  killed  on  the  spot ! 

Set»ij^gfiKf*‘,^Ihtmharton<t  Dee.  21. — 
Dr»  Wetfhesdiy  last,  Messrs  GuHine,  Fer- 
gu^nw,  arid  Dryden,  officers  of  Excise,' after 
pTOCurihg*  the  assistance  bf  Mr  Ferguson, 
conmiandCf  of 'thb’L*och  Lomond  revenue 
boat,  a!iH'l)ajft*8'crew,  succeeded  in  detect- 
ng  t wo' lat^  private  distftferics,  on  the 
iher«i*of  Loidi H.ong,  *and  nofwiihstand‘ 
the  tcsG^?t<l’rico  of  a  Sgreut  number  of 
rotmd  them  with 
re^irmit  'sftid  bludgeorn,  completely  dc« 
proved  an  th'y'Uicfisils,  together  wim  up. 
of  440’p^lfonb  of  Wash  and'  loW 
f^ihc^csRug  rtUwards.  ih6y  dis 


covered  another  extensive  illicit  distil¬ 
lery,  at  the  bottom  of  a  very  high  and  al¬ 
most  perpendicular  rock,  but  were  un¬ 
able  to  destroy  it,  owing  to  the  number  of 
smugglers  and  their  friends,  who  had  by 
that  time  gathered  from  all  the  surround¬ 
ing  hamlets,  to  the  number  of  fifty  or 
sixty,  who  posting  themselves  on  the 
summit  of  the  cliff,  with  their  faces 
blackened  and  otherwise  disguised,  rolled 
on  them  large  stones  down  the  precipice, 
which  iHiunding  from  one  angle  of  the 
rock  to  another,  rendered  it  extremely  dan¬ 
gerous  and  difficult  for  these  officers  to 
reach  their  boat  in  safety,  but  which  they 
happily  did, without  receiving  any  material 
injury.  It  is  with  much  regret  we  learn, 
that  these  vigilant  officers  were  unable  to 
secure  and  bring  to  justice  these  despera¬ 
does. 

High  Court  or  Justiciary. — Dee. 
2.— James  Gordon,  Daniel  Brown,  and 
John  Broomfield,  charged  with  theft,  com¬ 
mitted  by  means  of  house-breaking,  in 
the  premises  of  Matthew  Howden,  pawn¬ 
broker,  at  the  head  of  Dickson’s  Close, 
High-Street,  Edinburgh,  on  the  23d  of 
September  last.  The  property  carried  off 
consisted  of  sixty-four  gold  and  silver 
watches,  forty-three  gold  seals,  four  gold 
watch-chains,  six  gold  watch-keys,  ninety- 
four  gold  rings,  thirty  gold  broaches, 
twelve  pairs  of  gold  ear.  rings,  a  necklace 
of  imitation  opal,  six  'silver  snuff-boxes, 
seven  pairs  of  silver  sugar-tongs,  three 
dozen  table-spoons,  and  eight  dozen  of 
silver  tea-spoons,  besides  a  gredt  variety 
of  silver  and  jewellery  articles ;  the  prison-' 
ers  were  also  charged  with  being  habit 
and  repute  thieves.  They  pleaded  Kot 
Guilty.  After  examination  of  witnesses 
and  other  proceedings,  the  July  found  a 
verdict  of  Guilty.  TTie  Cl^rk  of  ^ourt 
then  read  the  sentence  as  recorded,  which 
was — that  Gordon  be  transported  beyond 
seas  for  fourteen  years,  under  the  usual 
certification,  and  that  Brown  and  Broom* 
field  be  confined  in  Bridewell  for  the  space 
of  two  years,  to  he  employed  at  the  tread* 
mill,  or  other  hard  labour,  according  to 
the  rules  of  that  establishment. 

9.— Nelson  Forsyth  and  Archibald 
Ormond  were  convicted,  and  sentenced 
to  fourteen  years  transportation,  the  for¬ 
mer  for  robbing  James  Stewart  of  his 
watch,  and  the  latter  for  robbing  David 
Newton  of  hnu 

16. — SimoTi  Ross,  accused  of  mbbeiy 
and  theft,  lie  having  previously  been  con- 
viclcd  of  theft,  and  also  accused  of  as^ 
satilHtig  one  of  the  lieges  to  the  effhsion 
of  his  blood,  pleaded  Not  (tuihy.  The 
jirOor  haring  been  led  the  prosecu¬ 
tor,  the  Lord  Advocate  acknowledged  the 
fnilnre  of  the  evidence  to  prove  the  charge 
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qu.rt'  aSrtrissl^tt.  , Mr  *»!«>>  6>}#r^.?pmM  fw 

•wbblng  anfl  «oand(hg"'aS  Widtied  :,a^  tl^eatje  (On  t% 

h«  wa,*  aentn>«HJ,  b/thfe  Wuk-lfe "fe  %n» 

transported  bej-6nd#eas^or  rouVf^n’v<i34  ti(re* ;ou(^iih^^l||^ 

James  Gray,  accusea  of  tMft  bf  »<a1)s  Wj? 

of  house  breaking;  'pleaded  N6t  dna^a  Jl- ajj  edrw' 

and  after  a  l<Jn^  examinatidn  of  wittie^^,  ^‘^ct^.^alsp  to  wrow^^ 

th«  Snry  bftitiAt  a  verdict  fin4%>  [pf  ,f  requires 
'pluraHtjr of  f the  libel  ICot? v^h.  to  cons’titufte ^  a  ^ 

Gray  was  df  roiT^qucnce.disihlgsM  from  neral  inuneoja^y. 

thd'Biir.  •  y  '•  of  proc^ing  a^msl 

•  liktilkimPW(ii’ifi'\hi^t)uW  ojjicio  infontiatioq^  an^ 

J^iiOitft^teagd^^ihQThrdl^i^^ 

Hft  »!i<(«lrfc^4c’tib/d  Ubdi^f/kiitr 

.«.■  tA  rftifA«!«Ar  rvt»  Ml  .1^1  1 4kl.  H44»l- 
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li**tl»afl*dj!*A)f'4h«'^M''4  ''•  '•''-  ■'“JA'ifija 
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idoc«tk.l«PtJiss«ke^'e)<?l)fe;  gifted  cKlusiyg^tljestt 
»«ni»lb«tiad«.li('Wwaf  WM '  dn«  "(>r  the 

-MttMtKoJ  ilt'!r  tmpos^w'to^a«ertbe  « 

«*  Stli»atf<lh''e*edted'%>  fhe-fiiustllife.  >fl»nw 

•d(gl»lttoi*svBsnnaM*fctltthet»«fimid  75  SitUn^-ft'AdS 
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»eonil  tfilNIli}  irtrt^  thhV^’h  WW^‘ 

olim^  ft^thaSr  b  im4  Wr  *1  y-wsriTT^.^ ^ 

to  that  of  the  I^rd  Lieutenant.  (J^i  SEhm-^lVo 
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1.  firr^Yetterday  morning,  about  defender,  meantime,  suspecting  that  his 
six  o’clock,  Thirlestane  Castle,  one  of  the  customer  was  oh  the  vingy  became  very 
seats  of  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  was  dis-  importunate  for  a  settlement,  and  at 
covered  to  be  on  fire,  which  seems  to  length  prevailed  upon  her  to  restore  to 
have  originated  in  a  vent,  and  was  carried  him  the  carpet  and  hearth-rug.  Shortly 
fWmi  it  to  the  rtx>f  by  a  rafter  communi-  aftenvards  she  absconded,  to  the  dismay 
cadng  therewith.  The  alarm  being  in-  of  her  numerous  creditors.  The  landlord 
stantly  given,  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  now  brought  his  action  against  the  de- 
of  Lauder  immediately  repaired  to  thO  fender,  for  recovering  the  value  of  the 
spot,  and,  by  their  zeal  and  activity,  con-  carpet  and  hearth-rug,  alleging  that  he 
fined  the  fire  to  the  wing  of  the  building  had  purchased  them.  The  Court  held, 
where  it  had  originated,  and  also  succectl-  that  although  the  pursuer  was  landlord 
ed  in  saving  most  of  the  furniture.  The  of  the  room  in  which  the  goods  were  si- 
exertions  of  those  present  were  indeed  tuate,  that  circumstance  alone,  so  long  as 
highly  praiseworthy.  To  prevent  the  it  was  in  the  lady’s  occupation,  did  not 
fn^  ftom  communicating  with  the  body  infer  delivery,  and  therefore  dismissed 
of  the  Castle,  some  of  them  built  up,  with  the  action.  The  same  day,  a  case  of 
wet  turf,  the  doors  conriecting  it  vvith  the  some  importance  to  the  mercantile  world 
wing  on  fire;  while  others,  by  carrying  was  decided  by  the  Justices.  The  bolder 
water  from  a  distance,  and  without  the  of  an  account,  which  had  been  indorssd 
aid  of  a  (ire-engine,  constantly  pouring  it  to  him  by  the  person  to  whom  it  was 
upon  the  building,  they  jwcveiited  the  originally  owir^,  pursued  the  debtor  for 
flames  ftom  spreading  fai-ther,  and  thus  recovery.  It  is  well  known  that  the  in- 
saved  the  ^freater  part  of  the  Castle  from  dorsation  of  a  sho|)kecper’s  account  is 
destruct^n.  Only  two  servants  were  in  sustained  as  equivalent  to  assignation ; 
the  Ciutle  at  the  time,  the  noble  Earl’s  but  in  the  present  case  there  was  this 
family  b^g  all  at  Dunbar.  peculiarity  :^T}ie  original  creditor  had, 

J5:ttraorSnary  Leao,-^h  correspond-  subuquevtly  to  the  date  of  the  indoriA- 
ent  of  the  Glasgow  Chronicle  states  the  .tion,  obtained  a  decree  of  ceetio,  Tiie 
fulloufingt— Having  observed  in  the  Justices  held,  that  the  indorsation  of  a 
Chronicle  of  the  26th  an  account  of  a  jjerboii  so  situate,  though  hearing  a  date 
leap  bver  the  Paisley  Canal,  1  \ieg  leave,  anterior  to  his  imprisonmeiit,  ought  nut 
as  an  incitmeent  to  greater  feats  among  to  be  sustained  as  a  ground  of  action, 
your  sporting  friends,  to  mention  one  that  and,  therefore,  assoilzied  the  defender, 
was  performed  by  the  present  Lord  For-  InstaUaiion  qf  Sir  James  JBdaqkintothy 
resl^,  and  Mr  Wing,  a  s|K)rting  farmer,  at  Loti  Rector  of  Glasgow  UwivertUy^ 
in  the  course  of  a  distinguished  run  with  Considerable  anxiety  was  manifested  on 
the  Duke  of  Rutland’s  fox  hounds,  from  Friday  the  3d  inst.  to  i^ltneBS  the  MsteUe- 
the  noted  cover  of  Jericho,  in  the  vale  of  tion  of  Sir  James  MackJUito^.  M  Ixud 
Bel  voir.  It  w'as  over  a  brook  measuring  Rector  of  this  University.  The.doM'S^Qf 
tl  feet  fi  inches,  in  width,  and  on  land  the  College  Hall  were  opened  at  balCpast 
perfectly  levri.  Both  cleared  it  cleverly ;  two  o’clock  for  the  admission  of  students, 
but  the  horse  rode  by  I^rd  Forrester  made  and  at  three  to  the  pobiie.  The  Hall 
such  a  spring,  as  Induced  his  Lordship  to  and  galleries  were  crowded  to  excess, 
bet  that  he  had  covered  a  space  of  ten  Soon  after  three  o’clock  the  Lord  Hector 
yards;  ttid  he  won  by  the  decision  of  entered,  accompanied  by  a  number  of 
judges  ftom  BelSoir  Citetle,  who  declared  the  Professors  and  distinguished  friends, 
that  the  distance  was  SI  feet  6  inches,  amongst  whom  we  observed  Lords  Bei- 
while  the  fiiare  rode  hy  Mr  Wing  covered  haven.  Gillies,  and  AUoway,  the  laic 
only  Mttic  more  than  24  feet.”  Rector,  Mr  Cam|)beU  of  Blythe- 

6..— An  action,  originating  In  very  ex-  wood,  and  Messrs  Cockburn,  Moncriefi, 

L  tiaordinary  circumstances,  was  decided  in  Murray,  and  Thomson.  Sir  James 
I  the  lustier  of  Peace  Court  lately.  The  Makeintoah  was  received  with  the  most 
pursuer  had  the  misfortune  to  let  a  suite  enthusiastic  cheering,  and  having  taken 
\  of  remnt  to  a  dashing  frmale  swindler,  the  accustomed  oaths,  be  addressed  tlie 
I  who,  by  passing  herself  off  as.  a  lady  of  members  of  the  university  in  an  eloquent 
j  consequence,  contrived  tO  purchase,  upon  speech,  for  which  we  regret  we  have  not 
‘l  credit,  a  number  of  costly  articles  from  room, 
diflbent  tradesmen.  Amot^  others,  she  (fnitertUy  of  nia-^ 

purchased  ftom  the  defender  a  carpet  and  triculation  list  of  ow  University  wwnted 
hearth  rag,  which  she  again  disposed  of  only  a  few  names  of  2(K)0  last  week.  To 
to  her  landlord,  who  tbok  from  her  a  re-  thia,  it  is  betevod,  may  he  added,  200 
r;  gularmisstTe  of  side  as  evidence  of  the  who  have  not  yet  mafriculatfed,  so  .that 
n  tranmetion.  However,  the  articles  still  llw  simlents  attending  all  the  classes  may 
kj  contiimed  in  the  Itdv’s  DoesesSlon,  The  he  eetin^ntwl  at  22(K).  The  clasjws  are 


lishmaiU,,  not  to  !BUitabttr^h  b«l  to 
the  wholt  kingduni,  leaves  no  iroom  to 
dewbt  tlmt  Parliamcat  will  grant  the  ad¬ 
ditional  .aum  reqaired*  All  who  have 
esamined  tha  ptitts  finished /uhder  the 
prei^t  grant, 


wjli.  admit  that  thr  money 
har  hMn<laid  oat  'with  adndrablo  4uste 
and  indent.  ’  {  }  u 

(  6?  OiH-^  J<«/iri!iM*.i^Wii- 

Imm  Macdonaldf,vi7i(*rti  Willii^. 
aliat  !iiorgain  W'a^  iMs  day  arrai^ed^  and 
chargad<  With^wyia^f  ihstracte^a’  watch 
from^t)^  lxN:Ktt'''Of  Hi'inan^.io  t^orth 
Bridge  Street,  a^^'the  !^2d  Aujiu^nast, 
and  dfhfeing  habit  ,  and'iepatpja/iKii^ 
thief,  »,l^e  fhi^|jp^  were  fdjiy  ]li}Q!ved, 
and  the  prisoner  ‘  was  li'nanitYfdtl^ty  con¬ 
victed  by  the  Jury,  and  sentenced  by  the 
Court  to  be  trans{x)rted  beyond  >»eas  Ihr 
the  period  of  fourteen  years. 

9 — James  Robh  was  put 
charged  with  stealing  four  lilghlaha  slots 
l*aHc  >of  ~Vau<fltadaintStirl» 
'prbfktm^of  Willumfi  AUm. 
‘‘^y^  ei$^>bniiAMitistll^OctobeTiiai8,,ita 
-hd^cKlltla^^ilaoiiev  p^dediAiiinlty*  A 
'having  ‘Jilteuieh^etiV  and  inoj  objeo. 
hJiMnbhaitig weaken' tto  wnyridf  them,  they 
**  TH#M(  tlidit>riaayM!r6ViiUyviQ  terms  of  his 
* ''*iVWif '-chll^eattnio  Mr  -'M^N  dHl .  lurviDg 
h  !^fgR4diqAM‘4lhoHto  ^  wkitranir  panish^ 
•‘  Ittehiil  Idimsd  gehtleaien<i|ifunned 
ahat^MMagtothet;  rewons  for 
^*^dhh!g>acA|-'^riM^' theft 'inquhyhltafel  been 
X'^rtmfc*  hwa  the  ’Oondiict''-of  the  'prisoner 
fhe^Mst'  Amr  years  he  had  absrand^ 
ttOettafaM  to  tbave^heeni 
<^'9fidttttKmik',sohirj«nd  hOnMioRofabwaa, 
*'‘'1h^%ahieqaehcc,h«ti»ncadf  to  tfbandsn 
»fJyHi»9fwiiipbitdiJon;  tbt  -n]  lU]-.  hi 

•nnslj  pi 


Williafh^  >f '^drga^ '.  aecttw 

*  Angus  l^taser.  c^^thte  ^^,^Monian  { 

Coach-thBce,  fhe/Wte  of: 

r  the  Iodging-hdd^»  d^^|f^h-$tj^0^j^'lhat ' 
ptown,,wd  paving  robb^  him  of*  a  trunk, 
with  various  bills  and  papers,  and  also 
with  assaulting  him,  with  intent  to  rob 
’NtAOC-fg  bug  containing  various  articles 
of  apparel.  The  pannels  pleaded  Not 
Gtrfltyi-i  Wiffiaih' 

rbbb^df  his^ttk.^  Aii^MPraafft^o. 
ed,  that%hilb  he  #ttatk)h¥M^^itrih^ 
^'aiKi  a  bog  to' Mt^  Goitidroav  lodgings  itfhn 
men  ofibred  thehr  se«vfewrioiJdJ»sta  Id^, 
which  hd  dedihed;  q  Vtt »  shdtitfhhe  after, 
the  trunlc  w<ao  ^ IbrcOd  htf '  hili ^ihodlckhi, 
and  he  was  dra^ifed  dy  thd'^h«ind%y  ‘tht* 
shock!  ^'Oiii  getting' dpt ‘OMO  i^Cthe  ihbn 
was  tiying^o' tdkV  OW'iy  lhe't|ag<,| 
he  seised 'Mihi  and‘astdstaiieoi>ebiiQAigi  ho 

was’tokisti  $fleT>phVtOd«to 

be  Rdbi^abiv.ii  Sfmpa^^itds'tlrdidoio'arho 

‘WAoff^liTl  tHldki  ^htfJgWorit^tt) 
'  M*^I\iggWtpnf9ho  wat/JofWtwitds 
^feuhd  ifi  dlM)Htte^(^>h^ied^ 

•hi  ^W^'ihej^  vofh'dHdMft^qOfi^hebahc 

kili,  1/  ^  iflghtp 

^*^^^*** ^ ^  ' “dllierl  *witb«^/i' ifte 

wrJlBfh  fil«mtg9d)yq»«hswii* 

fliei^rtWkdR«iiAs& 

HhHlfed 

Sheet? >»'aMi‘tfnWdftiVm^  BbetogtW^t 

mber,  and  Mealing  therefrom  a  ly  artd^nieatiy,,ticco9mia»chkk\Uia  two 
)f  art  icles  of  silver  plate,  Ac  and  .  former  to  mercy.  Sentence  was  then 
>rw  ing  into  the  hose  of  Lieut.-  pronounced  on  Robertson  and  Simp*‘oi', 
I  Munro,  in  (korge’s  Square,  on  ordering  them  to  be  executctl  at  Inver- 
of  Rcptnnbcr,  and  stealing  and  on  the  Jim  Febiuarv  next. 


im  oWtiila/  V>  I^\aum  c^jTOTiBOttOlL^GkJAL^TAB^^^^  \ 

ioon.-^Tne  s^)ia  OL^vation,,  in  the  iCtemoon,  in.  the  first  column,  ,*ls  'tftiti 
rhrtfWWfcfettyP  ai‘jif?>>.nq  s/n  .^JurjTJlo^  orlJ  u>  iifiJr  •  i  :!  pfir**! 


’’'skrps 

•^A.  «'-f  ufto 


,.,.9y‘j^M.4A 

„*l^;A.44 

[0Lim*M.3.1r‘ 


l(iU«/<M#i*v 
liishine'  lo 


m}  Jm  >|£ 

US}  ‘ 

lo  VO"’-.. If  ;>ii 

^Iuka  Fuir,with* 
,V{  /  some  siUish. 
W'V  Oi!  Fain  but  t 


'A.‘'‘58  '  .998  feiifinoJhh 

kfi 

lUSitr  iud9diAv«'ii|#{r*l)bl  bubMinii.rl 
M..10  50.26.);  M..>« )  p ,  r 
A.  37  .294lA.35/|^^^M< 

WvV.^  Ail 

iklfiTi I ;  ^liUioT^'svn  >u 

A  ..u.  '•  tuLf.  8n  \  I  '  ^ 


trfuii 
Offt  * 


whfforefu 

^45Ja'.^ r-  *  r  wAtt aftorti.’' 

0>'*33!f*S’>lNW.  Fair^with 

-,  .0.78,^40/  somesu^un. 

Fto  fifren. 
hiijor  nMftaftUTUhf 

noTj-lwatJ-H  Y  ^.yah  Ri»»t!s|;rn. 

VV 

wiwM  /Wi};  ^^nliV/ 

'  :f  Sa'S^ 


'Xk-mt 


‘n  f^t. 
\i  bun.sh, 

.  m»w 


lo 

bfijj 

"«»OT43i 

lo  oriiii  \itSd 

iiiriJQ(l^|9  _  ^  _  _  _ _  _ 

,/ini/ij  0  to  filifi  botitfot  L<lDJtedidMoy*8j  !)'ttT«'q8nmf  orf  ol  iiwo!) 

o'rflfl  briB  ,ai:x{i;q  bdu  allid  aijonfiv  ^^^Lmmm^mm  •r.moy  nuaJiuui  lo  boiiYtj  orff 

dm  ol  liioini  riliv/  ,fnifl  ^nillunesB  rilt'iT 

asbilic  zuoiwv  j^niniunoo  ^dl^YRK^liYtJRAf/  gornaT.— .Q 

JoVr  babaalq  abnrir.;  sdT  .bwrq^  'M  i^loj«7.ffi>iil^iiriuo^  giiilayla  rfliw  byaicib 
>(1 1  RWJAI  Awf  AP  th^  1  of  1  dmti  jnbnish^,  iUfc  iucath^f  QMtinMrfSWA 

a  sewtte  fnaBtlstt  In,  /Mhbth(fOfrttn^^yM4{|i'AP 


fiuritiH  d;|bnU  : 

qvS&Ai’jlif  bnfl  i 

^>y!^  j 

rinoghij  aril  bna 


fimyroAo:) 

iDjlhi#!  oril 

LflDltodids^ioY'Hi 


jjtn  aM  3fi,aiid  4th,,ia  ili»faTy(JmiA)Wlv^  Ji«K»iirtit^  ?Vi^- 

.V^ii^rfl^ItibAn'AllrinpbliPidra.balf  if|.4eptl^  accdinpaifie*flb|ri  laihaidKfaat^ljilolMWd* 

,  "A'JHj  diiy»  and  «end€ti^'0|iini  fbjR  tbe  ftbsttriJifc  gn^Mlii^i/Ca« 

‘$kb)f 91m4«  wWi  pi Wgb»  at  work  by  the.  6thi  i  IBiw  i  m  eatlioil  cpt^tt^nlfftld 

,ttR)tb«ii2lfcy  ^^11)4  aiif  ht(  ftfosit,  with  a  gwieral  foil  of  GoovViohittiMltAriib^i  fhlMHT  « 
rtebfi*iSrtiini^a)/jflii  t)<^b^iine»»  temperaturr,  focitftollUiblHl/daglitQfnlkP^WabWi  ^^^ 
'i3JI[^«fftTj|ie  ij^Prl^r^ba^  i(»(|iHst  of  the  fvewntj  xnoatialtiB  iSC  f^lHahHeiphpiiblWd!  R 
fiWPy  S^jc^^htbipr^ithaft  lAto  iTitaiii<t*itipe*atn»tstfogflwiiRbPtefTf  lawloflta- 

taort^ihgiAtiAsiffl^wsptittn  pdiM^iwpiipipg  aiidie?«ii«in  ahuntummaksmt^^  (jwiii^«i$h, 
opildahtJ^taH'g  foiH; >|i^e(j^  JW5e4jhfc4he  «ea^fi8l4«ld^grBp:l^ahrtjnb«t^^deiW6b®^ 
t.naaelybtaWvihigfeilhftB  th.o,Ayi^g»It§jp|x3r»tQrfeff  ihiB  tdiJiwtbnooc«ilpQ«i^  igWftihy 
<  ihftiDiiii^  ttf^raforb  iMl  YfilHe?V)V^  bjbany  dtebaHefo^/tefniiebatolll^^lJ^^ 
f  mtrf9Pntk»v/  TAwighl^rinilfl^tfThw  Tn«t*»fith/8dmo  tligfetttfrtsna^bHi^foC^PUr 
,  Ja«b<ij»tpit-iw,mii?f^idib)W)^  M  ^i;(#ivaiM»dffoii>toijkknbd  "fymmbh$^^ 

0‘Qrti-  and>iylMfotaTpldto3nrtJffwlU9Df1!^Wf).iippaftrap<» 

*1  fodder  will  still  l^e  felt  ;ign<fcw»^bWfoi#f^^ha 

odf|^cfo*<|y  9lP^lft)a#^jbfprl^yf*;Row»>Wadry,4Md%i;if^'f^^VM^^^^  if"™! 
'PB^«Py/h9||}«Tl?«  9«l^W*er4»l4  //  W«tingf,  |P(jPgt,44>n 
|b.tfli«f|Kjh«WWlbapfhJ^dom  °f 

jbdiuifl  pfi(^9«iiV<^ifnUQiiwb«iiMii#^  ?  t4^5ypFPufiuij4i*5?jroP%fri0^l^fflJTOro^ 


£dlUtuf^Ut.b’iuoa  x8  :  cS  Jri^ia  8’(&b  8  yfeiuM 


T6I  ,‘>nij.l»'l-9rf^no-iio'liJiitii''l  .c 


Barley,  3*0  lbs.  l|Bns.JiP«e.  Oatmeal 

14Ulbe. 


StirLMeas.) 


English. 


Jf  i5  6 
15  160 
15  15  6 
jl3'|60 


.•rypnh  .A*  ,n:b 


-norttK)  ,r>i»d'»n*K  M  .L.anwoifl 
I  ,^.utl  -1.  tiaTe-xljnaK  ,*9aisL  «^TUiH 
r  .vmd<iQlJlox/a  .yiuB  .T _ 


,9iifkiioV  ^rfjbV/  .T  Ijhferpooh 

_ lOAftvL.ui’i  irrctt  y  1. 1  ^  * 


,19Uuii 


i(fvml>i2  .14  ,104 


.niajaioaqu 
-ion  .•\aJjp«^b(r»v&D  ,r»9ij« 

•tain- 1  .aind 
namm  ^nwarbinilW  ,i 
tialaab  lattud  thoalT* 
.'Nonoi , 
.Tiiaod  ,aW 
.TMitrola 


JliM  s'MftioriT  ja  .T  ,fK>»w«n 
-  .taliiin 

[""WMB'iaiwIijri-KttM  Jr,niva9<l 


itK'  ifaiMitfi  ffsut  aUttl 

iik:  OUfiSS  lOfio?*  bianoO  .T  ,«biav»|>a 

1  j  aw  J? 4  *  .’^'1  -T 

will  mT-nVi  l^»lw  Jltod  i^I!  .J  bna  .L«bteil 

WatT^  ni  it4n-r\  ,  hli-.iJa^fc><o<»tirfW  .O  tdocta].^ 
.TjHauritT  ,rf>tw«|I  -1 
.Tjrmnl  ,9ifff«U>9m^  ,<rrosY  X  «*hv" 
I9(ia«ral9  .ifawtuwfel  ,j99i)«-d^H  M  ,iit*Jihfe>« 
.i9l*io-»no((  (imts  usRtrtoM 
1  7<i’)  .r»Mq-rilatni»>i  .H  »H  tim****^ 

)«M  afin! 


nffrir 


*  4«<n« 


•Aoi^mtu  ,mh\ii^{l  ,Hav)ff 

I'am-laci  .dtiovsn&mi:  iB  jifg  [CjUiSralM 

-xamui  iii1i‘  I  iVii  HI  liUiM  I  ,niii  | 

*5*  ^  .^a*«xi  .1  .a  tWaoT 
*’  -H'h  .r,,.,  Hniart  >  aoa  .(b«*iiH  .W  boa 

dnwram  hna 


Mange,  Lmdoii,  *  ®- 

iam,  12  :  7.  Antwetp;  37  :  9. 


LcgtiOTn,'41‘. 


,  Cortii^OJ 

j^l  Forgjgn  gold  in  biur«<  X«3i »  17  »  6<tJ*  TC bik^ 
.  9d#*'*  Silver Jrtluidtiidv4t5. 114d. »  ' ua 
iiilue^^y  Of  J|«!^;;  Duite 


TQJfL 


^*1  j&^na|[ 


OSS 


MMirrJftO 
!  .adi  ufi, 


,a  »l>:il  4^0  i 


«6 


In^«^. 


t^lOOOjUi^l 


Alphabetical  List  of  EngUsh  BAjfKiiVPTCu:s, 


extracted  from  the  London  Gazette. 


November  and  the  20th  December  1822 


Atlicntone,  T.  Nottingham,  dyer. 


1.  Mill^4tNiiAi;  1 


Dane,  W.  Workii 
Dawson,  T.  SU 
miller. 

DeaviU,  E.  Mane] 


Pill,  M.  Sidmouth,  upholsterer. 


,  nursery  nuui. 
'homaa’s  MUL  St 


lUimPUMB*  UplKMMCICre 

Marshall-street,  Cavendish-square,  iron- 
er. 

Mr,  C.^.  MBI^lane,  brcdier. 

I,  Whitehaven,  cunim. 
^mre  r,  C^mta  iiland,  butter-dealer, 

.  ILX  ‘omimtii  >,  mercer. 

rstrcct,  (  hfimside,  hosier. 


Pdwards,  J.  Langh< 
keeper. 

Mwarrta,  T.  Genrard 
Klus,  H.  Friston,  Su 
Errington,  R.  Hexar 


liackfriaTs,  mercbanL 
unaosworth,  roal-mrr< 


French* (f*w"' 

f  KiJ**;  victuaUct. 

X*®^»  Somesstshire,  farmer. 
Hifh-itreet,  Shadwtil,  sic 
^mr*  Jil’K'.Montiau-street.  ItorM- 
•*^*  ”•  Ftuntiin-rlace, 
meiauat 


li  jry  > 

'3*' 

891 

otTol 

Butler,,. 

Ctuftdiii, 

Cm 

Cbtl 

^aA' 

Li 

to 

Q  ai 
rth^t 

J)  jg 

hi 

l^v 

Si 

01  ^s 

!i 

• 

w  ’r*'  ^  % 

M 

{  •  *7v  i 

^e.  umbtt-  - 

Wil^x,  »i4J<fi«  ^OM,  Shto|»U^ 
\\'lDaBiw>u.^oKbtu^ijQjgli(c^  .  .. 

IrttM^.  MHtjJhire.  J.  triioaoaiiate£tt,Alj«*>Ki:.  - 

'  "  ogd»a^»l^  Jt-  WWtitooe,  Mi*5*Ik«a* 

Wynctv  J*  .XjMotwuider*!^  tMKshi^  timte 

lOP  vi4  spWl*  o^thant.  ,  >  _•  f  'm.j' 

Vattt,'  J.'A.  Weynujuffi,  Irgnmcugv.  ^ ^  ^  • . 


Alphabetic AL  List  ©f  Scotch  BiifEarPTciES  and  Dividends,  «mnouB«d 
December  lb22,  extracted  from  the  Edmbiurgti  €a2et!e. 

DiviDEXiis.  J"  ' 

llenrkrsai.  Tboana»>an.inereiHat  taAfr^ruttnr; 

Iiy  VV.  aeolL  Jtcowolaat  in  EUinbuffH,  ^ 
OvUer,  Jamei.  cctOe^lnlcv  ai  McmaHi  FiMtkr- 
shire ;  by  Jaiuei  Miller,  Jun.  boalursa  (Juper 
.\ngll:i.  *  ’  *  V  ' 

MAjfirkDev  Robert;  &  Ocx  CreeaoctE.  aad^MaKir-' 
laae.^.'ott,  iz  Ux  NewfountUani, mcachuits; 
by  U.  Mace  aw,  Greawck. 

M'Mach,  IHuaild,  loeiohaat  hi  laaemy;  by 
Colm  Caiu|)bell,  the  tniaiee  tkohn  ‘ 

Mitchett,  James,  jtni.  merdumt  Ml  ‘Dan4aes  alW)> 
warls  at  (tarsoehar  Hill,  near  ttfekfo#!  by 
Charles  Malkcr,  writer  tn  Ihindee,'-' 
Murdoch.  Tbomos,  woonciv^raperlh  Filkirk;  by 
Robert  UakkuK},  wfitar  in  ,hUu^v 

?CicoI,  M'illiam,  bleacher  at  eiatceiili  |  Vf  Jhaw 
I'raiff,  neeottBtaat  xi  lhii»ley.  ::S^l •'*•'->'  J/-  — 
Wright.  Maleobn.  meeciioat  in  'PafclryCfw  <3e0b' 
!  dmeUw^  nMithant  m  (Jla^fjow.''’'^  v  1  rr'i,. 


SEOrESTllATIONS. 

C  ra  e.  James,  corn-merchant,  miller,  ^c.  at  Kill* 
conquhar  Mill,  l'ife,L,re. 

r'lashny,  W  illiara,  merthaaC  in  Abenleen. 

Ui-aniiirr,  (Jeoige,  merrhant  Jc  buolJer  in  Green¬ 
ed 

l>>Jha»,  Joh%  )|rai»BXrrciunt  at  Clayhiaigucaa, 
Cnaack  hoc. 

KeTgU'«on,  I  himan,  merchant  in  Glasgow. 

KaMac*  KJaard.  ^Co,  marcaaots,  iarenieas. 

Haditms,  Robrit.  cattle-dealer,  at  lBfehDeB> 
rvtfih,  Atityiniurp. 

Kerr.  Akiumder.  habmktshcr  in  Edinburgh. 

G^otfee,  mnimH  in  Thnraa, 

M'Alie  Ac  M-vd.e,  grain-merchanu  in  Glasgow. 

ILobertaon,  Whham,  innbeefier  in  i^erth. 

llecaU  of  Siqurstrutiotu 

Janilcsm.  Thomas  Ac  U  illiam,  millers  at  Dunr 
Ubiar.and  inercbarita  in  Kiikustuiloch. 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  BJEATHS, 

WRTIJS.  *  !•.  Mfir  I^Ws^. 

IS??.  Airr-i  At  Madras,  the  I-ady  of  David  bun^  tUaii^htga  ,,  ,  ,  '  r 
Hill,  Jtjq.  one  of  the  SacKelaries  to  Goremmert,  lo.  At  \otro.Tt  tI6uae»  th&Couol!^. 
adaiMhfrr.  a  lUughtct. 

-^IvU-i;  At  XA<lraa,  the  Lady  of  ^H)or  Geovge  —At  bt  AjalreiTs  Mn  Graced 
Atfittaht  Adjutant-Geccra!.  a wn.  11.  At  UjginentJHuu^  Beifonjaiua 

A^  thc'Caiic  of  Good  llqf'c.  the  lAdy  of  Thortu*  ^ott^pSUc^ueon,,  .£i^|T 
fCjairw'lDutr  Watt.  Esij.  Deiuity^'ornmiiaary-  andlieir. 

Ge^i^  W  the  Fofces,  •  ^ao.  ,  —  At  Har}»U.vr.w  >iorthMiiii4y()u.l 


<’f 'the  5Qt^  or  ftince  Xufigids  c^gUacut,  of  dra- 
Iliy’  llw;  wy  or  Cil>C,  Dgitglas, 


likely  to  do  well,  j  The  xobnh^ 
fant,  and  of  the  .iifiiil 
servatioB,  that  the  moth«r  |hi|t 
and  thfdshyha^hwvt^t  h^,hi 
dn«  iR  Or  ^^ven  ^ 
mothw  494  iRitg: 


it  luiinbun^h,  Che  t^y  of  Wuliatn  OttiL^idgi 

W«b-.4»  ^182! 

i 


.ri^’uiiiiihil  J, 


.riyrifd.'iibA  .laJnw  .p».3  ,oibi*H 


A^tOlnuH 


lao.dT  JA 


•  wwp-i*.'*/)  at  ,rii^) 


— Deaths*  lit 

Nor.  SS.  Af  PWingWr  rfwttrtV,  axnlfbn^,,  tu2ihi.  Ifcitt.  't.r.  to  Ruabeth,  <«eM»d 
VL  y*\  R.  W.  Haker^  Of  H^nlf  T*rt5.  iSsq.  of  the  Hon.  >\  Uhain  Miuk*  of  Fmaaiu^  MTV. 

u»  Marr  Noel,  *1x0  Araghter  pf  Aiaire»r  Nor.  AJ;  EJinbvr^  Jafc  Rut)Mrf«i«vi.  E»»j. 

Eaq.  oc  I>rvnip*«ieT,  jLweKrtc^bire,  '  •  W.5.  to  Susjxuwb  Hard^x$tle.  of  Haug^on. 

.V  « I^MWas,  W’vhOew,  ^T^lgio  Datiilson  ter  of  tf»e  deci'a^tl  Mlctufl  Hjuxkaotk.  Kk^  sf 
Eii<^  ^  f?l«gow,  to  ^ihs  Bracf «  oT  Hampton,  m  (he  county  of  Purham. 

Upper  Ciower  Street^  Be^oid  S<|uan^oo}y  dsi^h-  ?5<.  \t  Kifinbirr|*,  James  BTock,  Ea^  of  Ken* 
ur  of  the  late TlrBtwr.  '  ’  tish  Town,  nenr  l.on<ion.  U*  Susan,  third  daugh- 

is.  At  Annlieki,  Mr  Jcrfin  Hutcheson^  mer-  t<r  irf  Ad^.u  ^^  lUon,  Esq.  Depute  t  lerk  of  !^e^Nuel. 
chant.  North  Leith,  to  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  !?^At  Puinfries.  Jaiues  Niacarthur.  Esq.  Gias- 
of  Mr  W.  \i‘K.enzie,  of  the  rwvt^uv*^  cutter  Prince  to  Mar^.  s4.ut:«l  sLuighter  of  .the  Ute  Ua|>C. 

R^igwiL  lliehiirt!  Johixton  TVaugn,  and  rehet  of  James 

Jo.  At  London,  Chmlfst  Ikwit^  Beq*  KekL  Kaq.  tsthuburgh. 

youngest  son  of  Sir  >Viniam  Uuitx>.  Hart,  to  tien-  Lately,  At  AciiiiKiarrtX'h.  in  Argylesliire,  M^)or 
Tietta,  second  daughU^  of  the  Ute  Rev.  J.  H.  Pear*  George '( '.erinakw  Cuc!iiau«>,  had' pay  5Tth  re?:!* 
son,  ^  Croxall.  l>ei1Wshhe.  ’  meut'.  to  Sii>an,  eldest  dairghU'r  of  tlie  Rev.  Dv>- 

Uttk  AASilaaganri  ias.  Hrunr,  Ksq.  of  Dram  uald  M*l'oU. 

and  Stooqrwoud*  Stixltnfaahisec  to  Mm  Margai  eC  - 

f tawfvat  danghia  of  the  d<.-oeased  Mr  Jti*.  DEATHS. 


Matfh.  inaRman,  stixlinf^ 

—  At  cikisguw.  Lieut.  Uhas.  Reu),  R.  X.  to  Ag* 
~iWl  iltf  uti**'  of -Mr  Kohert  Jatfirar,  men-hant. 

•^'At  Humbnau  M  nluttix  Macoilestsr.  wri* 
ter.  Irvine,  to  Agnes*  ektort  dauhrrr  ol  tlie  late 
■UchdhoM.Uougiaa.  So|.of  Ruaibraec 

—  At  Uhcihtubaito  Miijur  UiH  Diekson,  6-Ith 
regaiKpUatm  of  ak«  late  Archdeacon  of  Down,  to 
I'jiri'jiue  ^hmiiii^wcoml  daughter  of  Thos.  Stough* 
ton.  Esq.  of  HaUiiborg^tn,  in  the  county  <if  Kerry. 

■  4.  M  Aibardom*  » tlliam  AlUudyow  Eaq.  wmo. 
merehant,  tn  Jiiaot*  daughter  of  .VIeit,  Utagaali, 
E4«.J*o«MnaaMCv 

—  At  Hulkhain.  Um  Uoto  Spencer  Saanhoue,  to 


IlitiS.  April  V.  At  \\  allaiaSbHd,  of  the  ehoiefa 
morbus,  after  four  lunirs  li’neas  Mr  Peter  M'Mil- 
Ian,  siurgron  iu  the  lion.  Km<  Iwiia  CoinpaByN 
service,  thud  >«.»n  of  Dr  M'Mtllan,  ioa  Wltiihorn, 
JVig  ton  shim 

I A  At  ('tunaui.-i.  ia  Bengal.  I'aptnin  Jrskn  On»- 
lion.  2iith  regiment  of  HengM  native  infantry,  only 
son  i>f  Gi\>rge  Gi'MrdiUi,  E«<].  laapautor  uf  Times. 

May  lA  Ou  hb  retura  fnen  tivim,  V\  dhani,  the 
eldoc'son  of  Vt  ui.  Pairho,  Esqu  PotcUml  Ci  jteem. 
l.oiukito 

.'S.  At  Matacia.  IV  Milne,  thsaatfwr  of  smeeal 
learnetl  works  on  the  literature  of  and  the 

hWlorirn  ivfthe  first  Ten  Vearr  w  V'.e  Chinese 
Mlwiim. 

June  4.  At  M«n»li^-»tam,  Mr  Thiima^  Dale,  m 
previous  to  her  the  servu«e  of  tlie  Hon.  E.a>t  India  Uonq>i*.nY,  inm*h 

o.  South  .Vroerira,  Jax  .stcwait, 
•on  of  the  late  James  Stewart,  Esq.  of  P;.rsie,  re* 
I^Mifatjnoaafy.  Piftirfiire. 

August.  .\t  Media;,  iii  tlie  early  fiower  of  hb 
life,  tlx?  Hon.  Xt'illbiq  Voutamie  IXHiglas  lUmie, 
C'tudsDera.  seeocad  toU  of  (he  Right  IkvwlUe  Earl  .uC,  Uooie. 

His  uret^ure  kteath  has  pluugqd  Jus,  unuly  into 
the'deeiHxt  dbtftss;  khd  fty>in  being  netuly  cuai* 
negted  vrith  «muv  of  the  nobleat,  f^iUiee  In  Sovt* 
laiw  ahd  C^dgWI,  *111  sjire^t^  k  Wlkn^Ay  C#uE 
ing  a»iu«g<t  4  nuinber  whc^  Ih  the  firU  dr* 
el%  As  Veil  M  tunongst  grerv'  o*Se«  Mho 

han  the  honour  of  kt*»v»inghnT».  ,  '  ,  , 

1.  Ou  .board  U\e  GencTAjLrirahimu  qh  nlibiMuge 
Dom  jamaloA  td  Rngtand,  John*  fjmrrb\i%, 

At  Plantatiou  Helervy.  pt'rnejartL  »  <be 
9Sd  veto  of  hi!.  ^  ^ 

of  t|ie  late  PatruAt  .M'Vean.  minister  of  l^i^bre. 
rf.  At  hH  «cat  atAJaHnrsmWf,  iwdV  ViWtiiftL  Go* 


—  .Vt  Hulkhaiu.  Um  Uoto  Spencer  Sganhopo,  to 
MasA'yikc^  Xhr  bridoaudbrniigMaMi  leti  HoHt- 
ham  for  TaVeiYhatn*  Ihe  amiof  Mn.  Jbanthvmite. 
I'he  last  act  of  Liis  exetilant  lady,  | 
quitting  h«tr  (taterrud  home,  was  to 
pnn  of  blankets  to  the  aeighbouiV 
A  At  St  James’s  Church,  London,  the  Earl  of 
Belfast,  eldest  son  of  the  i^aiumYofi  iXpncfatk 
Lady  Harriet  HuUer,  eldest 'dangWw  of  ine  tale 
Eatl  of  GletigaU.  and 
‘■i«eACPW?ml5ice. 

Hunter. 


sisLgr  to  Uie  ureutmC 
_ , ‘3(b^*nbpgni  ■/  .  r, _ 

11.  At  Dowlas  Church,,  negr  Clutilc^ 

XVedderj^rttlT<l»fct,  Ehi.  of  U^'  Cbrithlnem,  to 

RewxiC  of  tn^  ktt*  Sit  Jam**; 

OlltferuSrf,'  Hart,  of  C£:tfemiihon,  in  the  t?o\nit\ 

J»s^  Malonlm. 

Nqbl^TMteibutf  rf  hb  MajestyV  law  9^  ft  gl* 
iliimr.  t^sbi^tisitVf'vieb^^  ttatv^tet  of  XViUuuu 
Macrae,  of  RoUwAy,**  • 

,,-*  AbEVixIhimt,,  Hampshire  f)anlel  Ourney, 
^••bf^wrth’Ruwtoh,  Norfblk,  to  l^y  Harriet 
Hay,  sister  uf  the  LarLqf  Kiyol. 

Tl^bltSf  VTWr,  W.S.  Ip  LlRas  Gray,  so- 
John  Off,  Esq.  York  Place, 

m  Raiit^  VIlboTough  XVood* 

OAfttw,  B.  a.,  only  son  of 
fiVlro  Jb&d^aawdw,  Bsq.  of  Uneotn’s  Inn,  to 
yquiiiMViliMbtbr  of  the  bte  Sir  John, 

Stuart,'  Bart  an4 


Aid*ite*e^Xtt 

waira^WrRnBK 


liilifcl  ,’to  !>i» BfcbibMh  M*K^ 
Mir  «  CtSd^ReWi'  late  of  the 
it^oinpaoy'f  afrtiee- 

Pal(erfr  “  - 

theW _ 

^lef 

^  of  liaflaw,  Berwickshire 


cured  him,  from  9(M|yk  ki^btmrn 
AUMHmi  a^.  "He  -  l1btiIhAWh«4V  W¥ 
the  eanmaigiis  during  the  wap;  bro^v 
Kivpm  wt^’UhRkih,  tilifiP  ilaAvrW^a 
highest  honours.  -  <;,'<!  >  ■ 

1.  M  hldnutfiitirr,  hrtbe  MHttd 
Charles  Wapeack,  uf  JWm 


Ban.' to  Anne,  young* 

_ .^^ihewhantj, 

,  eldefib^ught^  of  the  Mle 

of  liaflaw,  Bepvickshirb  "I  . . 

Mr^h,  kliiAR.*€0lOiiM  hhagai' 

hyCMhBtMtSMMtlat^Wrof  Jto« 

>'  I'l  .  -  M 

linburgh.  •*''>«  •  .'iJia*.-  ^  R 

-StpcUlart,  Ehq.  younger  of 

•m^daughteyoTwil*  Fi^ 

JMA*1f|uiteis'A.M<  17." At  Ptn^Nish, 
Nlpd 

cumstances  of  Cant 


ibhe<  MthefMi^  pr 

,  Pofehet,*  liUUanuM.  eh 
rhenetftihaCBpaof  Got.d 
.Assistant  Surgeon  uf'thV 
mb,  kg<MI  ^  the 

Lev,  Dr  Niven,  of  Dunkeld.  *'  »'*’  ■' 

<lAi  >M  HWhtto  Hdara'  shotia;  tlw  Hon.  John 
raser,  a  MMhtlW  Oh  hb  M^tyV  iJoiincU-fiMi 


'JJjnm  HuntCT.  I.>q.  of  .HoJ 


noaniftohlchi 


nealvki  h 
diataly  im« 
thanruHM 
tein,  in  eonsrtiuence 


OfrRaM 

Ihe'bste 


Vi  KdiiiUiifh,  Sir  Aletkil.iai'Ri 


— Draihs.  [^Jan. 

Doe.  ?.  At  Blickhill  of  CtrbctrT,  netr  MumI- 
burgh,  Mr«  Susannah  Spalding,  wife  of  Mr  Alex. 
Vemor.  ^ 

—  At  CainpfieW,  Wm.  Soott,  Ksq.  of  Campflel.l. 
At  Edinburgh,  Mr  John  Caird,  many  year* 


uo  days.  Some  hogs  which  ate  of  the  flesh  of  tha 
cow  also  died. 

Sent  51.  Ar  Kingston,  Jamaica,  Mr  ^hard 
Syme,  Captain  of  the  Adeona  of  Dumfries,  aad 
tnird  son  of  John  Syme,  of  Ryedale. 

59.  At  l^eorge  Town,  Demerary.  Coiia  Camp- 
beU,  Esq.of4^.SVce».  taeauijbo.  \  / 

Nov. &  AtUundea,  Df  Andrew Roa.'imywciai^ 
aget».  71*  . 

17.  At  Glasgow,  Mr  George  Mercer,  merchant, 

aged  M.  , 

18.  At  Selkirk  manse,  Mrs  Robertson,  wife  of 
Ueut-c''olanel  Thomas  Robertson,  of  the 

At  her  house  in  Stirling,  Miss  Jafrray,  Glas- 

“TS"  At  Dunkeld,  Mr  Charles  Leslie,  surguoa, 

R.N.aged45. 

51.  At  Stranraer,  Mr  Thomas  Baird,  merdiant, 
aged  85  years.  .  • 

55.  At  Leith,  Mr»  Hebacca  WightnA  tgfi  92* 

—  At  Abbotshall  maase.  Dr  James  Whytt,  for¬ 
merly  of  ('harles  Street,  Edinburgh. 

—  At  SiieddiK*h  Mill,  Ilolywoo^atanadvsuioed 
age,  Mrs  John  Callender,  daughter  of  the  late  Dr  port  of  moral  truth,  and  Uie  beat  interests  of  msh- 
James  Callmder,  and  grand-oaughter  of  the  late  k.ud. 

Rev.  James  Hill,  Kirki*atrick,  Durham.  M» fiat-  H.  At  Xewhyth,  Miss  Siilney  Bainl,  ilaughter  of 
lender  had  children,  grandchildren,  ahd  great  the  late  >Villiain  Baiid,  of  Newbyth,  Esq. 
graiKtehildren,  amounting  to  9.  At  Dundee,  Alexander  Riddodi,  Esq.  of  Black 

iX  Mrs  Jane  Fleming,  relict  of  the  Ihb?  Wittian  Lunan,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age.  Mr  Ridtloch 

Soott,  Esq.  formerly  of  Madeira.  lepeatedly  held  the  office  of  chief  Magistrate  of 

54.  At  Achaiin,  in  the  parish  of  Wick,  in  the  Dundee,  and  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  de- 

lOdth  year  of  his  age,  Mr  vV  m.  Mackay,  latetaoks-  puty  Lieuteiuinte  of  Forfarshire. 

man  of  A^oul,  Strathnaver.  At  Dumfries,  the  Rev.  Samuel  M'Knight, 

55.  At  Peterhead,  John  Harlaw,  F.sq.  aged  80.  after  a  lingering  iUncss. 

At  Dumfries,  after  a  short  illness,  Colonel  —  Dr  Henderson,  of  Westertown,  deeply  regret- 
Arente  Schu^'er  De  Peyster,  at  tlie  advanced  age,  ted  by  a  numeioua  enule^feienda,  <ji 
it  it  ^cvfd,  5f  M  nr  97  years.  For  more  than*  10.  At  Inverness,  ^Trs  Jhne  Fra-ser,  widow  of  the 
fourscore  ycfcs  he  held  the  Royal  opaumssion,  late  Hugh  Eifaeh^this<|,«f  ht«aqiU‘ in  tboiftthym 

and  In  the  course  of  the  long  anid  aruve  career,  of  her  age. 

eomouuided  at  Detroit,  MioheliHuwkiiMie,  and  At  Ilia  nuldeiira  at  Waltoyb^^'^iflht  Hon. 

other  parts  of  Upper  Canada,  during  the  roost  Charles,  F'ail  of  J'ankervillef  ]^aroQ  (iMulston. 
stormy  ff#9d  qCjw»  AlterMun  war*  «Ml  among  «.yc.  HehisweetTctkifl  estate, 

nauons  not  only  Beree  and  savage,  but.deddedly  by  his  son  ChariQs  Augus^v  4'Offd  Qasulston, 
hostile  to  the  BritifJi  GoTemmcat.»AinQng  his  Member  nir  Berwick •nbSn-TW^.  ‘  ’ 
other  sen  iccs,  the  late  Colonel  de  Peyster  at  (Kte  —  At  Auchmdpioy  .hUa  AgnmS'Aikman, 


—  At  (irangwnouth,  Robert  Wood,  shipmaster, 
Dunbar. 

—  At  his  house  in  Merlon  Square,  Dublin,  Wil- 
Uam  Jameson,  Esq. 

^mas  Anderson,  sen.  mer- 

chaijSflWc^X  A  Y. 

—  At  Retreat,  oy  iDunbar,  Thomas  H.  Colei, 
Esq.  a^  a  long  and  painful  illness,  which  he  sus- 
tain.<4  whb  ipcHt  patience  and  resignation. 

7.  At  WsiKHise,  in  Hanover  Strart,  Dr  Andrew 
M'ardrop. 

At  fiurrounnp4i|Mad,  Lieut  Edward  Wight- 
man,  of  die  roIrMluiMnes. 


tiroa  uitn— iatl  the  wrrlaon  nt  nymoulh,  and 
while  discharging  that  duty,  he  had  oocaaioo  to  be 
hitn>diMed  a»  die  Prime  of  Wales,  then,  ft  is  pro- 
Mim^  a.  vary  Young  roan.— This  circutUHtance 
his  mljMQ  "pqTSttly  remembered,  and  while  con- 
YfTwiw  tho  Marquis  of  (^eensbeiry,  during 
Ids  Ian  mut  Id  SCouand,  he  very  kindly  inquired 

das  still  aU\«e. 

His TiMtiuup  redi^  in  the  affirmative,  and  at  the 
Hima.t^  Mated,  that  nothing  hut  the  advanced 
age  and  irowing  inflrmitics  of  his  spouse  had  pns 


oftheO 


At  DubUn, 


